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PREFACE 


1. Zteasons for taking np the work. —It is not without misgiving that one 
ventures to render into English the texts of an intricate system which 
have never, with the exception of the sutras, been translated in Europe 
or America. But the historical importance of those texts, as forming 
a bridge between the philosophy of ancient India and the fully developed 
Indian Buddhism and the religious thought of to-day in Eastern Asia, 
emboldens one to tbe attempt. For this system, together with the Nyaya 
and Vai 9 esika systems, when grafted upon the simple practical exhortations 
of primitive Buddhism, serves as an introduction to the logical and meta¬ 
physical masterpieces of the Mahayana. 

2. Difficulties of compreheuding the work. —Even after a dozen readings 
the import of some paragraphs is not quite clear, such for example as the 
first half of the Bhasya on iii. 14. Still more intrjictable arc the single 
technical terms, even if the general significance of the word, superficially 
analysed, is clear. This irreducible residuum is unavoidable so long as 
one cannot feel at home in that type of emotional thinking which culmi¬ 
nates in a supersensuouH object of aesthetic contemplation. 

3. Difficulties of style. —The Bhasya and, still more, the Tattva-vai 9 aradi 
are masterpieces of the philosophical style. They are far from being a loosely 
collected body of glosses. Their excessively abbreviated and disconnected 
order of words is intentional. The Mirnahsa discussed first the meaning of 
words {padartha ); then in a distinct section the meaning of the sentences 
(vdkydrtha ); and finally and most fully the implication {hhdvdrtha) of the 
sentences as a whole. Wherever the sentence-form is lacking, I have intro¬ 
duced in brackets the words needed to make a declarative clause. Much 
more obscurity remains in the hhdvdrtha section of the Bhasya. For here 
many extraneous technical terms are surreptitiously introduced under the 
guise of exegesis. Thus polemic with an opponent whose name is suppressed 

b [a.o.a. 17] 
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creeps into the argument. The allusions are suggestive, but obviously 
elusive. The passage at iii. 14 might be quite simple if we had before 
us the text which it criticizes. 

4. Translation of technical terms. —A system whose subtleties are not 
those of Western philosophers sulSers disastrously when its characteristic 
concepts arc compelled to masquerade under assumed names, fit enough for 
our linguistic habits, but threadbare even for us by reason of frequent 
transpositions. Each time that Pmrusa is rendered by the word “ soul ”, 
every psychologist and metaphysician is betrayed. No equivalent is found 
in our vocabulary. The rendering “ Self ” is less likely to cause misunder¬ 
standing. Similarly, and in accordance with the painstaking distinctions 
made at the end of ii. 5, it is most important to remember that the term 
a-vidyd, although negative in form, stands for an idea which is not nega¬ 
tive, but positive. Bearing in mind the express instructions of the text, 
I have adopted “ undifferentiated-consciousness ” as the translation of avidyd. 
Another word, which Professor Garbe discussed more than twenty years 
ago (in his translation of the Samkhya-pravacana-bhasya, S. 70, Anm. 1), is 
guna. I prefer to translate this term by “ aspect ” rather than by “ con¬ 
stituent ”, because, in addition to the meanings “ quality ” and “substance ”, 
it often seems to have the semantic value of “ subordinate ** as correlated to 
pradJidna. Three other words sattva and rajas and tamos seem untrans¬ 
latable, unless one is content with half-meaningless etymological parallels. 
In another case I have weakly consented to use “ Elevation ’’ as equivalent 
to prasamkhydna; the original word denotes the culmination of a series 
of concentrations; the result is the merging of the Self in the object of 
contemplation. 

5. Punotnation.— 1. Quotations from the Sutras arc enclosed in single 

angular quotation-marks (< >). 2. Quotations from the Bhasya are enclosed 

in double angular (luotation-marks (« »). 3. Quotations from authorita¬ 

tive texts arc enclosed in ordinary double quotation-marks (“ ”). 4. Objec¬ 
tions and questions by opponents, and quotations from unauthoritative texts, 
are enclosed in ordinary single quotation-marks (‘ ’). Hyphens have been 
used to indicate the resolution of compound words. A half-parenthesis on 
its side is used to show that two vowels are printed in violation of the rules 
of euphonic combination (Lanman’s Sanskrit Reader, p. 289). 
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6. Texts and ICaiiiiseripts.—The text of the stitras of the Yoga system, 
like that of the sutras of all the other five systems, except perhaps the 
Vai^eaika, is well preserved; and there is an abundance of excellent 
printed editions. The most accessible and the most carefully elaborated 
of these books is the one published in the Ana ndfi.y ra,Tnq. Series and edited 
by Ka 9 maiha Shastri Aga^o. Variants from twelve manuscripts, mostly 
southern, are printed at the foot of each page; and Bhojadeva’s Vrtti is 
appended; also the text of the sutras by itself and an index thereto. Another 
edition, in the Bombay Sanskrit Series, by Rajaram Shastri Bodas, is also an 
excellent piece of work. I have, however, made use of the edition by Svami 
Baiarama (Calcutta, Sam vat 1947, a.d. 1890; reprinted* in Benares A.D. 
1908) because it is based on northern manuscripts and because of the valuable 
notes in the editor’s tippana^ Of manuscripts,T have collated, with the kind 
permission of the Maharaja, during a charming week’s visit at Jammu just 
below the glistening snows above the Pir Fanjal, two of the oldest manu¬ 
scripts in the library of the Raghunath Temple. In Stein’s Catalogue these 
are numbered 4375 and 4388 and the former is dated Samvat 1666. Two 
other manuscripts were lent me, one by the courtesy of the most learned 
Gangadhara Shastri, the other the very carefully written Bikaner manuscript, 
sent to me by the generosity of the Bikaner government, which proved to 
be extremely valuable for disputed readings in the Tattva-vai^aradi. This 
latter manuscript seemed to be about a hundred and fifty years old and is 
described in Kajendralala Mitra’s Catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts in the 
Library of His Highness the Maharaja of Bikaner (Calcutta, 1880) under 
the number 669. An old Sharada manuscript, which, by the kind mediation 
of Mukundaram Shastri of Shrinagar, was put into my hands, proved, 
upon critical examination, to have been so badly corrupted as, on the whole, 
not to be worth recording. 

7. ▲oknowledgementB. —At the end of one’s task comes the compensation 
of looking back to old scenes, and to the friends and helpers who have 
watched the progress of the book. First oft all I remember the delightful 

' In the reprint, the pagination is unchanged, but the lines vary a little. Hence there 
are some small apparent inaccuracies in the references. The reprint may be had 
from Harrassowitz in Leipzig; it is catalogued there as PManjala-dar^anmya 
yoga-tattm. 
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1. Autlkorship of the Yoga-sutras.—Identil^ of Pataajali, author of 
the sutras, and of Patahjali, author of the Mahahhaeya, not yet proved. 

The opinion in India and in the West that the author of the Yoga-sutras 
is also the author of the great grammatical comment upon Panini has not 
been traced definitely any farther back than to the tenth century. The 
Yoga-bhiisya (about a.d. 650 to 850) makes no statement as to the 
authorship of the Yoga-sutras, unless the benedictory verse at the be¬ 
ginning be regarded as ’C^alid proof that Patafijali wrote the sutras. Still 
less is there any statement in the Yoga-sutras about the author of the 
Mahabhasya. And conversely there is no reference in the Mahabhasya 
to the author of the Yoga-sutras. On the other hand, there is ground 
for believing that the author of the Comment on Yoga-sutra iii. 44 may 
have had the author of the Mahabhasya in mind when he (juotes a certain 
formula and ascribes it to Pataiijali. This is the only mention of Patanjali 
in the whole Comment. The fonntila is Ayvjtasiddha^fwayava-hheda^anu- 
</atah mmiiho dravyani ; and although it is ascribed to Patanjali (iti 
Patanjalih)^ it has not been found in the Mahabhasya. Nevertheless the 
Yoga-bliasya does here seem to contain an allusion, more or less direct, 
to the theory of the unity of the parts of concrete substances as set forth 
in the Mahabhasya. But the allusion is not direct enough to serve by 
itself as basis for the assertion that the Yoga-bhasya assumes the identity 
of the two Patanjalis. In other words, it does not justify us in assigning 
to the tradition of their identity a date as ancient as that of the Yoga- 
bhiisya (eighth century). The allusion is, however, significant enough not 
to be lost out of mind, pending the search for other items of cumulative 
evidence looking in the same direction. 

2. Tradition of identity of two Patanjalis not earlier than tenth 
century. —So far as I know, the oldest text implying that the Patanjali 
who wrote the sutras is the same as the Patanjali who wrote the Maha¬ 
bhasya, is stanssa 5 of the introduction to Bhojadeva’s comment on the 
Yoga-sutras, his Bajamartanda. This I would render as follows; 

Victory be to the luminous words of that illustrious sovereign, [Bhoja] 
Bana-rangamalla, who by creating his Grammar, by writing his comment 
on the Patanjalan [treatise, the Yoga-sOtras], and by producing [a work] 
on medicine called Rajamrgahka, has—like Patanjali—removed defilement 
from our speech and minds and bodies. 
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Bhoja’s Grammar, his comment called Kajamartanda, and his medical 
treatise are all extant. The stanza must mean that Patafijali and Bhoja 
both maintained a standard of correct speech, Patahjali by his Mahabhasya 
and Bhoja by his Grammar; and that both made our minds clear of error, 
PataSjali by his Yoga-sutras and Bhoja by his comment upon them; 
and that both made our bodies clear of impurities, Patahjali by his medical 
treatise and Bhoja by his Kajamrgahka. 

This certainly implies that the writer of this stanza identified Patahjali 
of the Yoga-sutras with Patahjali of the Mahabhasya. If the writer of 
the stanza of the introduction is the same as the Bhojadeva who wrote 
the Rajamartanda, we may note that ho is called Ranarahgamalla here, 
Maharajadhiraja in the colophon in Mitra’s edition, and Lord of Dhara 
or Dhare^vara in the colophon in the edition of Aga^e. There were a 
number of Bhojadevas; but whichever of them the author of the Raja¬ 
martanda may be, no one of them is earlier than the tenth century of 
our era. 

The tradition of the triple activity of Patahjali as a writer on Yoga and 
grammar and medicine is reinforced as follows: 

Togena cittaaya, padena vdedm 
malam, carlrasija tu vaidyakena 
yo ’jtdJcarot, tarn jrravaram munlndw, 

Patanjalim prdnjalir dnato 'ami. 

This is cited in (^ivarama's commentary on the Vasavadatta (ed. Bibl. Ind., 
p. 239), which Aufrccht assigns to the eighteenth century. The stanza 
occurs also in some MSS. just before the opening words of the Mahabhasya 
(Kiolhorn’s cd., vol. I, p. 503)—that is, not under circumstances giving 
any clue to its date. We may add that an eighteenth-century work, 
the Patahjalicarita (v. 25, ed. of Kavyamala, vol. 51), vouches for Patanjali’s 
authorship in the fields of Yoga and medicine in the following gUl 
stanza: 

Sutrdni yoga^dstre 

vdidyalca^dstre ca vdritikdni tatdh 
krtvd Patanjcdimvnih 

praedraydm dm jagad idaih trdtv/m. 

As to the precise medical work of which Patahjali was the author or 
with which he had to do, all three stanzas leave us uninformed. Not 
so the following stanza from the introduction to the commentary on 
Caraka, composed by Cakrapani, who (according to Jolly’s book on 
Medicine in Biihler’s Grundriss, p. 25) wrote about 1060: 

Pdtanjala-Mahdhhdsya-Garakapratiaamak'^ih 
mano-vdh-kdyadosdndm hantre 'hipataye natmh. 
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This agrees in sense with the other stanzas, and in addition informs us 
that Patahjali’s medical work consisted in a revision (prcUwamakria) of 
the great compendium of Caraka. 

Accordingly, the Bhoja-stanza appears to be the oldest external evidence 
thus far at hand for the tradition as to the identity of the two Patanjalis, 
and this tradition is not older than the tenth century, a thousand years 
and more after Patahjali the author of the Mahabhasya. 

3. The identification of the two Patanjalis not confirmed hy a oompasriaon 
of philosophical concepts. —Inconsistent use of terminology and con¬ 
flicting definitions of concepts in the case of a single writer of two books 
are frequently explained by the fact that quite distinct subjects are dis¬ 
cussed in the different works. In other cases the subject under discussion 
is the same and such an explanation of the inconsistency does not hold. 
An instance of the latter is the discussion of the nature of substance 
{dravya) in the Yoga-system and in the Mahabhasya. In the commentary 
on Yoga-sutra iii. 44 we have the following definition, “A substance is a 
collection of which the different component parts do not exist separately 
{ayutasiddIui^av(iyavcL>-h1ieda^aiiugaUih samuho dravyam iti Patan- 
jaliJi)” and the definition is attributed to Pataujali as being consistent with 
his sutras. This quotation is of the most technical kind and is in the 
same style as the Nyaya-sutras. A similar use of language, for instance, 
is found in Nyaya-sutra ii. 1, 32 (Vizianagaram edition, p. 798). On the 
other hand this phrase is not to be found in the Mahabhasya, which 
however does repeatedly analyse the concept of substance. And, what 
is more important, nothing so precise as the formula attributed (iii. 44) 
to Patahjali is found in the Yoga-sutras themselves. Yet substance is 
partially defined in Yoga-sutra iii. 14, “ A substance (dharmin) conforms 
itself to quiescent and uprisen and indeterminable external-aspects 
{dharma).’* In this terminology dharmin and dharma of the Yoga-sutra 
are substitutions for dravya and guna of the Mahabhasya. In neither 
case is the description of substance discriminating. Yet such as it is, 
the difference is very slight. In the Mahabhasya it is substance, we 
are told, which makes the difference in weight between iron and cotton 
of the same bulk and dimension (Mahabhasya, Kiclhorn’s edition, vol. II, 
p. 366^®); and it is that which causes the difference between penetrability 
and impenetrability. Or again it is that which does not cease to be, even 
when a succession of properties appears within it (vol. II, p. 366^’). Of 
what kind then is this form of being {tattva) ? The answer is that when 
the various reds and other properties of a myrobalan fruit, for instance, 
successively appear within it, we have the right to call it a substance. 
In short a substance is a concretion of properties (gu^-samiravo dravyam 
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iti, Kielhorn, vol. II, p. 366**®); or, as it is put elsewhere, it is a collection 
of properties (guna-mmuddya) such that the various states (bhdva) depend 
upon it (II. 200^'*). This collection is loosely paraphrased as being a group 
(samghd) or mass (mmuha, II. 356®). 

In order, however, to make the comparison of the dharmin of the Yoga- 
sutras with the dravya of the Mahabhasya, we must assume that the 
interpretation of the Yoga-sutros, as given in the Comment, correctly 
represents the concept in the mind of the author of the sutras. There 
might well have been a series of redactions of the works of Patahjali, 
as of those of Caraka. The later interpretation, such as the formula in 
the Comment on iii. 44, might give us the original thought in more tech¬ 
nical form. If this be so, we find a great similarity in the discussion 
of the relation of whole and parts in the two works. In the Comment 
on the Yoga-sfitra iii. 44 a collection (.samn/in) is of two kinds; 1. that in 
which the parts have lost their distinctness, for example, ‘ a tree ’, ' a herd ’, 
‘ a grove ’; 2. that in which the parts are distinctly described, for example, 
‘ gods and human beings.’ The second class has two subdivisions: 2“. one 
in which the distinctness of parts is emphasized, for example, ‘ a grove of 
mangoes’; 2**. one in which the distinctness is not emphasized, for 
example, ‘ a mango-grove.’ From another point of view a group is two¬ 
fold: 1. a group whereof the parts can exist separately, for example^ 
‘ a grove ’, wherein the trees exist separately from the aggregate whole; 
2. a group whereof the parts cannot exist separately, for example, ‘ a tree ’ 
or ‘ an atom ’. The question now arises, To which of these kinds of groups 
does a substance belong? A substance (dravya) is an aggregate of generic 
and particular qualities (sd/manyor-vi'Cesa-mmuddya). This is the definition 
of substance from the point of view of its relation to its qualities. 
Furthermore, the substance is a group of the second subdivision of the 
second kind; it is ‘ a collection of which the different pai ts do not exist 
separately’. This then is the resultant definition of substance according 
to the traditional interpretation of the Sutras. 

What now is the relation of whole and parts in the Mahabhasya, with 
especial reference to the substance and its qualities ? A collection (samu- 
daya) is loosely paraphrased as being a group (mrhgha) or mass (samuJia, 
Kielhorn, vol. II, p. 356®). It is, etymologically at least, a concretion of 
properties (gurM-mihdrdva II. 366‘'*®). It is a collection of parts; the 
characteristics of the parts determine the characteristics of the whole 
(III. 3**; avayavdir arthavadhhih samuddyd apy arthavanto hhavanti 
1.217^®; I. 30®®"**^; avayave krtaiii liTtgam BamuddyaHya vi^esalcaTh, hhuvati 
I. 289***'; and I. 377*^). All these cases would belong to the first subdivi¬ 
sion of the second kind of group, whereof the parts can exist separately. 
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Yet a collection (samvddya) is not merely an assemblage of parts, but is 
a unity performing functions which the parts by themselves cannot 
perform, for example, the blanket, the rope, the chariot, as compared with 
the threads, the fibres, the chariot-parts, I. 220^®”**®. All these cases would 
belong to the second subdivision of the second kind of group, wherein 
the parts cannot exist separately {ayutasiddMvayava). Such then are 
the different groups (samudaya). 

With regard to the substance (dravya)^ its relation to its qualities (gu'm) 
is analogous to the relation of the parts to the group, I. 220, vart. 11. 

Just as a collection {samvddya) is characterized by its parts {avayavdt- 
'inaka) III. 3^^, so the substance (dravya) is characterized by its qualities 
(gwwbtmaka) on is a collection of qualities {gunvisamvddbya) II. 200^®. 
This last foimula is given tentatively as a not quite final conclusion; yet 
the definition is not rejected. And elsewhere, I. 41P®, II. 356”, II. 415^®, 
and especially II. 366^^'®”, it is accepted as a working definition. Some 
qualities like sound, touch, colour, and taste belong to all substances; they 
at least are present L 246*^^ II. 198®^*^. Nothing, however, is said about 
a generic-form being required to constitute a substance {dravya). At the 
most it is true that when one asserts the reality of a species {dkrti) one 
does not deny the reality of the substance (dravi/a); and conversely. 
For each person who makes the assertion, the reality of both is asserted. 
Either the species or the substance may be dominant in anything, and 
the other subordinate. It is only r. matter of the relative emphasis in 
the use of words. But tlu) word substance is used for mass of particular 
qualities; it is not a concretion of species and qualities, but is contrasted 
with species. Accordingly even if we admit that the formula ascribed 
to Patahjali in the Comment on iii. 13 is the correct rendering of the 
thought in the mind of Patanjali, the author of the Yoga-sutra, it is not 
true that Patanjali, the author of the Mahabhasya, when speaking of 
a substance {dravya) means what is contained in this formula. And 
there is nothing here to indicate that the tradition which identifies the 
two Patanjalis must l)e correct. 

4. Date of the Yoga-sutras between A.D. 300 and A.D. 500. —If Patanjali, 
the author of the Mahabhasya, is not the author of the Yoga-sutras, when 
were they written? The polemic in the Yoga-sutras themselves against 
the nirdlamhana school of Buddhists gives the answer. Very probably 
in the two Yoga-sutras iii. 14 and 15 and certainly in iv. 14 to 21 this 
school is attacked. The idealism of the Vijndna~vdda is attacked in iv. 15, 
16, and 17. We cannot, it is true, maintain that the Vijndifui-vdda here 
attacked by the Sutra must be the idealism of Vasubandhu. But the 
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probability that the idealism is Vasubandhu’s is great. And the earlier 
limit TTOuld then be the fourth century. There surely were idealists 
before him, just as there were pre-Patafijalan philosophers of yoga. Yet 
wc have the great authority of Vacaspatimi^-ra to support the obvious 
probability that the school of Vijfianavddins is here combated by 
Patafijali. He accepts the interpretation of the Comment which intro¬ 
duces a Vijfidnavdflinam Vdind^iJcam (p. 292^', Calc, ed.) as being 
intended by the author of the Siitra. It is true that the Sutra itself 
obviously does not make explicit references to this or any other school. 
Still the fact remains that the Sutra is attacking some idealist; that the 
Comment explicitly states the idealist’s position; and that Vacaspatimiyra 
identifies the idealist as being a Vijndnavddin. Elsewhere Vacaspatimi^ra 
contrasts this school with othei' Buddliist schools. And the possibility 
that he is referring to some Vijhdna~vdda other than Vasubandhu’s is. 
remote. If this be so, it becomes clearer why Nagarjuna (a little before 
A.D. 200), the great expounder of the Qunya~vddu, does not, so far as 
we have discovered in the portion of the Mulamadhyamika-karikas thus 
far published (fasc. I-V), mention Patanjali. Yet from the Chinese transla¬ 
tions of Nagarjuna it is clear that he v'as familiar with the philo.sophical yoga. 
For example in the Chinese translation,^ made in a.d. 472, of Nagiirjuna’s 
Upayakau^alyahfdaya-^astra (Nanjio, No. 1257), eight schools of philo¬ 
sophers and logicians are enumerated: 1. Fire-worshippers, 2. Mimansakas, 
3. Vai^esikas, 4. Samkhya, 5. Yoga, 6. Nirgranthas, 7. Monists, 8. Pluralists. 
There was then a philosophical school of Yoga about a. d. 200.- Patanjali 
was not unknowm to Buddhist writers. But there is nothing to indicate 
that Nagarjuna is referring to Patanjali, the philosopher, who would then 
have preceded both nirdlarnbawi schools. More probably, w'c may suppose, 
he refers to some one of the authorities on Yoga, such as JaigTsavya or 
Pauca^ikha wdio are quoted in the Yoga-bhasya. 

With regard to the later limit, a reference, if historically sound, would 
make it certain that Patanjali lived Iwfore a.d. 400. In the Mahavahsa, 
chap. 37, vs. 167 (Tumour, p. 250; compare Dines Andersen, Pali Reader, 
I, p. 113, st. 3), we have the words 

Vihdram eJeam dgamma rail ini Pdtanjall-matam 
parivatteiL. 

The verse refers to Bu(ldhaghosa, who lived in the first half of the fifth 


’ I am indubied to the Rev. Kentoku Hori 
of Tokyo for this reference. 

* ProfesBor Jacobi has proved the existence 
of a philosophical Yoga system, resting 


u{>on logical inferences and not upon 
intuitive processes, as early as 300 B.o. 
(SB. der kdnigl. preuss. Ak. derWiss., 
13. Juli 1911). 
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century. But unfortunately the Mahavahsa proper, the work of Maha- 
nama, ends, according to the judgement of Professor Geiger, at chapter 37, 
verse 50, at which point also the tika stops. The quotation therefore belongs 
to the Culavahsa. And if, as Professor Geiger concludes, the work of 
Mahanama is to be placed in the first quarter of the sixth century, the 
verse in question comes later, and probably later to such a degree that its 
value as evidence is almost nothing. If this be so, one can easily explain 
how it is that Buddhaghosa in the whole Visuddhimagga and in the 
Atthasalini makes no allusion to Patanjali. 

Much more conclusive is the fact that Umasvati in his Tattvarthadhigama- 
sutra ii. 52 refers to Yoga-sutra iii. 22. There can be little doubt of the 
reference since Umasvati’s Bhasya repeats (Bib. Ind. ed. p. 53^'’ and 65’^) 
two of the illustrations given in the Yoga-bhasya, of the fire set in the dry 
grass and of the cloth rolled up into a ball. Other references (Tattvartha- 
dhiga,ma-Hutra xii. 5 and 6 and ix. 44-46) are quite as likely allusions to 
ancient Jain formulae as to Patanjali. By how much Umasvati’s date 
precedes that of his commentator, Siddhasena, cannot be said until the 
complete text of Siddhasena is published. The date for Siddhasena is set 
by Professor Jacobi (ZDMG. 60.289, Leipzig, 1906, reprint p. 3, Eine Jaina- 
Dogmatik) at the middle or end of the sixth century. Umasvati precedes 
him ; and Patanjali the philosopher would not be later than A.D. 500 and 
might be much earlier. 

On the other hand I should guess that he is not much earlier. Because, for 
one reason, as Professor Steherbatskoi reports, Dignaga (about a.d. 550 
or earlier) seems to know nothing of him. And secondly because it is 
improbable that the Yoga-bhasya was composed very much later. 

Other confirmatory evidence, somewliat later but more certain, would 
be the reference to Yoga-sutra i. 33 in Magha’s Qi^upalavadha iv. 55. 
I*rof(!ssor Hultzsch has kindly pointed out another reference at xiv. 62 of 
Magha’s poem. In respect of the date of Magha, Professor Jacobi concluded 
(WZKM. vol. Ill, p. 121 fF.) that Magha lived about the middle of the sixth 
century. But Mr. Gaurishankar Ojha’s discovery of the Vasantgadh inscrip¬ 
tion dated Vikrama 682 adds new and most convincing evidence. Professor 
Kielhorn (Gdttinger Nachrichten, philol.-histor. Klasse, 1906, Heft 2, p. 146) 
is of the opinion that Magha, the grandson of a minister of the King Varma- 
lata, must be placed at about the second half of the seventh century. 

Still later, Gaudapada (about A.D. 700), in his comment on the Silrhkhya- 
Karika 23, quotes Yoga-sutra ii. 30 and 32 and names Patanjali as the 
authoi*. 

The conclusion would bo then that Pataiij all’s sutras were written at some 
time in the fourth or fifth century of our era. 
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5. Date of the Togar-bhisya between A.D. 650 and A.D. 850. —Of this 
the limits are easier to fix. Three pieces of evidence help us to determine 
the earliest limit. 

A. The Comment could not in any case be much earlier than a. d. 350. 
For (at the end of iii. 53 or 52) it quotes Varsaganya in the words 

7imrti-vyavadhi-jati-bheddhhdvdn ndstim/dlapfikaktvam iti Vdrsaganyah. 

And again (iv. 13) the Comment quotes from a ^tranv^dsaimm as follows: 

Gvndtidni paramarh rupam na dr^ipatluim rcdmti 
yat tu drstipatluim jirdptam tan nidyeva sutuccJtalcam. 

Fortunately Vacaspatimi^ira offers us the information that this is an exposi¬ 
tion of the teaching of the Shasti-tantra. And furthermore, in the BhamatT 
on VeJanta-sutra ii. 1. 2. 3 (Nirnayasagara edition, 1904, p. 352, line 7 of 
the Bhainati), we are told that it is Varsaganya, the founder of the Yoga 
system, who said these words {ata eva yoga-^dsfram vyutpddayitd dim mia 
Bhagavd)o Vdrmganyah “ gundiidm jmramam . ..”). 

Thus the Comment contains two quotations from Varsaganya. There is 
little reason to doubt that Varsaganya was an older contemporary of 
Vasubandhu. Professor Takakusu^ by a combination of dates centering 
about the Chinese translation of Paramartha’s Life of Vasubandhu estimated 
that Vasubandhu lived from about A.D. 420 till 500. Professor Sylvain 
L^vi (Asanga, vol. II, pp. 1 and 2) accepted the result of these discussions. 
But Professor Wogihara^ had conjectured that the date of Vasubandhu 
must be set back. An elaborate confirmation of his suggestion is now 
offered by Monsieur Noel Peri,“ who places the death of Vasubandhu 
at A.D. 350; and by Mr. B. Shiiwo,* who estimates that Vasubandhu’s 
life was from A.D. 270 to 350. This is a return to the fourth century, 
the date for Vasubandhu which Biihler ® favoured. Accordingly the Bhasya 
must in any case be later than A.D. 350. 

B. Another kind of evidence which helps us to determine yet more closely 
the earliest limit is the fact that the decimal system is used by way of 


* Bulletin de J’^lcole Franfaise d’Extreme- 
Onert, 1904, tome TV, pp. 48 and 56 ; 
and JRAS. Jan. 1905, pp. 16-18 of the 
reprint. 

® Asanga’s Bodhisattvahhumi, Leipzig, 
1908, p. 14. 

® “A propoB dc la date dc Vasubandhu” 
(Bulletin dc I'^eole Fran^aise d’Ex- 
trcmc-Orient, tome XI, 1911, p. 3H9). 


* “Doctor Takakusu and Monsieur Peri 
on the date of Vasubandhu” in the 
Tetflugaku Zasshi, vol. 27, Nov.-Dee., 
1912. I am indebted to Mr. K. Yabuki 
for this. 

® “Die indischen Inschriften und das 
Alter der indischen Kunst-Poesie," in 
Sitzungsberichte dor Kaiserl. Akad. 
der Wiss., Wien, 1890, p. 79 f. 
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illustration in the Comment on iii. 13. The oldest epigraphic * instance 
of the use of the decimal system is in the*Uurjara inscription of A.D. 595. 
With one obscure and doubtful exception, there is no literary evidence 
of the use of the decimal system before Varahamihira, who lived in the 
sixth century. If we consider this kind of evidence alone, it is improbable 
that the Comment precedes the year A. D. 500; it is probably later. 

C. There is evidence which determines that the earliest limit of the 
Comment is still later, as late as the seventh century. In the stanza 
iv. 55 of the Qifupalavadha by Magha (circa a.d. 660), not only Yoga- 
siitra i. 33 is referred to, but also the words of the avatdratm in the 
Comment. In the Comment the pariJearma of the citta is enjoined. This 
is an uncommon term. Even if citta-parikamTna might be found in 
Buddhist books, the fact that it here immediately precedes the quotation 
from Butra i. 33, makes it almost certain that such a mixture of termino¬ 
logy is impossible. In fact the stanza is full of specific yoga-terms in 
each line to such an extent that reference to any other system, much 
less to some heretical book, is quite excluded. The point is then that 
the words citta-parilcarma together with the first word of the sutra 
have been wrought into the metre of the poem as one word. The poet, 
as we saw, probably lived in the second half of the seventh century. If 
this is trustworthy evidence, the Comment cannot be earlier than A.D. 650. 

D. The later limit is set by the date of Vacaspatimi 9 ra’s Nyaya Index, 
A.D. 841 — see below, page xxiii. 

Accordingly the date of the Bhasya would be somewhere between about 
A.D. 650 and about a.J). 850. 

6. Date of Vacaspatim^ra’s Tattva-vai$aradl about A.D. 850. —In the 

verse at the close of his Bhamatl-nibandha, Vacaspatimi^ra gives the names 
of his works, seven in number: 

Yan I^’ydijahmikd-Tativasamikm-Tattvabinfiduhldh i 
Yan Nydya’-Sdtukhya-Yogd'fidth, Veda aid iidm niha’ndha'adih u 
Samaedimm raaJtat punyam, tat pJadam pvshdam mayd \ 
Saraarpitam; athditemt priyatdm Parame<p)arah n. 

The Nydya-vdrttUca-tdtparya-tllcd is on the Nyaya system; the Taitva- 


• See p. 78, of Biihler's Palaeographie, in 
his Grundriss. In his Notes on Indian 
Mathematics (Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, July 1907, vol. Ill, 
number 7, p. 482, note 5), Mr. G. R. 
Kaye gives a list of opigraphical in¬ 
stances of the notation in which 


“ place-value " is utilized. Most of 
these he thinks are worthless as evi¬ 
dence for the introduction of the 
decimal system. The same conclusion 
is reached in a later article (JRAS. 
July 1910, p. 749). 
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kdumudi is on the Saihkhya system; the Tattva-vdi^mdl is on the Yoga; 
the Nydya-kanikd, a gloss on tlie Vidhi^viveka, is on the Mimahsa; the 
Tattva-bindu is on Bhatta's exposition of the Mimahsa; the Tattva-aamiksd 
and the Bhdmatl are both on the Vedanta. 

In the same verse at the end of the Bhamati he speaks of himself as living 
under King Nrga: 

toBmiii mahlpe raahanlyakli'tdu ^I'vman-Nrge ’kdri mayd nibandkah. 
Unfortunately there is (as Professor Liiders informs cne) no epigraphical 
record of this king and we cannot say when or where he lived. Vacas- 
patimi 9 ra was a native of Mithila/ the northern part of Tirhut, and the 
latter part of his name would indicate, as Fitz-Edward Hall has pointed 
out, that he was a native of Gangetic Hindustan. 

In the introduction to his edition of the Kusumafijali {Calcutta, 1864, p. x). 
Professor Cowell thinks that Vacaspatimi^ra lived in the tenth century. 
Barth (Bull, des Rel. de I’lnde, 1893, p. 271) would set him at the end of 
the eleventh or beginning of the twelfth century. Professor Macdonell 
(Hist, of Sansk. Lit., p. 393) places him soon after a.d. 1100. 

These judgements rest, more or less, upon the opinion that the Raja-varttika, 
quoted by Vacaspatimi 9 ra in his Samkhya-tattva-kaumudi on Karika 72, 
was composed by, or for, Bhoja Raja, called Ranarafiga Malla, King of Dhara 
(1018-1060). This opinion accords with the assertion of Pandit KaQinatha 
^astri Astaputra of Benares College, who assured Dr. Fitz-Edward Hall that 
a manuscript of the Raja-varttika had been in his possession several years 
(Hall’s edition of the Samkhya-pravacana-bhasya, 1856, p. 33). But the 
visible basis for this assertion that the Raja in question is Bhoja is not 
now at hand. 

Similarly, Professor Pathak in his article on Dhannakirti and Shankara- 
carya (sec Journal of the Bombay Branch RAS., vol. XXVIII, no. 48, 1891, 
p. 89, and also the table in the same Journal, p. 235, no. 49, note 74) is 
content to rest his conclusions as to the date of Vacaspatimi 9 ra upon the 
fact that Qribharati, the pupil of Bodharanya, in his edition of the Samkhya- 
tattva-kaumudi (Benares, Jainaprabhakara Press, 1889, p. 182), prints, in a 
note at the end, the word Bhoja before the word Raja-varttika. Thus it 
would appear that this varttika is by Bliojaraja and that Vacaspatimi 9 ra, 
who quotes it, must be later than Bliojaraja, that is, later than the tenth 
century. But we are not at all sure from other manuscript evidence 
that the word Bhoja should be read before the word Raja-varttika, and 
the date of this Raja-varttika is therefore undetermined. 

* See the beginning of the Nyayasutro- prasad^aBtrl, Notices of Sanskrit MSS., 

ddharah by Vacaspatimipra ^rJvnca- Second Series, vol. II, p. 98). 

spatmipVHa MithilcipMraaurina (Hara* 
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By way of contrast we now have the direct statement of Yacaspatimi^ra 
that he finished his Nyayasucinibandha in the year 898. For on the first 
page of this appendix to the Nyaya-varttika, as given in the edition of the 
Nyaya-varttika in the Bibliotheca Indica, 1907, he says that he is about to 
compose an index for the Nyaya-sutras 

(/r%vaca»pati'mi(^rena mayd suci vidJmeyate. 

And in the colophon he says that he made the work for the delight of 
the intelligent in the year 898. 

NydyaswinibaTidfio ’sdv akdri audhiydm mude 

^rlvdcaspatimicrena vaav-anka-vaau-vatmre. 

It remains to determine whether this year belongs to the era of Vikrama- 
ditya or of Qalivahana. In the introduction to his edition of Six Buddhist 
Nyaya Tracts (Bibl. Ind., 1910), Mahamahopadhyaya Haraprasad Shastrl 
gives the date as belonging to the second era, to Qaka 898. He says (p. iii) 
that the author of the Apohasiddhi “ takes a good deal of pains in elaborately 
refuting the theory of Vacaspatimi^ra”, and that he does “ not quote or refute 
Udayana, whose date is Qaka 905 = a.d. 983”. In his Notices of Sanskrit 
Manuscripts, second series, vol. II, p. xix, this distinguished scholar had 
come to the same conclusion with regard to the era to which this date of 
Vaeaspatimigra should be assigned. This conclusion seemed doubtful to 
Mr. Nilrnani Chakravarti, M.A., in his valuable Chronology of Indian 
Authors, a supplement to Miss Duff’s Chronology of India (Journal of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, vol. 3, 1907, p. 205). And one cannot refrain 
from thinking that the other era is presumably more likely for a Northern 
writer; and that more especially a gi-eat difficulty is created if only seven 
years are supposed to separate Vaeaspatimigra and Udayana. The difference 
between the two philosophers is of such a kind that one must assume a much 
longer interval between their writings. And furthermore, would it not be 
an extraordinary coincidence that the author of the Apohasiddhi should 
be so minutely familiar with the work of Vaeaspatimigra, and yet not 
have the dimmest sense of the existence of Udayana, the light of a new 
dawn in the world of Nyaya? Accordingly, the date of Vacaspati’s 
Nyaya-index would appear to be Sanivat 898 = a.d. 841; and the dates 
of his six other works, including the Tattva-vaigaradi, may be presumed 
to be not many years earlier or later. We are therefore safe in making 
the statement that the date of the Tattva-vaigaradi is not far from the 
middle of the ninth century, or approximately a. d. 850. 
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TRANSLATION OF THE YOGA-SUTRAS WITHOUT 

THE comme;nt or the explanation 


Being the Sutra.s translated in groups, together with 

GROUP-HEADINGS ADDED BY THE TRANSLATOR 

BOOK FIKST—concentration 

Goal of Concentration 

i. 1-4. Yoga is the concentration which restricts the fluctuations. Freed 
from them, the Self attains to self-expression. 

i. 1 Now the exposition of yoga fis to be made], i. 2 Yoga is the 
restriction of the fluctuations of mind-stulf. i. 3 Then the Seer (that is, 
the Self] abides in himself, i. 4 At other times it [the Self] takes the 
same form as the fluctuations [of mind-stuffj. 

Forms of the mind-stnff 

i. 5-11. The fluctuations are all exposed to attack from the hindrances 
and are five in number: 1. sourees-of-valid-ideas; 2. misconceptions; 
3. predicate-relations; 4. sleep; 5. memory. 

i. 5 The fluctuations are of five kinds and are hindered or unhindered, 
i. 6 Sources-of-valid-ideas and misconceptions and predicate-relations and 
sleep and memory, i. 7 Sources-of-valid-ideas are perception and inference 
and verbal-communication, i. 8 Misconception is an erroneous idea 
not based on that form [in respect of which the misconception is 
entertained], i. 9 The predicate-relation {vilcalpa) is without any [ corre¬ 
sponding perceptible] object and follows as a result of perception or 
of words, i, 10 Sleep is a fluctuation of [mind-stuff'] supported by 
the cause of the [transient] negation [of the waking and the di’eaming 
fluctuations], i. 11 Memoiy is not-adding-surreptitiously to a once 
experienced object. 

Kethods of restricting fluctnations 

i. 12-16. An orientation of the whole life with reference to one idea; an 
emotional transformation corresponding to this focused state. 

i. 12 The restriction of them is by [means] of practice and passionless- 
ness. i. 13 Practice is [repeated] exeition to the end that [the mind- 
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stuff] shall have pennanence in this [restricted state], i. 14 But this 
[practice] becomes confirmed when it has been cultivated for a long time 
and uninterruptedly and with earnest attention, i. 15 Fassionlessness 
is the consciousness of being master on the part of one who has rid 
himself of thirst for either seen or revealed objects, i. 16 This [passion¬ 
lessness] is highest when discernment of tlie Self results in thirsUessness 
for qualities [and not merely for objects]. 

Kinds of concentration 

i. 17-18. Four kinds of conscious concentration, and the concentration of 
subliminal-impressions alone. 

i. 17 [Concentration becomes] conscious [of its objetit] by assuming 
forms either of deliberation [upon coarse objects] or of reflection upon 
subtile objects or of joy or of the feeling-of-personality. i. 18 The other 
[concentration which is not conscious of objects] consists of subliminal- 
impressions only [after objects have merged], and follows upon that 
practice w'hich effects the cessation [of fluctuations]. 

Degrees of approach to concentration 

i. 19-23. The worldly approach; the spiritual approach; the combina¬ 
tions of methods and intensities; and the devotion to the highest Self. 

i. 19 [Concentration not con.scious of objects] caused by worldly [means] 
is the one to which the discarnate attain and to which those [whose 
bodies] are resolved into primary-matter attain, i. 20 [Concentration 
not conscious of objects,] which follows upon belief [and] energy [and] 
mindfulness [and] concentration [and] insight, is that to which the 
others [the yogins] attain, i. 21 For the keenly intense, [concentration] 
is near. i. 22 Because [this keenness] is gentle or moderate or keen, 
there is a [concentration] superior even to this [near kind], i. 23 Or 
[concentration] is attained by devotion to the I^vara. 

Analysis of the highest Self 

i. 24-28. Unique quality of the highest Self; proof of His existence; His 
temporal priority; His symbolical realization. 

i. 24 Untouched by hindrances or karmas or fruition or by latent-deposits, 
the l 9 vara is a special kind of Self. i. 26 In this [I^vara] the germ of 
the omniscient is at its utmost excellence, i. 26 Teacher of the Primal 
[Sages] also, forasmuch as [with Him] them is no limitation by time, 
i. 27 The word-expivssing Him is the Mystic-syllable, i. 28 Bepetition 
of it and reflection upon its meaning [should be made]. 
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Obstacles to the cahuinff of the uind-stnff 

i. 29-34. The inner sense is exposed to distractions which may be over¬ 
come by focusing the mind; by the cultivation of sentiments; one may 
also practise breathings. 

i. 29 Thereafter comes the right-knowledge of him who thinks in an 
inverse way, and the removal of obstacles, i. 30 Sickness and languor 
and doubt and heedlessness and worldliness and erroneous perception and 
failure to attain any stage [of concentration] and instability in the state 
[when attained]—these distractions of the mind-stuif are the obstacles, 
i. 31 Pain and despondency and unsteadiness of the body and inspiration 
and expiration are the accompaniments of the distractions, i. 32 To 
check them [let there be] practice upon a single entity, i. 33 By the 
cultivation of friendliness towards happiness, and compassion towards 
pain, and joy towards merit, and indifference towards demerit, i. 34 Or 
[the yogin attains the undisturbed calm of the mind-stuff] by expulsion 
and retention of breath. 

Attainment of Stability 

i. 35-39. Suitable objects for fixed-attention and contemplation. 

i. 36 Or [he gains stability when] a sense-activity arises connected with 
an object [and] bringing the central-organ into a relation of stability, 
i. 36 Or an undistressed [and] luminous [sense-activity when arisen 
brings the central-organ into a relation of stability], i. 37 Or the mind- 
stuff [reaches the stable state] by having as its object [a mind-stuff] freed 
from passion, i. 38 Or [the mind-stuff reaches the stable state] by 
having as the supporting-object a perception in dream or in sleep, i. 39 Or 
[the mind-stuff reaches the stable state] b^f contemplation upon any such 
an object as is desired. 

Mastery and concentrafcifm 

i. 40-47. Classification of concentration with reference to different single 
objects or absence of objects, or to the mental act, or to a fusion of object 
and knower. 

i. 40 His mastery extends from the smallest atom to the greatest 
magnitude, i. 41 [The mind-stuff] from which, as from a precious gem, 
fluctuations have dwindled away, reaches tlie balanced-state, which, in 
the case of the knower or of the process-of-knowing or of the object- 
to-be-known, is in the state of resting upon [one] of those [ three] and in 
the state of being tinged by [one] of these [three], i. 42 Of [these 
balanced-states] the state-balanced with deliberation is confused by 
reason of predicate-relations between w'ords and intended-objects and 
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ideas, i. 43 When the memory is quite purified, [that balanced<state]— 
which is, as it were, empty of itself and which brightens [into conscious 
knowledge] as the intended-object and nothing more—is super-delibera¬ 
tive. i. 44 By this same [balanced-state] the reflective and the super- 
reflective [balanced-states] are also explained, i 45 The subtile object 
also terminates in unresoluble-primary-matter {aUnga). i. 46 These 
same [balanced-states] are the seeded concentration. L 47 When there 
is the clearness of the super-reflective [balanced-state, the yogin gains] 
internal undisturbed calm. 

Normative insight 

i. 48-51. After-effects of concentrated insight efface after-effects of con¬ 
centration upon objects. 

i. 48 In this [concentrated mind-stuff] the insight is truth-bearing, 
i. 49 Has another object than the insight resulting from things heard 
or from inferences, inasmuch as its intended-object is a particular, 
i. 50 The subliminal-impression produced by this [super-reflective 
balanced-state] is- hostile to other subliminal-impressions, i. 51 When 
this [subliminal-impression] also is restricted, since all is I'estricted, [the 
yogin gains] seedless concentration. 


BOOK SECOND—MEANS OF ATTAINMENT 

Devices for weakeniaig hindrances 

ii. 1-11. Aids serviceable to the beginner who is on the path to con¬ 
centration. 

ii. 1 Self-castigation and study and devotion to the I^vara are the Yoga 
of action, ii. 2 For the cultivation of concentration and for the 
attenuation of the hindrances. iL 3 Undifferentiated-consciousness 
{avidya) and the feeling-of-personality and passion and aversion and the 
will-to-live are the five hindrances, ii. 4 Undifferentiated-consciousness 
is the field for the others whether they be dormant or attenuated or 
intercepted or sustained, ii. 5 The recognition of the permanent, of 
the pure, of pleasure, and of a self in what is impermanent, impure, 
pain, and not-self is undifferentiated-consciousness {avidya). ii. 6 When 
the power of seeing and the power by which one sees have the 
appearance of being a single self, [this is] the feeling-of-persohality. 
ii. 7 Passion is that which dwells upon pleasure. iL 8 Aversion is that 
which dwells upon pain. ii. 9 The will-to-live sweeping on [by the 
force of] its own nature exists in this form even in the wise. iL 10 
e [h.O.B. it] 
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These [hindrances when they have become subtile] are to be escaped 
by the inverse-propagation, ii. 11 The fluctuations of these should b& 
escaped by means of contemplation. 


ii. 12-14. Origin of karma in hindrances; result of karma in state-of- 
existence, length of life, and pleasure or pain. 

ii. 12 The latent-deposit of karma has its root in the hindrances and may 
be felt in a birth seen or in a birth unseen, ii. 13 So long as the root 
exists, there will be fruition from it [that is] birth [and] length-of-life 
[and] kind-of-experience. ii. 14 These [fruitions] have joy or extreme 
anguish as results in accordance with the quality of their causes whether 
merit or demerit. 

All is pain 

ii. 16. Present and future and past correlations with objects result un¬ 
avoidably in pain. 

ii. 15 As being the pains which are mutations and anxieties and 
subliminal-impressions, and by reason of the opposition of the fluctuations 
of the aspects {^una ),—to the discriminating all is nothing but pain. 

There is an escape 

ii. 16. Only yogins are sensitive to future pain. This may be avoided in 
that it has not expressed itself in actual suffering. 

ii. 16 That which is to be escaped is pain yet to come. 

Cause of pain 

ii. 17-24. The Seer-sight relation implies 1. complexes of potential 
stresses between aspects (guna) and between sense-organs and elements, 
2. the power of the Seer who is undefiled by aspects, 3. the actual correla¬ 
tion until the purpose of the Seer, which is to differentiate consciousness, is 
completed. 

ii. 17 The correlation of the Seer and the object-of-sight is the cause 
of that which is to be escaped, ii. 18 With a disposition to brightness 
and to activity and to inertia, and with the elements and the organs 
as its essence, and with its purpose the experience and the liberation 
[of the Self],—this is the object-of-sight. ii. 19 The particularized and 
the unparticularized [forms] and the resoluble only [into primary matter] 
• and irresoluble-primary-matter—are the divisions of the aspects {guna). 
ii. 20 The Seer who is nothing but [the power of seeing], although 
undeflled looks upon the presented idea. ii. 21 The object- 

of-sight is only for the sake of it [the Self], ii. 22 Though it has 
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ceased [to be seen] in the case of one whose purpose is accomplished, 
it has not ceased to be, since it is comiUon to others [besides himself], 
ii. 23 The reason for the apperception of what the power of the 
property and of what the power of the proprietor are, is correlation, 
ii. 24 The reason for this [correlation] is undififerentiated'consciousness 
(avidya). 

The escape 

ii. 25. Positive state of Isolation follows the ending of the correlation. 

ii. 25 Since this [non-sight] does not exist, there is no correlation. This 
is the escape, the Isolation of the Seer. 

Means of escape 

ii. 26-27. The act of discrimination leading up to the act of insight. 

ii. 26 The means of attaining escape is unwavering discriminative 
discernment, ii. 27 For him [there is] insight sevenfold and advancing 
in stages to the highest. 

Eight aids to yoga 

ii. 28-29. To purify the aspects and to intensify intuitive thinking there 
are five indirect aids and three direct aids. 

ii. 28 After the aids to yoga have been followed up, when the impurity 
has dwindled, there is an enlightenment of perception reaching up to the 
discriminative discernment, ii. 29 Abstentions and observances and 
postums and regulations-of-the-breath and withdrawal-of-the-senses and 
fixed-attention and contemplation and concentration. 

First indirect aid: i. Five abstentions 
ii. 30-31. The elements and degrees of morality in the form of prohibi¬ 
tions. 

ii. 30 Abstinence from injury and from falsehood and from theft and from 
incontinence and from acceptance of gifts are the abstentions, ii. 31 When 
they are unqualified by species or place or time or exigency and when 
[covering] all [these] classes—there is the Great Course-of-conduct. 

Second indirect aid: ii. Five observances 

ii. 32. Advances in morality in the form of voluntary action. 

ii. 32 Cleanliness and contentment and self-castigation and study and 
devotion to the lyvara are the observances. 

Besnlts of the abstentions and observances 
ii. 33-45. Persistent inhibitions of certain kinds reorganize an increase of 
activity of the opposite kind. 

ii. 33 If there be inhibition by perverse-considerations, th»e should be 
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cultivation of the opposites, ii. 84 Since perverse*considerations such 
as injuries, whether done or caused to be done or approved, whether 
ensuing upon greed or anger or infatuation, whether mild or moderate 
or vehement, find their unending consequences in pain and husk of 
thinking, there should be the cultivation of their opposites, ii. 36 As 
soon as he is grounded in abstinence from injury, his presence begets 
a suspension of enmity, ii. 86 As soon as he is grounded in abstinence 
from falsehood, actions and consequences depend upon him. ii. 37 As- 
soon as he is grounded in abstinence from theft, all jewels approach him. 
ii. 38 As soon as he is grounded in abstinence from incontinence, he 
acquires energy, ii. 39 As soon as he is established in abstinence from 
acceptance of gifts, a thorough illumination upon the conditions of birth, 
ii. 40 As a result of cleanliness there is disgust at one’s own body and- 
no intercourse with others, ii. 41 Purity of safiva and gentleness and 
singleness-of-intent and subjugation of the senses and fitness for the 
sight of the self. ii. 42 As a result of contentment there is an acquisition 
of superlative pleasure, ii. 48 Perfection in the body and in the organs 
after impurity has dwindled as a result of self-castigation, ii. 44 As 
a result of study there is communion with the chosen deity, ii. 45 
Perfection of concentration as a result of devotion to the I^vara. 

Third indirect aid: iii. Postures 

ii. 46-48. Bodily conditions favourable to concentration. 

ii. 46 Stable-and-easy posture, ii. 47 By relaxation of effort or by a 
[mental] state-of-balance with reference to Ananta. ii. 48 Thereafter 
he is unassailed by extremes. 

Fourth indirect aid: iv. Restraint of the breath 

ii. 49-52. Calming of affective states is favourable to concentration. 

ii. 49 When there is [stability of posture], the restraint of breath, a 
cutting off of the flow of inspiration and expiration, follows, ii. 50 [This 
is] external or hitemal or suppressed in fluctuation and is regulated by 
place and time and number and is protracted and subtile, ii. 51 The 
foui'th [restraint of the breath] transcends the external and the internal 
object. iL 52 As a result of this the covering of the light dwindles away. 

Fifth indirect aid: v. Withdrawal of the sense-organe 
ii. 68-55. The span of attention is confined to an inner object. 

ii. 63 For fixed-attentions also the central organ becomes fit. ii. 64 The 
withdrawal of the senses is as it were the imitation of the mind-stuff 
as it is in itself on the part of the organs by disjoining themselves from 
their object, ii. 65 As a result of this [withdrawal] there is a complete- 
mastery of the organs. 
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BOOK THIRD-SUPERNORMAL POWERS 

First direct aid: vi. Fucad^tteutioii 

iiL 1. The knower focuses the process of knowing upon the object to be 
known. 

iiL 1 Binding the mind-stuff to a place is fixed-attention. 

Second direct aid: viL Contemplation 
iiL 2. A two-term relation between the process of knowing and the object 
to be known. 

iii. 2 Focusedness of the presented idea upon that [place] is con¬ 
templation. 

Third direct aid: viii. Concentration 
iii. 3. A fusion of the knower and the process of knowing with the object 
to be known. 

iii. 3 This same [contemplation], shining forth [in consciousness] as the 
intended object and nothing more, and, as it were, emptied of itself, is 
concentration. 

Transition to seedless concentration 
iii. 4-10. The direct aids in combination result in insight ■»nd restricted 
subliminal-impressions and the calm fiow of the mind-stuff. 

iii. 4 The three in one are constraint. iiL 5 As a result of mastering 
this constraint, there follows the shining forth of insight, iii. 6 Its 
application is by stages, iii. 7 The three are direct aids in comparison 
with the previous [five], iii. 8 Even these [three] are indirect aids 
to seedless [concentration], iii. 9 When there is a becoming invisible 
of the subliminal-impression of emergence and a becoming visible 
of the subliminal-impression of restriction, the mutation of restriction 
is inseparably connected with mind-stuff in its period of restriction, 
iii. 10 Tliis [mind-stuff] flows peacefully by reason of the subliminal- 
impression. 

Mutations of substances 

iii. 11-15. In the focused state the concentration holds two time-forms 
within the span of attention. Mutations are in fixed orders of subliminal- 
impressions in the restricted state. 

iii. 11 The mutation of concentration is the dwindling of dispersiveness 
and the uprisal of singleness-of-intent belonging to the mind-stuff, 
iii. 12 Then again when the quiescent and the uprisen presented-ideas 
are similar [in respect of having a single object], the mind-stuff has 
a mutation single-in-intent, iii. 13 Thus with regard to elements and 
to organs, mutations of external-aspect and of time-variation and of 
intensity have been enumerated. iiL 14 A substance conforms itself to 
quiescent and uprisen and indeterminable external-aspects, iii. 15 The 
order of the sequence is the reason for the order of the mutations. 
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Application of constraints to different ordezn of untations 

iii. 16-52. Given a single mutation of external-aspect or time-form or in¬ 
tensity, the whole sequence comes under control of the concentrated insight, 
iii. 16 As a result of constraint upon the three mutations [there follows] 
the knowledge of the past and the future, iii. 17 Word and intended- 
object and presented-idea are confused because they are erupneously 
identified with each other. By constraint upon the distinctions between 
them [there arises the intuitive] knowledge of the cries of all living 
beings, iii. 18 As a result of direct perception of subliminal-impressions 
there is [intuitive] knowledge of previous births, iii. 19 [As a result of 
constraint] upon a presented-idea [there arises intuitive] knowledge of 
the mind-stuff of another, iii. 20 But [the intuitive knowledge of the 
mind-stuff of another] does not have that [idea] together with that upon 
which it depends [as its object], since that [upon which it depends] 
is not-in-the-field [of consciousness], iii. 21 As a result of constraint 
upon the [outer] form of the body, when its power to be known is 
stopped, then as a consequence of the disjunction of the light and of the 
eye there follows indiscemibility [of the yogin’s body], iii. 22 Advancing 
and not-advancing is karma; as a result of constraint upon this [two¬ 
fold karma { or from the signs of death [there arises an intuitive] 
knowledge of the latter end. iii. 23 [As a result of constraint] upon 
friendliness and other [sentiments there arise] pow'ers [of friendliness], 
iii. 24 [As a result of constraint] upon powers [there arise] powers like 
those of an elephant, iii. 25 As a result of casting the light of 
a sense-activity [there arises the intuitive] knowledge of the subtile 
and the concealed and the obscure, iii, 26 As a result of constraint 
upon the sun [there arises the intuitive] knowledge of the cosmic-spaces, 
iii. 27 [As a result of constraint] upon the moon [there arises the 
intuitive] knowledge of llie arrangement of the stars, iii. 28 [As a result 
of constraint] upon the pole-star [there arises the intuitive] knowledge 
of their movements, iii. 29 [As a result of constraint] upon the wheel 
of the navel [there arises the intuitive] knowledge of the arrangement 
of the body. iii. 30 [As a result of constraint] upon the well of the 
throat [there follows] the cessation of hunger and thirst, iii. 31 [As 
a result of constraint] upon the tortoise-tube [there follows] motionless¬ 
ness of the mind-stuff, iii. 32 [As a result of constraint] upon the 
radiance in the head [there follows] the sight of the Siddhas. iii. 33 Or 
as a result of vividness the yogin discerns all. iii. 34 [As a result of 
constraint] upon the heart [there arises] a consciousness of the mind-stuff, 
iii. 35 Experience is a presented-idea which fails to distinguish the sattva 
and the Self, which are absolutely uncommingled [in the presented-idea]. 
Since the sattm exists as object for another, the [intuitive] knowledge 
of the Self arises as the result of constraint upon that which exists for 
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its own sake. iii. 36 As a result of this [constraint upon that which 
exists for its own sake], there arise vividness and the organ>of-[supemal]' 
hearing and the organ-of-[supemal]-touch and the organ*of-[supernal]- 
sight and the organ-of'[supernal]-taste and the organ-of-[supernalJ-smell. 
iii. 37 In concentration these [supernal activities] are obstacles; in the 
emergent state they are perfections (siddhi). iii. 38 As^a result of slacken¬ 
ing the causes of bondage and as a result of the knowledge of the procedure 
[of the mind-stuff], the mind-stuff penetrates into the body of another, 
iii. 39 As a result of mastering the Uddna there is no adhesion to water 
or mud or thorns or similar objects, and [at death] the upward flight, 
iii. 40 As a result of mastering the SannoMa [there arises] a radiance, 
iii. 41 As a result of constraint upon the relation between the organ-of- 
hearing and the air, [there arises] the supernal-organ-of-hearing. iii. 42 
Either as a result of constraint upon the relation between the body and 
the air, or as a result of the balanced-state of. lightness, such as that of 
cotton-flbre, there follows the passing through air. iii. 43 An outwardly 
unadjusted fluctuation is the Great Discarnate; as a result of this the 
dwindling of the covering to the brightness, iii. 44 As a result of con¬ 
straint upon the coarse and the essential-attribute and the subtile and 
the inherence and purposiveness, there is a mastery of the elements, 
iii. 45 As a result of this, atomization and the other [perfections] come 
about, [there is] perfection of body; and there is no obstruction by the 
proi^erties of these [elements |. iii. 46 Beauty and grace and power and 
compactness of the thunderbolt,—[this is] perfection of body. iii. 47 As 
a result of constraint upon the process-of-knowing and the essential- 
attribute and the feeling-of-personality and the inherence and the 
purposiveness, [there follows] the subjugation of the organs, iii. 48 As 
a result of this [there follows] speed [great as that] of the central-organ, 
action of the instruments [of knowledge] disjunct [from the body], and 
the subjugation of the primary-cause, iii. 49 He who has only the full 
discernment into the difference between the saitva and the Self is one 
who has authority over all states-of-existence and is one who knows 
all. iii. 50 As a result of passionlessness even with regard to these 
[perfections] there follows, after the dwindling of the seeds of the 
defects, Isolation, iii. 61 In case of invitations from those-in-high- 
places, these should arouse no attachment or pride, for undesired 
consequences recur, iii. 62 As a result of constraint upon moments 
and their sequence [there arises the intuitive] knowledge proceeding from 
discrimination. 


Cnlminatioii of concentration 

iii. 53-55. The particular which is indiscernible in respect of class or 
term or point-in-space is intuitively discerned; the widest span of objec¬ 
tivity is also discerned. This is the attainment of Isolation. 
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iii. 58 As a result of this there arises the deeper>knowledge of two 
equivalent things which cannot be distinctly qualified in species or 
characteristic'caark or point-of’Space. iii. 54 The [intuitive] knowledge 
proceeding from discrimination is a deliverer, has all things as its object, 
and has all times for its object, and is an [inclusive whole] without 
sequence. Ilfi. 55 When the purity of the saMva and of the Self are equal 
there is Isolation. 

BOOK FOURTH—ISOLATION 
Subataaces and anbconscioTumeBS 

iv. 1-13. Correspondence between imperceptible forms of substance and 
latent-impressions of concentrated states. 

iv. 1 Perfections proceed from birth or from drugs or from spells 
or from self-castigation or from concentration, iv. 2 The mutation into 
another birth is the result of the filling in of the evolving-cause. 
iv. 3 The efficient cause gives no impulse to the evolving-causes but 
[the mutation] follows when the barrier [to the evolving-cause] is cut, 
as happens with the peasant, iv. 4 Created mind-stuifs may result from 
the sense-of-personality and from this alone, iv. 5 While there is a 
variety of actions, the mind-stuff which impels the many is one. iv. 6 Of 
these [five perfections] that which proceeds from contemplation leaves 
no latent-deposit, iv. 7 The yogin’s karma is neither-white-nor-black; 
[the karma] of others is of three kinds, iv. 8 As a result of this 
there follows the manifestation of those subconscious-impressions only 
which correspond to the fruition of their [karma], iv. 9 There is 
an uninterrupted-causal-relation [of subconscious-impressions], although 
remote in species and point-of-space and moment-of-time, by reason of 
the correspondence between memory and subliminal-impressions, iv. 10 
Furthermore the [su'feconscious-impressions] have no beginning [that 
we can set in time], since desire is permanent, iv. 11 Since [sub- 
conscious-impressions] are associated with cause and motive and mental- 
substrate and stimulus, if these cease to be, then those [subconscious- 
impressions] cease to be. iv. 12 Past and future as such exist; [therefore 
subconscious-impressions do not cease to be]. For the different time- 
forms belong to the external-aspects, iv. 13 These [external-aspects 
with the three time-forms] are phenomenalized [individuals] or subtile 
[generic-forms] and their essence is the aspects ijguna). 

Polemic against Idealism 

iv. 14-23. Knowledge of the stream of consciousness is impossible unless 
it be a permanent order as contrasted with a succession of transient 
appearances. 

iv. 14 The that-ness of a thing is due to a singleness of mutation. 
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iv. 15. Because, while the [physical] thing remains the same, the mind- 
stuifs are different, [therefore the two are upon] distinct levels-of-existence. 
iv. 16 And a thing is not dependent upon a single mind-stuff, [for then 
in certain cases] it could not be proved [by that mind-stuff], [and] then 
what would it be? iv. 17 A thing is known or not known by 
virtue of its affecting [or not affecting] the mind-stijiff. iv. 18 Uninter- 
mittently the Master of that [mind-stuff] knows the fluctuations of 
mind-stuff [and thus] the Self undergoes-no-mutations. iv. 19 It does 
not illumine itself, since it is an object-for-sight. iv. 20 And there 
cannot be a cognition of both [thinking-substance and thing] at the 
same time. iv. 21 If [one mind-stuff] were the object-for-sight for 
another, there would be an infinite regress from one thinking-substance 
to another thinking-substance as well as confusion of memory, iv. 22 
The Intellect {dti) which unites not [with objects] is conscious of its own 
thinking-substance when [the mind-stuff] takes the form of that [thinking- 
substance by reflecting it J. i v. 2B Mind-stuff affected by the Seer and by 
the object-for-sight [leads to the perception of] all intended-objects. 

Complete Self-realizatioxi of the Self 

iv. 24-34. All hindrances subside; all acts of the Self are spontaneous 
and free; absence of limitations which thwart one who wishes to attain 
the ultimate ideal of his own nature. 

iv. 24 This [mind-stuff], although diversified by countless subconscious- 
impressions, exists for the sake of another, because its nature is to produce 
[things as] combinations, iv. 25 For him who sees the distinction, 
pondering upon his own states-of-being ceases, iv. 26 Then the mind- 
stuff is borne down to discrimination, onward towards Isolation, iv. 27 
In the intervals of this[mind-stuff J there are other presented-ideas [coming] 
from subliminal-impressions, iv. 28 The epape from these [subliminal- 
impressions] is described as being like [the escape from] the hindrances, 
iv. 29 For one who is not usurious even in respect of Blevation, there 
follows in every case as a result of discriminative discernment the 
concentration [called] Rain-cloud of [knowable] things, iv. 30 Then 
follows the cessation of the hindrances and of karma, iv. 31 Then, 
because of the endlessness of knowledge from which all obscuring 
defilements have passed away, what is yet to be known amounts to little, 
iv. 32 When as a result of this tho aspects {jgum) have fulfilled their 
purpose, they attain to the limit of the sequence of mutations, iv. 33 
The positive correlate to the moment, recognized as such at the final limit 
of the mutation, is a sequence, iv. 34 Isolation is the inverse generation 
of the aspects, no longer provided with a purpose by the Self, or ic is 
the Energy of Intellect grounded in itself. 
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NOTICE TO THE READER 


Pataf^ali’s Mnemonic Sules or Yoga-sutras are divided into four books as follows: 


Book 1. Concentration or Samadhi, with 51 rules or sutras,— 
Book 2. Means of attainment or Sadhana, with 55 sutras,— 
Book 3. Supernormal powers or Vibhuti, with 55 sutras,— 
Book 4. Isolation or E^valya, with 34 sutras,— 


pages 1 to 100; 
pages 101 to 200; 
pages 201 to 296; 
pages 297 to 346. 


In all, there are 195 rules. Their extreme brevity is apparent when they are printed 
continuously, as at the end of the Ananda<.4(raraa edition, where the entire text of 
the rules occupies only between four and five pages. 

The Comment or Bhafya, usually after a brief introductory paragraph or phrase (called 
avatarana), takes up the rules, one by one, and gives first the text and then the 
meaning thereof. 

yacaspatimi 9 ra's Xlxplanation is of course in the first instance an explanation of the 
Comment; but since the Comment comprehends also the Rules, it is in fact an 
explanation of both Rules and Comment. In the body of this volume, the Explana¬ 
tion is not put all together^ty itself, but is made to keep pace with the Comment, 
rule by rule. 


Meaning of the Differences of Type 

The translation of the Rules is set in pica type of full-faced Clarendon style; 

The translation of the Comment is set in pica type of Roman style; 

The translation of the Explanation is set in long primer type of Roman style. 

* Single angles (like these < >) indicate that the words which they enclose are taken from 
the particular Rule or Yoga-sutra under discussion. 

t)ouble angles (like these indicate that the words which they enclose ai'e taken 

from the Comment or Yoga-bhasya. 

Double quotation marks (“ ”) indicate that the words which they enclose are taken from 
some authoritative text. 

Single quotation marks (‘ *) indicate that the words which they enclose are the objections 
or questions of an opponent, or are a quotation from some unauthoritative text. 

A. half-parenthesis on its side (») is used between two vowels to show that they are 
printed in violation of the roles of euphonic combination. 



BOOK FIEST 


CONCENTRATION 


May he, who, having abandoned his primal' form, exercises his 
power to show kindness to the world in many ways—he with the 
beautiful hood and many mouths, possessed of deadly poison and 
yet abolishing the mass of hindrances—he the source of all know¬ 
ledge, and whose girdle of attendant snakes produces continual 
pleasure,—may he, the divine Lord ^ of Serpents, protect you, with 
his white stainless body—he, the giver of concentration {yogoC), and 
himself concentrated in concentration. “ ' 

1. Now the exposition of yoga [is to be made]. 

The expression <now> indicates that a distinct topic® commences 
here. The authoritative book which expounds yoga is to be 
understood as commenced. [To give a provisional definition:] 
yoga is concentration ; but this is a quality of the mind-stuff (citta) 
which belongs to all the stages. The stages of the mind-stuff are 
these : the restless (ksipta), the infatuated {mudha), the distracted 
(viksipta), the single-in-intent (e^d^rra), and the restricted {iiiruddfm). 
Of these [stages the first tw^o have nothing to do with yoga and 
even] in the distracted state of the mind [its] concentration is [at 
times] oveipowered by [opposite] distractions and [consequently] 
it cannot properly be called yoga. But that [state] which, when 
the mind is single-in-intent, ful^ illumines a distinct and real 
object and causes the hindrances (A:?epa)**to dwindle, slackens the 
bonds of karma, and sets before it as a goal the restriction [of all 


' See LiSga Purana, I., IxiiL 22-37. 

® There are six kinds of sQtras according to 
the MimShsa: the definition (samjna), 
the key to interpretation (parihhma), 
the statement of a general rule {vidhi), 
the restrictive rule (niyama), an original 
statement (adhiJedm), an analogical 


application {atide^a). The word a(ha 
may introduce a topic (adhikamvartha), 
or give the purport (prastdoa^artha), or 
state the subject-matter of the dis¬ 
cussion {drambha'^rtha). This is dis¬ 
cussed in 91oka-varttika i. 1. 22 -24. 
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fluctuations], is called the yoga in which there is consciousness of 
an object (samprajndta). This [conscious yoga], however, is 
accompanied by deliberation [upon coarse objects], by reflection 
[upon subtile objects], by joy, by the feeling-of-personality {asmitd). 
This we shall set forth later. But when there is restriction of 
all the fluctuations (vrtti) [of the mind-stuff], there is the con¬ 
centration in which there is no consciousness [of an object]. 

I prostrate myself before him who is the cause of the world’s origination, before 
Vrwketu, who—althou^ for him fruition and other results of karma proceeding 
from the hindrances have ceased—is yet kindly [to the world he has made]. 
Prostrating myself before Patahjali the sage, I proceed to set forth a brief, clear, 
and significant explanation of the Comment by Vedavyasa. 

For here the Exalted Patanjali—^wishing to announce in brief the import of the 
book which he is about to begin that he may thus assist the procedure of men 
of understanding and that he may, more especially, make the hearer easily 
comprehend—composed ..this satra: 1. Now the exposition of yoga [is to be 
made]. Of this [satra] the first portion, the word <now>, he [the author of 
the Comment] discusses in the phrase «The expression <now> indicates that 
a distinct topic commences here.:^ [The word <now> is used] as in [the sQtra] 
“ Now * this is the Jyotis It does not imply that it is to be preceded [by condi¬ 
tions as in the first Brahma-sUtra]. Now by the word <exposition> he means 
the authoritative book in the sense that it is that whereby a thing is expounded. 
Moreover the book may enter upon its activity when preceded not only by 
calm^ and the other [five conditions required by the Brahma-satra]; but it 
must be preceded also by [Pataujali’s] desire to announce [his] truth. [Calm], 
on the contrary, would follow when once there had been a desire to know and 
when the knowledge [had entered into action]. As it is written [BAU. iv. 4. 
23 or 28], “ After that, calm and subdued and retired and resigned and concen¬ 
trated let him behold himself in the Self only.” Although it would be possible 
[for the book to enter into action] immediately after advantage had been taken 
of such things as students’ questions or performances of austerities or elixirs of 
life, [still these are] not mentioned. The reason for this is that these things 
would be of no use either to the student’s knowledge or to [his] feeling inclined 
(prcu^ti) [for it]. [What then would be advantageous? The book’s authori- 
tativeness.] If the book be authoritative, then, even if there are no [questions 
or austerities or elixirs], the exposition of yoga is to be accepted; but if not 
authoritative, then, even if [there be questions and all the other conditions, still] 

' These words are from theTandya-Mahabr. soma. See Caland and Henry: L’Agni- 

xix. 11. 1 (Biblioth. Ind.). The j^ofis ft^ma, I, p. 1C6. And compare Rostra 

38 a chant by the vdgatar in the Agni- DlpihS (Benares edition), p. 230™. 
^toma directly after the filtering of the ^ See VedS.nta Sara 4 and 14 and 17. 
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the book is to be rejected. Thus it is [by insisting upon the authorita* 
tiveness of the book] that [Patanjali] refuses to say that [the book may begin] 
immediately after his understanding the truth and his desire to announce. But 
if it be agreed that [the word <now> indicates] that a distinct topic commences, 
then when once yoga has been mentioned as the topic of the book the student 
easily understands the announcement of the import of the hook as a whole and 
is started into action.—Now every one knows from ^mti and Smrti and the 
Epics and the Pur&nas that concentration is the cause of final-bliss [and that 
yoga is authoritative]. Some one might ask, ‘ If the word <now> indicates that 
a distinct topic commences in all those works to which it is attached, then, if 
this is so, would not such an announcement* as, ''Now therefore the inquiry 
into Brahma [is to be made] ” also be included ? ’ To prevent this mistake [the 
commentator] uses the word ^here.^ [Again], some one cites the Yogiy&jna- 
valkyasmrti, ‘‘Hiranyagarbha and no other of ancient days is he who gave, 
utterance (mUa) to yoga ” and asks how it can be said that Patanjali gives 
utterance to the authoritative book on yoga. In reply the author of the 
sUtra says <the exposition>: exposition in the sense *o:f expounding somethingf 
previously expounded. When then the word <now> signifies that here a dis¬ 
tinct topic commences, tlien the point of the statement is quite consistent.— 
Accordingly he says, ^The authoritative work which expounds yoga... as com¬ 
menced^. Here an objector interrupts, * The topic which is commenced here is 
not the authoritative work, but yoga in so far as it is taught.’ In reply to 
which, he says ^is to be understood.^ True, we are beginning yoga in so hx 
as it is taught. But the instrument which is to teach this [yoga] is the authori¬ 
tative work which deals with the same. Moreover the teacher’s activity has to 
do more immediately with the instrument than with the thing he works upon. 
Accordingly, with emphasis upon the activity of the author {kartr), we are to 
understand that the authoritative work which deals with yoga is commenced. 
But the topic commenced is that yoga only which is limited in its activity by 
an authoritative work. This is the real point.—^And one must suppose that 
the hearing of the word <now>, which means that a distinct topic has com¬ 
menced, suggests—like the sight of a water-jar ® carried [on a girl’s shoulder 
at early morning]—another meaning, [namely,] it serves as an auspicious 
beginning.—Doubt as to the actual thing [yoga] is occasioned by doubt as to 
the meaning of the word [yoga]. This [doubt] he removes by stating that 
[4Cyoga» in the phrase] ^yoga is concentration^^ is etymologically derived 
from the stem yuj-a [DhatupSthk iv. 68] in the sense of concentration and not 
from the stem yuj-i [vii. 7] in the sense of conjunction. 

Another objection is raised, ‘ The yoga which is to be described is a whole, and 
concentration is a part of it; and a mere part is not the whole.* The reply is 

* Brahma-BQtra i. 1. 1. which one makes a circnmamhulation 

* This is in the list of auspicious objects to (pmdaksim), Vispu-smrti Ixiii. 29. 
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in the words «But this.^ The word ca has the sense of ^but^ and distin* 
guishes the whole from the part.—«Which belongs to all the stages^ refers 
to the stages or states which are to be described: Madhumatl [iii. 54], Madhu- 
pratlka [iii. 48], Vi^oka [i. 36], Samskara^esa [iii. 9]. These belong to the 
xnind'stulf. In all these [stages] is found that yoga the [more] special mark 
of which is the restriction of the mindnstuff. But concentration is a part 
[of this] and has not this as its special mark. And the words ^yoga is concen* 
tration^ are a statement for etymological purposes only, in so far as one is not 
dwelling upon the diiference between the whole and the part. But [when he is 
referring to] the practical purpose of what he calls ^yoga,^ [he says] it is the 
restriction of the fluctuations of mind-stuff: this is the stricter sense of the 
term. To those [Vaigesikas] who hold the view that fluctuations are sensations 
inherent in the soul and that therefore the restriction of them would also involve 
the soul (atman) in which they inhere,—to these in rebuttal he says, ^a quality 
of the mind-stuff.^—The term <mind-stufi> {dtta) he uses as a partial expression 
for the inner-organ ^ {antahTcarana), the thinking-substance {puddhi). The point is 
that the Absolutely-etemal Energy of Intellect (citi^akti), [since it is] immutable, 
cannot have sensations as its properties; but the thinking-substance may have 
them.—^An objector says, ‘This may be so. But if yoga belongs to all its 
stages,—why then ! Sir, [since you concede that] the restless and the infatuated 
and the distracted states also are stages of mind-stuff, and [since] there would 
be among these states, reciprocally at least, also a restriction of fluctuations,— 
then <yoga> would have to include these states also {iatrapi).' In replying to 
this difiiculty he makes clear vrhich stages are to be included and which not 
included [in yoga] by the words beginning wuth <tlie restless.> i. The restless 
incessantly thrown by force of rajas upon this or that object is excessively 
unstable; ii. the infatuated because of a preponderance of fantas is fllled with 
the fluctuation of sleep; iii. the distracted differs from the restless in that, 
although prevailingly unstable, it is occasionally stable, this prevailing instability 
being either natural or generated by diseases and languor and other obstacles 
later [L 80] to be described ; iv. the single-in-intent is the focused; v. the 
restricted mind-stuff is that in which all the fluctuations are restricted and in 
which nothing remains but subliminal-impressions (samskdm). In spite of the 
fact that certain fluctuations of the restless and the infatuated, [the first two] of 
these [five stages], are restricted each by the others, still, since these two are 
not even indirectly causes of final bliss and since they contend against it, they 
are so far removed from [the possibility of] being called yoga that he has not 
expressly denied that these two are yoga. But in the case of the distracted 
[state], since occasionally it has stability when directed towards a real object, he 
denies that it can be yoga in the words 4COf these stages.^ When the mind is 
distracted, the concentration which is the occasional stability of the mind-stuff 


^ Compare Qaiiikara BbaRya on ii. 1. 6 (Nirnayasagara edition, p. 711^'). 
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when directed to a real object, cannot properly be called yoga. Why [cannot 
this be called yoga]? Because it has come under the adverse influence of 
distraction, which is the opposite of this [yoga]. When fallen into the hands 
{aniargata) of a troop of opponents, it is hard for a thing to be even what it is 
and it is still harder for it to produce effects. Just as any one can see that 
a seed which has fallen into the fire and stayed there three or four moments 
has not power, even if sown, of sprouting; this is the real meaning. If then 
concentration which has come under the adverse influence of distraction be not 
yoga, what then is yoga ? To this he makes answer, ^But that [state] which, 
when the mind is single-in-intent.)> By the word 4Creal}^ he excludes 

[any] imaginary [object]. Since sleep, a fluctuation of mind-stuff, is also single- 
in-intent with regard to tamos ,—a real {bhuta) object, the peculiar (sva) [aspect of 
a substance ^] upon which it [sleep] depends {alamhanoi ),—so he says ^distinct^ 
(sad) ,* which means is clear (qdbhana), in which the saitva [aspect] becomes evident 
in a very high degree. But that thing is not clear in which the tamos is in 
preponderance, inasmuch as it, [the tamas,^ is the cause of hindrances. Now 
the perception of a thing either by verbal commimication [ogamnd] or by inference 
may, we grant, be luminous {dyotanam bhavad ajpi); still, in so far as it is 
mediately known, it does not destroy undifferentiated-consciousness (avidya) 
which we directly experience. For in such [illusions as the sight of] two 
moons or a defective sense of orientation, [verbal communications or inferences] 
do not destroy undifferentiated-consciousness. Accordingly he uses the word 
«fully» {pra), because it means luminous to the full extent {prorkarsam) and 
because it alludes to immediate perception [in the case of yoga]. The feeling- 
of-personality {asmita) and the other hindrances have their root in undifferen¬ 
tiated-consciousness {avidya). Furthermore, since knowledge {vidya) destroys 
undifferentiated-consciousness {avidya ); and since, when knowledge emerges, 
the hindrances [arising] from undifferentiated-consciousness and so on are 
destroyed, inasmuch as they are contrary tlie one to the other, and inasmuch 
as [then] the cause [of the hindrances] would be destroyed; therefore he says 
^and causes [the hindrances] to dwindle. This, then, is the reason why 
[yoga] slackens the bonds which consist of karma.—And in this passage by 
a figurative use of the cause for the effect he employs the word ^karma^, 
whereas subtile-influences {apurva) are intended.—^The word ^lackens^ means 
brings [them] down from their operation. For later [ii. 13] he says, “ So long 
as the root exists, [there will be] fruition from it.*’ And finally it <Csets before 
it as a goal the restriction [of all fluctuations].:^—Moreover since this [yoga] 
conscious of objects is four-fold, he employs the words [beginning] ^This 
[conscious yoga].^ He describes [the yoga] not conscious of objects with the 
words 4Jall the fluctuations.:^ [In other words,] we know {Tcila) that sources-of- 
valid-ideas and other fluctuations {pramdi^ddivrtti) made of rajas and tamos are 


* * Aspect of a substance’ is dharma (see iii. 13) or parimma. 
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reetricted in [yogaj conscious [of objects] while fluctuations of sattva are retained; 
but that in [yoga] not conscious [of an object] all fluctuations whatsoever are 
restricted. Therefore [the final result] is established {siddham) that ^belonging 
to all stages:^ means occurring in all these [four] stages, MadhumatT and so 
on, which [four] are [all] included in these two stages [of the conscious and 
the unconscious yoga]. 


The intent of the following sfitra is to state the distinguishing 
characteristic of this [yoga]. 

2. Yoga is the restriction of the fluctuations of mind-stuff. 

By the non-use of the word ‘all’ [before <the fluctuations>], [the 
yoga which is] conscious [of objects] is also included under the 
denomination of yoga. Now mind-stuff has three aspects (guna), 
as appears from the fact that it has a disposition to vividness 
(prakhyd), to activity (pravrtti}, and to inertia {sthiti). For the 
mind-stuff's [aspect] sattva, which is vividness, when commingled 
with rajas and tamas, acquires a fondness for supremacy and for 
objects-of-sense ; while the very same [constituent-aspect, sattvajl 
when pervaded with tamas, tends towards demerit and non¬ 
perception and passionateness and towards a failure of [its own 
rightful] supremacy; [and] the very same [sattva\ —w^hen the 
covering of error has dwindled away,—illumined now in its 
totality (sarvatds), but faintly pervaded by rajas, tends towards 
merit and knowledge and passionlessness and [its own rightful] 
supremacy; [and] the very same \sattvd\, —^the stains of the last 
vestige of rajas once removed,—grounded in itself and being 
nothing but the discernment (khydti) of the difference between the 
sattva and the Self {purusa), tends towards the Contemplation of 
the Rain-cloud of [knowable] Things. The designation given by 
contemplators (dhydyin) to this [kind of mind-stuff] is the highest 
Elevation (prasamkhydna). For the Energy of Intellect (citi-pakti) 
is immutable and does not unite [with objects]; it has objects 
shown to it and is undefiled [by constituent-aspects] and is unending. 
Whereas this discriminate discernment (v'iveka-khydti), whose 
essence is sattva, is [therefore] contrary to this [Energy of Intellect 
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and is therefore to be rejected]. Hence the mind-stuff being 
disgusted with this [discriminative discernment] restricts even this 
Insight. When it has reached this state, [the mind-stuff], [after 
the restriction of the fluctuations,] passes over to subliminal 
impressions {samskdra). This is the [so-called] seedless concentra¬ 
tion. In this state nothing becomes an object of consciousness: 
such is concentration not conscious [of objects]. Accordingly the 
yoga [which we have defined as] the restriction of the fluctuations 
of the mind-stuff is two-fold. 

He introduces the second sQtrs with the words «the distinguishing charac¬ 
teristic of this.» The words ^of this» refer to the two kinds of yoga mentioned 
in the previous satra. 2. Yoga is the restriction of the fluctuations of mind- 
stufi* Yoga is that particular state of mind-stuff in which sources-of-valid- 
ideas and the other fluctuations are restricted. The objection is made that 
this cannot be the distinguishing characteristic [of yoga] since yoga conscious 
[of objects] would be excluded. For in this [conscious yoga], [those] fluctua¬ 
tions of mind-stuff which have the mtlva-aBYteci are not restricted. The reply is 
4Cby the non-use of the word *all*.» If >oga had been said to be the restric¬ 
tion of all the fluctuations of mind-stuff, [yoga] conscious [of objects] would 
not have been included. But [if the objection be made that this includes too 
much since there is restriction of sattva in the first three states, the reply is,] 
the restriction of the fluctuations of mind-stuff which are hostile to the latent- 
deposit {agaya^ripanihin) of karma from the hindrances [i. e. the restriction, as 
thus qualified] includes this [yoga] also. [And this is so] because there is a 
restriction of those mind-stuff's fluctiiations which have the rajas and tamas 
aspect in this [conscious yoga] also, and because this {tad) [hostility to the 
hindrances] is {bhavat) a part of that {tasya) [restriction]. But why is this 
mind-stuff, which is a single thing, in connexion with [its own] restless and 
other stages '1 And since some one might be in doubt why the fluctuations 
of mind-stuff which is in such [a three-fold] state should bo restricted, he now 
makes clear first of all the reason for [the mind-stuff’s] connexion witli [these] 
states. «Now mind-stuff^ [is in this threefold state] since the aspect sattva has a 
disposition to vividness [and] since the aspect rajas has a disposition to activity 
[and] since the aspect tamas has a disposition to inertia. The use of the word 
^vividness}^ is the use of a part for the whole {upataJcsana). It alludes also to 
other kinds of sattva^ to serenity and lightness and joy {pnti); and ^Cactivityl^ 
alludes to [the other] kinds of rajas, to pain and grief. Inertia is a property 
of the famas-fluctuation and is opposed to activity. The use of the word 
4Cinertia^ is a partial expression for heaviness and covering and dejection and 
similar states. What he means to say is this: the mind-stuff, although a single 

2 [«0.8. it] 
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thing, has, inasmuch as it is made up of three aspects and inasmuch as the 
aspects are not in equilibrium, a multitude of mutations {pannO/ma) arising from 
a multitude of reciprocal antagonisms; and thus may consistently have many 
states. He shows that the restless and other stages of the mind-stuff have 
according to circumstances a variety of subordinate states. ^For . . . which is 
vividness.:^ Mind-stuff’s sattva is sattva in its form as a mutation of mind- 
stuff ; [and] this [mind-stuff’s sattva^ in its form as vividness is thus shown 
to be a preponderance of sattva in the mind-stuff. In this mind-stuff when 
rajas and tamas are somewhat less than the sattva, and when they two are equal 
each to the other, then {tad&) [that mind-stuff] is that thing thus described 
[in the Comment] which acquires a fondness for supremacy and for objects- 
of-sense, sound and so on. Although the mind-stuff under the predominance of 
sattva desires to meditate upon reality {taitva), still, when the reality is concealed 
by tamas, it thinks that such supremacies as atomization {animan) are the reality 
and desires to meditate upon them {tad). It meditates a moment, and then, 
caught by rajas, although obtaining no permanence [in its meditation] on them, 
it gains nothing except a fondness for these things. But its natural inclination 
towards sound and so on [the objects of sense] is quite well known. Accord¬ 
ingly in this way the mind-stuff is said to be distracted.—While describing the 
restless mind-stuff, he alludes also to the infatuated : «the very same . , . with 
tamas.)> Now when tamas suppresses rajas and extends itself, then, since rajas 
has become incapable of removing the tamas which covers the mind-stuff’s sattva, 
the mind-stuff covered with tmnas tends towards demerit and other [forms of 
ignorance]. ^Non-perception» is declared to be misconceived perception [i. 8], 
and also to be sleep-perception [i. 10] which is supported {alamhana) by a cause 
(pratyaya) of a [transient] negation. And from this [word] comes the sug¬ 
gestion {siicita) of the infatuated state also. A ^failure of its [own rightful] 
supremacy^ is an obstruction to one’s will in every direction. Thus it is that 
mind-stuff becomes pervaded with demerit and the other [forms of ignorance]. 
But when this same substance {sattva) of the mind-stuif comes to have its 
saMva[-quality] manifest [and] its cover of tamas removed [and] is accompanied 
by rajas, then it tends, as he says, towards merit and perception and passionless 
and [rightful] supremacy, as he says in the phrase ^dwindled away.^ That 
[substance of the mind-stuff] is referred to, the covering, that is, the tamas 
[-quality], that is, the infatuation of which has almost entirely {praharsena) 
dwindled. For the same reason 4Cit is illumined in its totality^: in substances- 
as-effects {viijesa) and substances-as-causes {aviqem) and in the linga and the 
lingin [see ii. 19] and the Self. Still it has not the capacity for merit and 
[rightful] supremacy since it lacks activity. With regard to this he says «pervaded 
by rajas only.^. In other words when rajas is the active agent, merit and the 
rest do persist. Accordingly for the two middle classes of yogins,* the 


' See below, iii. 51, and cf. Fern’s ' Lotus SB£. xxi. 387. 
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MadhiibhOmika and the Prajhsjyotis who have attained to eoneeniration eon* 
soiouB [of an object], the substance (saMva) of the mind-stuff ia included.—He 
now describes the state of the mind-stuff of the fourth class of contemplatoxs, 
the Atikr&ntabhavanlya, with the words Cthe same.}^ Since the stidn of the 
last vestige of rc^ is removed, the mind-stuff is grounded in itself. Now the 
gold of the substance {sattm) of the thinking-substance ^uddhi}, —^when once the 
stain of the rajas and tamos is purified by the joining [of the upper and lower 
parts] of the crucible {pu^a-pSka), which are practice and passionlessness, and 
when it has withdrawn [see ii. 54] the organs which are concerned with objects- 
of-sense, and is grounded in itself,—has still a further function to perform 
(para kd,rya\ namely, the discriminative discernment [referring to the saUva 
and the Self], which performs its function in so far as its task (adhiMra) is un¬ 
finished. With this in mind he says ^the mind-stuff.:^ The mind-stuff which 
is nothing else than the discriminative discernment referring to the sattva and 
the Self tends towards the Contemplation [called] the Bain-cloud of [knowable] 
Things. The Bain-cloud of [knowable] Things will also be described [iv. 29]. 
He tells what is perfectly clear to yogins with regard to this [state] in the 
words, ^this ... is the highest.:^ The mind-stuff which is nothing else than 
the disceniment of the difference between the sattva and the Self and which 
lasts until the Bain-cloud of [knowable] Things, is designated by contemplatora 
as the highest Elevation. And if one does not wish to make the distinction 
between the substance and its property, [this Elevation] may be regarded as 
having the same office as the mind-stuff [:the mind-stuff itself is the Eleva¬ 
tion.]—In order to introduce the Concentration of Bestriotion as the ground for 
rejecting the discernment of the difference and as the ground for accepting the 
Energy of Intellect, he shows the excellence of the Enei^ of Intellect and the 
inferior value of the discriminative insight by the phrase <Cthe Energy of 
Intellect:^ and the following words.—Impurity has as its essence pleasure and 
pain and infatuation. For even pleasure and infatuation give pain to the man 
of discrimination [ii. 16]; therefore, like pain, they too are to be escaped. 
Moreover exceptional beauty also comes to an end and so gives pain. Accord¬ 
ingly, that too the man of discrimination can only reject. Since this same 
impurity and this coming to an end do not occur in the Energy of Intellect 
[which is] the Self, it is said to be ^undefiled and unending.:^ An objection is 
made, ‘ How can this (iyam) [Energy of Intellect] be free from defilement, if, in 
being aware of things which have as their essence pleasure and pain and infatua¬ 
tion, it assumes their form ? and how can it be unending if it accepts and rejects 
their forms V In reply it is said 4Cit has objects shown to it.}^ It [the Energy 
of Intellect] is that to which the various objects are shown. That [objection] 
would be sound, if, like the thinking-substance the Energy of Intellect 

assumed the form of objects; but it is the thinking-substance only which, becaum 
it undergoes mutations {parinata sati) in the form of the objects, shows the 
object to the Energy of Intellect, which [lattw however] does not take their 
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form. And when this happens, the Self is then said to become aware [of 
the objects]. The objector asks, ‘How can the Energy of Intellect unless 
it strike upon the thinking-substance which has taken the form of some object, 
know [that] object ? or, if it do strike upon [that] object, how is it that it does 
not undergo a change into the form of that {object] ? ’ To this he replies ^does 
not unite [with objects].^ Union is contagion; not any of this is in Intellect: 
this is his meaning. If any one asks why there is no [union] of this [Intellect 
with objects], the reply is, it ^s immutable.^ Mutation, which has the three¬ 
fold character [see iii. 13] of external aspect (dharma) and time-variation 
(Idksana) and intensity {avastha), does not appertain to the [Energy of] Intellect 
also (apt) [as it does to the mind-stuff] in any such way that (ycna), by passing 
into a mutation in the form of an action, the Energy of Intellect should mutate 
in correspondence with the thinking-substance. That it, [this Energy,] even 
if it does not unite [with objects], can [nevertheless] be conscious of objects, 
he will now show to be possible. This [much] is established, that the Energy 
of Thought is unsullied by [the aspects {guna)]. But it has been said that the 
discriminative discernment, since it has as its essence the substance of the 
thinking-substance is not unsullied. It is «[therefore] contrary to this» 
Energy of Intellect. And since even the discriminative discernment is to be 
rejected, then how can you make mention of the other fluctuations which 
abound in defects : this is the real meaning. Thence, [that is,] for this reason, 
the introduction of the Concentration of Eestriction is fitting. And so he says, 
«Hence .. . with this.^ The meaning is that he restricts even the discrimina¬ 
tive discernment by the higher passionlessness w'hich, surely, is nothing more 
than the complete calming of the perceptions.—Now, what kind of a mind- 
stuff would that be that has all its fluctuations restricted ? In reply he says 
^[When it has reached] this state.)^ He speaks of that [mind-stuff] the state 
of which has restriction.—He tells what restriction itself is: «Thi8 is the 
[so-called] seedless.^ The latent-deposit {a^aya) of karma, which corresponds 
with the hindrances—birth and length-of-life and kind-of-enjoyment [ii. 18],— 
is the seed. That which is exempt from this is «8eedleBS.» For this same 
[seedless concentration], he indicates the proper technical term which is current 
among yogins when he says 4Cln this state nothing.^ He sums up with the 
words ^the yoga [which we have defined as] the restriction of the fluctuations of 
the mind-stuff is two-fold.^ 

The mind being in this [unconscious] state, what will then be 
the condition of the Self? For it is the essence {atmari) [of the 
Self to receive] knowledge ipodha) [reflected upon it] by the 
thinking-substance i}>uddhi)y [as this in its turn receives the 
impression of external objects, and in this case] there is a [total] 
absence of objects [in the thinking-substance]. 
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3. Then the Seer [that is, the Self,] abides in himself. 

At that time the Energy of Intellect is grounded in its own self, 
as [it is] when in the state of Isolation. But when the mind-stuff 
is in its emergent state, [the Energy of Intellect], although really 
the same, [does] not [seem] so. 

To introduce now the next satra, he raises the question beginning «The 
mind being in this [unconscious] state . . The question has the force of 
an objection: ‘ Now this Self, whose essence is [that it receives] the knowledge 
{hodha) [reflected upon it] by the thinking-substance w'hich is mutated into 
the form of one [object] after another, is always undergoing an experience, 
[but there is] no [experience] when [the Self] is deprived of the knowledge 
from the thinking-substance. For the very nature of this Self is the know¬ 
ledge (bodha) thrown upon the thinking-substance precisely as shining is [the 
nature] of the sun. Moreover this [knowledge of the thinking-substance] 
does not occur in that kind of mind which consists of subliminal-impressions 
(samsMra) only. And further a thing cannot exist without its own nature. 
If this is so, then why does not the Self know that thinking-substance also 
which consists of subliminal-impressions only?’ To this he replies ^there 
is a [total] absence of objects.^ The thinking-substance as such {buddJii-matra) 
is not the object of the Self, but {api tu) only in so far as it fulfils the purposes 
of the Self [iv. 32]. Now the two purposes of the Self are discriminative 
insight and the enjoyment of objects ; and these do not exist in the restricted 
state [of the mind-stuff]. Thus the [total] absence of objects is established. 
The rebuttal is [also] given in the sGtra: 3. Then the Seer [that is, the Self] 
abides in himself. The words <in himself> mean that the peaceful and the 
cruel and the infatuated nature falsely attributed [to the Self] has ceased. For 
the Selfs Intelligence (caitani/a) is himself (svarupa), [and is] not conditioned ; 
while the knowledge of the thinking-substance has the various forms peaceful 
and other. And so it is subject to conditions just as the crystal which is in its 
own nature absolutely transparently while [is subject to conditions]: the 
redness of the [crystal] is its condition of being near the China-rose. And 
when a condition ceases, there is no cessation of the thing conditioned ; since 
this would prove too much. This is the real point. And although [the Seer] 
in himself (svarupatak) cannot [actually] be divided,^ still when-he [the author 
of the Comment] -supposes-a-predicate-relation (vikdlppa) [between the dragtr 
and his svarupa\ the words <in himself> (^jarupe) are put in the locative case. 
This same meaning is made clear by the author of the Comment when he says 
«grounded in its own self.» «At that time» means in the state of i-estriction 
[and] not in the state of emergence. [The objection is made,] * This may be 
true. But if while in the state of emergence the Energy of Intellect is not 

’ Literally, although the csHential-altribute {warrqm) cannot be divided [from the Self]. 
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grounded in itself and while in the state of restriction is grounded [in itself], 
then it would enter into mutation; or else if in [the state of] emergence it 
[remains] grounded in itself, [then there would be] no difference between 
emergence and restriction.* In reply to this he says 4CBut when the mind*stuff 
is in its emergent state.» Never does the Energy of Intellect, [in that it is] 
absolutely eternal, deviate from itself. Accordingly, as [it is] in restriction, 
just so [is it] in emergence also. Assuredly, mother-of-pearl as such (svari^) 
does not suffer increase or decrease of being, no matter whether the perception 
{jnana) which refers to it (gocara) be the source of a valid idea (pramaita) or 
[the source of] a misconception. The observer however, although the thing 
is really the same, is under the illusion that it is not so {afatJidtvena). 
Compared with the concentration of restriction, even [the concentration that 
is] conscious [of an object] is nothing more than emergence. 


How in that case [is it that the Energy of Intellect does not seem 
the same in the emergent state] ? [The answer is,] Since objects^ 
are shown to it. 

4. At other times it [the Self] takes the same form as the 
fluctuations [of mind-stuff]. 

In the emergent state [of the subliminal-impressions], the Self has 
fluctuations which are not distinguished from fluctuations of the 
mind-stuff; and so we have a sutra [of Panca^ikha*], “ There is only 
one appearance [for both],—that appearance is knowledge.’’ The 
mind-stuff’ is like a magnet; and, as an object suitable to be seen [by 
the Self as Witness], it gives its aid [to the Self] by the mere fact 
of being near it, and thus the relation between it and the Self is 
that between property {svam} and proprietor (svdmin). Hence the 
reason why the Self experiences {hodha) the fluctuations of the 
mind-stuff is its beginning-less correlation [with the thinking-sub¬ 
stance]. 

To introduce the next satra, he inquires «IIow in that case ?» If [the Energy 
of Intellect], though really the same, [does] not [seem to be] so, in what kind 
of a way in that case does it assume an appearance? such is the meaning. 
He supplies the words ^Since objects are shown to it^ which give the reason, 
and [then] rehearses the satra. 4. At other times it takes the same form as 
the fluctuations [of mind-stuff]. <At other time8> means <Cin the emergent 


* Compare Visnu Pur. i. 14. 35. 

® See Garbe: Pancafikha und seine Frag- 


mente in Festgruss an Roth, Stuttgart, 
1893, p. 75. 
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state <the fluctuations [of mind-stuffJ> are the tranquil and the cruel 
and the infatuated ; 4Cnot distinguished^ meaifs not diffeirent. These [three] 
are those [fluctuations] which the Self has.—<The same form:> in these 
words the word ‘ same ’ is synonymous with * one What he means to say 
is this: when, by reason of nearness to each other, the difference between 
[the colour] of the China-rose and of the crystal [vase], or analogously, between 
the thinking-substance and the Self, does not come to consciousness {a-hlteda- 
grahe), then the individual by wrongly attributing the fluctuations of the 
thinking-substance to the Self, recognizes [wrongly] that he is tranquil or 
pained or infatuated. Likewise, wrongly supposing that his face when reflected 
upon the dirty surface of a mirror is itself dirty, [the individual] bemoans 
himself at the thought that he is dirty. Although^ the fluctuation of the 
thinking-substance, like the perception of sounds or other [perceptible] things, 
is also wrongly attributed to the Self, and although in so far as it is primary- 
substance it should be experienced as being unintelligent, nevertheless by 
transferring the quality of the Self to the thinking-sulbstance, [the fluctuation 
of the thinking-substance] appears as if it were a fluctuation of the Self, as 
if it were an experience [of the Self]. And so although the Soul {atman) has 
no misconceptions, it seems to have misconceptions; although not an ex- 
periencer, it seems to be an experiencer; although it lacks the discriminative 
discernment, it seems to be provided with it, [and] it shines forth by the 
discriminative discernment.^ And this will be set forth in detail in this [sQtra] 
[iv. 22], “The intellect (ciii) which unites not [with objects] is conscious of 
its own thinking-substance when [the mind-stuff] takes its form [by reflecting 
it] ; ” and in this [iiL 35], “ Experience is undistinguished from a presented- 
idea on the part of the sa^^m-aspect and of the Self, each absolutely uncom- 
mingled [in the presented idea].” And this has been established in another 
system also [the SHihkhya]. Accordingly with the words ^and so)^ he intro¬ 
duces {aha) the sQtra of Pancafikha the acarga, “ There is only one appearance 
[for both],—that appearance is knowledge.” The question is raised, ‘How 
is there one appearance ? considering that you say that the fluctuation of the 
thinkin g-substance —occupied on the one hand with the different kinds of 
things, and occupied on the other hand with insight, and perceptible as 
being unintelligent in so far as it is primary-substance—is appearance; and 
[considering that you at the same time say that] the SelFs intelligence {cditanga), 
which is different from this and which is the perception, is [also] appearance.* 

1 Literally : Although yet another Self- native discernment [that is, bo long as 

'wrong-attribution posBesses a fluctua- there is no discriminative discernment: 

tion of the thinking-substance like the reading iva a vivekakhyStydh]. Or: it 

perception of sounds and so on, and seems to be provided with it daring 

although . . . the time of non-discriminative discern- 

* Beading iva vivthakhy&ti/d. Or : it seems ment [reading iva a-vivekakhyatydm). 

to be provided with it up to discrimi- 
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To this he replies [in the words of Pahcsfikha] ^that appearance is know- 
ledge.^ When he says «only*one», he says it with reference to ordinary 
{lAuhika) knowledge, [which is] a fluctuation subject to origination and dissolu¬ 
tion.* But knowledge {hhyUti) is not intelligence {c&itanyd), [which latter is] 
the very nature of the Self. On the contrary that[i.e. intelligence] is concerned 
not with an ordinary perception {lokapratyak»a\ but rather with verbal-com¬ 
munication and inference. Consequently after [the author of the Comment] 
has shown that undiflerentiated-consciousness {avidya) is the original cause 
[of making wrong attributions] in the emergent state, he suggests that this 
[consciousness] is the cause of the contact [of the Self with the thinking- 
substance], and also that the relation between property and proprietor is the 
cause of experience. He makes this [series of assertions] consistent by saying 
^the mind-stuff.^ Mind-stuff is the property of its proprietor, the Self: this 
is the connexion [of the statements]. The objection is made that that-by- 
which-one-is-intelligent {cetana), [namely,] the agent that is Master of the 
mind-stuff, accepts aid (tepaMra) afforded by the mind-stuff, whereas it is 
impossible that he [the Master of the mind-stuff should accept] aid afforded 
by this [mind-stuff]. The reason for this is that there is no correlation [of 
the Self] with this [mind-stuff], since [the Self] cannot be aided [by it]. 
But on the other hand {ca) if it bo the case {-tve) that there is a connexion 
with this [mind-stuff] or that aid is accepted from it, one would have 
to admit that [the Self] enters into mutation. In reply to this objection he 
says ^ike a magnet; and, as an object suitable to be seen [by the Self as 
Witness], it gives its aid [to the Self] by the mere fact of being near it.^ The 
mind-stuff is not in connexion with the Self, but is near it. [This] nearness, 
moreover, does not result from a correlation either spatially or temporally of 
the Self with it [the mind-stuff]. But the distinguishing characteristic [of this 
nearness] is [that the Self stands to the mind-stuff in a relation of] pre- 
established harmony {yogyaia). Moreover the Self has the capacity for being 
the experiencer [while] the mind-stuff has the capacity for being experienced. 
Accordingly [mind-stuff] is described <Cas an object suitable to be seen.^ In 
other words it is described as an object-for-experience when it enters into 
mutations which have the forms of various kinds of things {qahdadi). Although 
experience is a fluctuation in the form of sounds and of other [perceptible] 
things and is an external aspect {dhamia : see iil. 13) of the mind-stuff, still 
it [experience] belongs to the Self, because the Self <takes the same form as 
the fluctuations:) [that is, because they result from the false supposition of 
an identity between mind-stuff and intelligence (cditanya) : this is what is 

* The original, udaya-vyaya-dharmini, may Digha-nikaya, ii. 157, ed. PTS. But 

be a reminiscence of one of the most Yacaspaii seems to understand it more 

famous of all Buddhist gathaa, pregnantly here as ‘ subject to rising 

anieea vata aa^hard into and passing out of conscious- 

uppdda-mya-ilhatnmino, ness 
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meant. Therefore although there is no correlation with the mind'Stufif, still 
it is established that the Self accepts aid afforded by it, and that it does not 
enter into 'mutation. A question is raised, 'The relation of property and 
proprietor is [we grant] the reason for experience and is subject to the condi¬ 
tions of undifferentiated-consciousness. But subject to what conditions is 
undifferentiated-consciousness? Not subject to conditions (as everybody admits) 
no effect is produced. As they say, “Is there any commencement of un- 
differentiated-consciousness for him [that is, man] as in the case of sleep and 
BO on?”’ While apparently summing up, he [in fact] removes this doubt 
with the words 4CHence the reason why . . . experiences the fluctuations of 
the mind-stuff.^ The reason for the [Selfs] awareness of the mind-stuff’s 
fluctuations in the form of tranquil and cruel and infatuated forms is the 
[above'mentioned] correlation, which is without beginning since it is under 
the conditions of undifferentiated-consciousness which is without beginning. 
And the serial-order {smtanoi) of undifferentiated-consciousness and of the 
subconscious-impressions (vasana) is, like the serial-order of seed and sprout, 
without beginning. 

Moreover these—for there are many such found in the mind-stuff— 
must be restricted. 

5. The fluctuations are of five kinds and are hindered or 
unhindered. 

The hindered (hlista) are those which are caused by the hindrances 
(kief a) [undifferentiated-consciousness, &c.: see ii. 3] and are the field 
for growth of the accumulation of the latent-deposits of karma; 
the unhindered have discriminative discernment as their object and 
thus obstruct the task (adhikdra) of the aspects (guna). These are 
still unhindered even when they occur in the stream of the hindered. 
For even in the midst of the hindered [fluctuations] they are un¬ 
hindered ; while in the midst of the unhindered [they are] hindered. 
Corresponding subliminal-impressions are produced by nought else 
than [these] fluctuations, and fluctuations [are made] by subliminal- 
impressions. In this wise, the wheel of fluctuations and subliminal- 
impressions ceaselessly rolls ^ on [until the highest concentration is 
attained]. Operating in this wise, this mind-stuff, having finished 
its task, abides in its own likeness, or [rather] becomes resolved 
[into primary substance].—These, either hindered or unhindered, 
are the five-fold fluctuations. 

* Compare iv. 11, p. 288‘ (Calc. ed.). 

3 [h.o.b. it] 
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Let this be granted. Still a man is qualified for that in which he has capacity. 
Furthermore the restriction of fluctuations is impossible unless one has an idea 
of the fluctuations. And yet no one even in a thousand years could count them. 
Numberless as they are, how [then] can they be restricted ? In reply to this 
difficulty he introduces the sOtra whose purpose is to teach us their number and 
their nature with the words «Moreover these—for there are many such found 
in the mind'Stufif—must be restricted :1S> 5- The fluctuations are of five kinds 
and are hindered or unhindered. The fluctuations form a single whole. 
Of this [whole] there are five parts, and of them the first is the source-of-a-valid* 
idea. Accordingly, there is a fluctuation which has the pai'ts of this [whole], 
[namely] five-fold, [that is] of five parts. And since these fluctuations are many, 
inasmuch as there are different mind-stuffs belonging to Ghaitra and to Maitra 
and to other people, the use of the plural is consistent. What he wishes to say is 
thisWhether Ghaitra or Maitra or any one else—of all these without exception, 
the fluctuations are of exactly five kinds [and there are] no more [fluctuations]. 
And the word ^mind-stuff, ^ which has a collective sense (jatifabh^r&ya), is 
a singular, but is to be taken as [a plural,] mind-stuffs. He shows that there 
are differences of a subordinate kind which are serviceable in the pursuit [of 
yoga] in the words <hindered or unhindered. > By the help of the unhindered 
[fluctuations], the hindered should be restricted; and the former, [should be 
restricted] by the higher passionlessness. He gives the explanation of this in 
the words ^caused by the hindrances;» in other words the fluctuations have 
the feeling-of-personality and the other hindrances as their cause of action. 
Another interpretation would be that, for a person whose chief end is to fulfil 
the purposes of the Self, those fluctuations which consist of rajas and tantas act 
as hindrances in so far they cause hindrance. ^Hindrance^ is in the sense 
[Pan. V. 2.127] of having something hindered [as its effect]. This [hindrance] 
belongs to tlmse [fluctuations] and therefore they are called liindered.—Since 
the action of those [hindered] fluctuations tends towards an increase of hindrance, 
it is they which are the field for growth of the accumulation of the latent- 
deposits of karma. For this observer [namely, the thinking-substance whose 
chief end is to fulfil the purposes of the Self] decides definitely {ava-saya) by 
Bomces-of-valid-ideas and in other ways what the [intended] object is and becomes 
attached to it or averse to it and [then] accumulates latent-deposits of karma. 
Thus, hindered fluctuations become the soil for the propagation of the accumu¬ 
lated merit and demerit. He explains the unhindered [fluctuations] by saying 
that they <:have discriminative discernment as their object.» When the saitva 
of the thinking-substance is cleansed of rajas and tamos and flows calmly 
onwards, the clearing of the insight (prajna) is the [discriminative] discernment. 
By [thus speaking of] that which has [discernment as its] object he partially 
describes that discrimination (viveha), between sattva and the Self, which is the 
object of this [insight]. Accordingly, since [the unhindered] have as their 
object the discrimination of [the difference between] the sattva and the Self, for 
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this very reason they obstruct the task of the aspects [gu^. Now the aspects 
have the task to develop products. Since moreover this [development] lasts 
until the end of discriminatiye discernment, and since when the aspects have 
accomplished their task (adhikara) [these unhindered fluctuations] restrict their 
authority {adhikara), for this reason sources-of-validddeas and the other fluctua¬ 
tions are these unhindered ones. [The objection is made :] * This may be true. 
But all living creatures have hindered fluctuations only, since there is nothing 
bom that is free from desire. Furthermore, unhindered fluctuations cumot 
exist in the stream of hindered fluctuations. And even if those [unhindered 
fluctuations] could exist, they could not produce efiects since they have fallen 
into the midst of obstructors. For this reason restriction of the hindered by 
the unhindered and of these latter by the higher passionlessness is nothing more 
than a wish.’ In reply to that objection he says ^n the stream of the hindered.^ 
Practice and passionlessness are produced by devoting oneself steadily to verbal 
communications and to inferences and to the instruction of teachers. 4!ln the 
midst of the hindered» [means] among [them]. That they occur there means 
that they are in themselves quite unhindered although they occur in the stream 
of the hindered. Surely a Brahman, although he reside at ^alagrSma which is 
crowded with hundreds of Kiratas, is not [on that account] a Kirata. This is an 
example of what is meant by [occurring] in the midst of the unhindered. And 
in so far as they are found among the hindered, the unhindered, without being 
suppressed by the hindered, do after all, as gradually their own subliminal' 
impressions come to fruition, suppress the hindered. ^Corresponding^ means 
that unhindered subliminal-impressions [are produced] by unhindered fluctua^ 
tions. This is that wheel of fluctuations and subliminahimpressions which 
ceaselessly rolls on until the concentration of restriction [is attained]. Operating 
in this wise, the mind-stuff reaches the state of restriction and, coming [then] 
to consist of nothing but subliminal-impressions, abides in its own likeness 
{atmakalpena): this is the superficial view. Or else—and this is the stricter 
view— it becomes resolved into primary substance.—He joins together the 
meaning of sGtras [6 and 6] by the word ^These.}^—The word «five-foldJ^ 
[literally, five times] is an expression of the sense merely; but it is not a literal 
rendering of the force {vrtti) of the termination {(;abda), because it is not taught 
[by Fanini, at v. 2. 42] that the termination taga {tayap) has the meaning of 
‘ kinds ’. 


6. Sources-of-valid-ideas and misconceptions and predicate- 
relations and sleep and memory. 

These [five] he announces by their technical names. 6 . SoTirces-of-valid-id.eas 
and misconceptions and predicate-relations and sleop and memory. [The 
compound] is analysed according to the order of words in the enumeration [of 
the sGtra]. The compound is a copulative {edrthe dvamdvah, Panini ii. 2. 29) in 
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the sense of znntual conjunction.—Just as once more in the statement [ii. 5], 
** The recognition of the permanent, of the pure, of pleasure, and of a self in 
what is impermanent, impure, pain, and non-self,—is undifferentiated-conscious- 
ness,*’ such illusions as the loss of the sense of orientation or as the fire-brand 
[whirled about so as to be seen as a] circle, are not expressly excluded,—so here 
also, even in the mentioning of the sources-of-valid-ideas and the rest, since doubt 
as to the real existence of other fluctuations would not [otherwise] be excluded, 
in order to exclude them [these others], the words ‘ of five kinds ’ should be 
added. Thus it becomes dear that fluctuations are just so many and no more. 


7. Sources-of-valid-ideas are perception and inference and 
verbal-communication, i. Perception is that source-of-valid- 
ideas [which arises as a modification of the inner-organ] when the 
mind-stuff has been affected by some external thing through the 
channel of the sense-organs. This fluctuation is directly related to 
that [object], but, whereas the intended-object (ariha) consists of a 
genus ^ and of a particular, it [the fluctuation] is chiefly concerned 
with the ascertainment of the particular [the genus being subordi¬ 
nate in perception to the particular]. The result [of perception] is 
an illumination by the Self ('pauruscyd) of a fluctuation which 
belongs to the mind-stuff, [an illumination which is] undistinguished 
(arvipsta)i [that is, one in which the Self does not distinguish itself 
from the thinking-substance], [as] we shall explain in detail hereafter 
[ii. 17] in the passage ^ beginning “ Self is conscious-by-reflection of 
the thinking-substance.” ii. Inference is [that] fluctuation [of the 
mind-stuff] which refers (-vi§ayd) to that {^at-) relation (samhandha) 
which is present in things belonging to the same class as the subject- 
of-the-illation (anumeya) and absent from things belonging to 
classes different [from that of the subject-of-the-illation] ; and it is 
chiefly concerned with the ascertainment of the genus. Thus, for 
instance, the moon and stars possess motion, because, like [any man, 
for instance,] Chaitra, they get from one place to another; and 
because [negatively] the Vindhya [mountain-range] does not get 
[from one place to another, it] does not possess motion, iii. A thing 
which has been seen or inferred by a trustworthy person is men- 

* Compare ii. 14, p. 214*; iii. 44, p. 257* (Calc. ed.). 

* Compare also i. 29; ii. 20; iv. 19. 
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tioned by word in order that his knowledge [thereof] may pass over 
to some other person. The fluctuation [in the mind-stufi] of the 
hearer which arises from that word and which relates to the object- 
intended by that [word] (tad-arthorvisaya) is a verbal-communica¬ 
tion. That verbal-communication is said to waver, the utterer of 
which declares an incredible thing, not a thing which he himself has 
seen or inferred ; but if the original utterer has himself seen or 
inferred the thing, [then the verbal-communication] would be un¬ 
wavering. 

Among these [five], [of one, that is,] the fluctuation which is the source-of-valid- 
ideas, he gives (aha) [what may pass as^the naturally expected] general dis¬ 
tinguishing characteristic (la^csana), by analysing [that one into three and 
saying]: 7. The sources-of-valid-ideas are perception and inference and 
verbal-commnnication. A valid-idea (pramd) is an illumination of a thing * not 
already presented and is caused by the operation of the Self. The instrument for 
this is the source-of-the-valid-idea (prarndm). And the mention [of th^ sources-of- 
valid-ideas] analytically [is] for the purpose of definitely excluding either a less 
or a greater number. 

i. Of these [three] he gives first the distinguishing-characteristic of percep¬ 
tion, since it is the root of all the [other] sources-of-vaiid-ideas, in the words 
beginning ^of the sense-organs.)^ By using the words ^intended-object)^ 
he rejects [the doctrine of tmya according to which the object is] a false 
attribution. With the words «directly related to that,)^ in so far as [the 
fluctuation] has an external field-of-action, he renounces [the Buddhist doctrine 
which conceives] the field-of-action as having the form of mental-objects 
[literally, form of knowledge]. With the words ^affected by some external 
thing)^ he shows what the relation is between something to be externally 
known and [the object] in the form of a sensation which is found in the mind- 
stuff. With the words ^through the channel of the sense-organs^ he tells the 
reason for the affect of this [external thing] upon the [mind-stuff which is] 
separated ® [from it by the sense-organ in question].—The object is the genus and 
nothing more: thus some maint^n. 'Particulars only: thus others. Members 
of yet other schools [say that the object is something that has] the genus-^and 
the particular as its properties. To reject these [points of view] he says that 
[the object] ^consists of a genus and of a particular.^ The object does 
not have these two as its properties ; but it consists of these two [by a relation 
of identity]. This will again be the topic of discussion in that passage [iii. 13] 
where it is said “ since we do not maintain an absolute unity.” With the words 

* Literally, Of a that-ness not yet presented recognized as existent but of unknown 

to consciousnesB. That is, something quality. 

' * Vffavahita : compare Samkhya Karika 7. 
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^chiefly concerned with the ascertainment of the particular^ he distinguishes 
that which relates to perception from that which relates to inference and to 
▼erbal-communication. In other words, although the genus itself does shine forth 
[into consciousness] in perception, still it is subordinated to the particular. This 
would also be a partial characterization of direct experience {sakgcitMm). And so 
even the discriminative*discemment receives its characteristic mark.—^With the 
words ^The result [of perception] is an illumination by the Self of a fluctuation 
which belongs to the mind-stuffy he denies that there is any contradiction in 
the result. An objector asks how an illumination which is found in the Self 
can be the result of a fluctuation situated in the mind-stuff ? For surely when 
an axe * is busy with a khadira-tree, it is not chopping on a palll 9 a-tree. In reply 
[Vyasa] says ^undistingui8hed.y For the illumination whose seat is in the 
Self is not produced, but is the resultwhen the intelligence {caitani/a) is reflected 
in the mirror of the thinking-substance and assumes the form of that [thinking- 
substance] in so far as the fluctuation of the thinking-substance has the form of 
the object. And this [intelligence] in this [assumed] condition is undistinguished 
from the thinking-substance and has its being in the thinking-substance. More¬ 
over since ^e fluctuation has its being in the thinking-substance there is ground 
for the relation of the source-of-the-valid-idea to the result in the fact that [both] 
have the same locus [namely, in the thinking-substance]. And this he says 
^we shall explain^ in the passage ** Self is conscious-by-reflection.” 

ii. After perception [and before verbal-communication], because [in the first 
place] verbal-communication depends upon inference, in so far as it obtains its 
validity from a knowledge of the connective-power-of-words {sambandha) result¬ 
ing from an inference with regard to a cognition {buddhi) on the pari of the 
hearer which [inference] is based on actions and so on, and [in the second place] 
because [in this sQtra] the inferred is followed-in-enumeration by verbal-commu¬ 
nication,—[therefone] he gives the characteristic marks of inference, before [he 
gives those of] verbal-communication, in the words ^ubject-of-the-illation.y 
A Bubject-of'illatiofi is a subject {dharmin) distinguished by attributes (dharma) 
which we wish to know. Things belonging to the same class with it [the 
subject-of-illation], [are] objects similar to the genus which is an attribute of the 
major-term {s&dhya), [that is, objects that are] similar instances {sapaksa). 
<:Which is presenty in these [things belonging to the same class],—with these 
words he excludes [both] contrariety ’ and lack of community as between an 
attribute of the middle-term {sadJuma-dharma) [and the attributes of the major].' 
Things belonging to different classes are dissimilar instances, and they are other 
than the similar instances, [that is,] contrary to them and containing the nega¬ 
tion of them. ^Absenty from these [things belonging to a different class]. 

* See G. A. Jacob: A Handful of Popular * Samutthatayd: sdmarthyam 

Maxims, part 1, 2nd edition, 1907, rama. 

p. 32. ' See Athalye and Bodas, Tarka-saihgraha, 

§ 54, p. 306, and § 53, p. 302. 
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Accordingly (<ad) by this he rules out over-inclusive {s&^ra^) non-coextensive- 
ness {anaih&fUikatva). Things-are-brought-into-relation—such is the use of the 
word ^relation:^, a syllogistic-mark (lihga). Thus describing the minor premiss 
(paJe^a-dharmata) he avoids the fallacious-reasoning (asiddhatd) [of the svarQpa 
type‘].—^Eefers to that}^ [means] having [necessary] con-nection with that, 
because of the etymology’ of the word ^refers)^ {vi-»apa) based on this [statement 
of Dhfttu-p&tha, v. 2, ^at] the root si means -uect.”—With the words ^the 
ascertainment of the genus^ he distinguishes [the object of an inference] from 
the object of a perception. Inference arises on condition that there be an aware¬ 
ness of a relation [hiptween two terms]. In so far as, in the case of particulars, 
one does not apprehend relations, it is only the genus which, as affording an easy 
apprehension of relations, comes into the discussion. For this he gives an 
example in the passage beginning ^Thus, fo^ instance.^ The word ca [after the 
word Vindhya] carries with it a reason.—Because the Vindhya [range] has no 
motion, therefore it does not get [from one place to another]. Hence, as there is an 
absence of motion ’ {gati^ivrttdu), there is an absence of getting [from one place to 
another]. [And conversely,] because they do get from one place to another, the 
moon and stars, like Chaitra, do have motion. Thus [the point] is established, 
iii. Of the fluctuation w'hieb is a verbal-communication he gives the distinguish¬ 
ing characteiistic in the words <Ca trustworthy person^ [and W on]. Insight 
and compassionateness and dexterity-of-ihe-sense-organs combine into trust¬ 
worthiness. A man whose w'ays are governed by that is a trustworthy one. 
He is the one by whom the object is seen or inferred. Unless there be a heard 
word, there is no receiving [of the seen or inferred object on the part of another 
person], because, in so far as this [word] is rooted in something seen or inferred, 
it is only by these two that its meaning becomes complete. 4CHis knowledge 
[thereof] passing over^ [to some other person] means that in the mind-stuff of 
the hearer there arises [into consciousness] knowledgen. similar to knowledge 
found in the mind-stuff of the trustworthy person. To effect this [passing], 
<(a thing is mentioned^ [that is,] is made known, as a means to obtain what is 
good for the hearer and to avoid what is bad [for him].i The rest is ea|y. The 
verbal-comm un ication 4Cthe utterer of which declares an incredible things—for 
example, ‘These identical ten pomegranates are going to be six cakes*,’—^not a 
thing which he himself has seen or inferred»—for example, ‘ A serine let him 
worship who desireth heaven,’—that verbal-communication «wavers.» 

An objector says, ‘ If that be so, then the verbal-communication even of such 
persons as Manu would waver, [and thus they would not be supreme authorities,] 
for even they [declared] things which they themselves had not seen or inferred.* 

' See Athalye, p. 310. ‘ to stand still means not to move'. 

® According to this, visaya ought to mean * This is an allusion to Patafijali's MahS- 
‘ dis-nection In fact it means ‘ sphere bhasya oA i. 2. 45 (Kielhorn i. 217“). 

of action ’ from root ‘ act Cakes {apupa) are made with ghee: see 

* See Dhatu-patha, i, 975, ^hd gati-nivt’ttdu, Sayaija on RV. x. 45. 9. 
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In reply be says ^but if tbe original utterer.^ For in case of such persons 
the original utterer was tbe l 9 vara, who had himself seen or inferred the things. 
For instance, it is said [at Manu ii 7], “ Whaterer law has been ordained for any 
person by Manu, every such [law had been already] laid down in the Veda. 
That, surely, contains within itself all knowledge.** This is the meaning. 


8. Misconception is an erroneous idea (jndna) not based on 
that form [in respect of which the misconception is enter¬ 
tained]. 

Why is it not a source-of-a-valid-idea ? Because it is inhibited by 
the source-of-a-valid-idea, for the reason that the source-of-a-valid- 
idea has as its object a positive fact. In such cases there is evidently 
an inhibition of the source-of-the-invalid-idea by the source-of-the- 
valid-idea, as for instance the [erroneous] visual-perception of two 
moons is inhibited by the actual (sad-visayd) visual-perception of 
one moon. This [fluctuation, namely, misconception] proves to be 
that [well-knWii] five-jointed undifierentiated-consciousness [the 
joints of which are enumerated at ii. 3 in the words]: “ Undifferen- 
tiated-consciousness and the feeling-of-personality and passion and 
hatred and the will-to-live are the hindrances.” These same [are 
known] by peculiar technical ^ designations : Obscurity and Infatua¬ 
tion and Extreme Infatuation and Darkness and Blind-Darkness. 
These will be discussed,in connexion with the subject of the defile¬ 
ments of the mind-iltuff. 

8. Miscoaception .ia an erroneoua idea not based on that form [in respect 
of which the misconception is entertained]. The word <Misconceptiou> 
indicate# the thing to be characterized ; the words <erroneous idea> and so on 
[giye] the distinguishing characteristic. A form which appears [in conscious- 
nfiss] as an idea {jnMmi) is un-based on that form, [or, to put it as does the sUtra,] 
<not based onHhat formX As, [to give another example in which the negation 
applies to the action* and not to the object,] * One who eats not the funeral-feast.* 
Accordingly doubt also would be included [in the definition of misconception]. 
But there is a distinction to this extent: in this case [tbe case of doubt] the failure 
to be based [on the true form] is overridden by a [clear] perception {jmna) \ but 
[in the othe« c^se^^ such as [the vision] of two moons, [the misconception is over- 

. '‘V 

* Compare Vifnu Pur. i. 5. 5. rupo. Compare PataSjali: Mahi- 

* A case of prasajya-pratigedha. The nega- bha^a, Kielhom's edition, i, p. 215, 

tion applies to prUtUtha and not to last line; 221“; 819^*; 341*. 
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ridden] by the perception of the inhibition [of the one idea by the other idea]* 
An objector says, ‘ If this be granted, the predicate-relation {vika^), in that it 
is not based on the true form, would also upon consideration prove to be a mis¬ 
conception.' In reply to this he says «an erroneous perception.» For these 
words describe an inhibition familiar in common experience to everybody.* Now 
this [inhibition] occurs in misconception; but not in the predicate-relation, for¬ 
asmuch as the busines 9 -of-life [is done] by this [predicate-relation], and because, 
on the other hand, only the learned kind of persons when they might be engaged 
in reflection would have in this matter any idea of an inhibition.— [The author 
of the Comment] puts forward the objection «Why is it not a source-of-a-valid- 
idea ? » The point is that a previous [perception] should not be inhibited by a 
later [perception] which has incurred contradiction; on the contrary the later 
[perception should be inhibited] by just that previous [perception] which occurred 
first and has not incurred contradiction. He gives the rebuttal in the words 
<CBecause... by the source-of-a-valid-idea.^ For this rule [of the Mimansa] applies 
{eoam) when a later [perception] arises in dependence upon a previous. But in 
this present case two perceptions, each from its particular cause, in entire inde¬ 
pendence of each other, spring up. Accordingly the later [perception] does not 
attain to a rise [into conscidUsnessJ unless it has destroyed the earlier [perception]; 
and in fact its rise [into consciousness] has its being in the removal of that 
[previous perception] by inhibition. But it is not true that the rise [into con¬ 
sciousness] of a previous [perception] has its being in an inhibition of the later, for 
the reason that, at that time [the time of the earlier perception], this [later per¬ 
ception] does not yet exist. Hence the fact that [one perception] has not incurred 
contradiction is the reason why [another perception] is to be inhibited ; and [hence 
also] the fact that [a perception] has incurred contradiction [is the reason] why it 
should act as inhibitor. Consequently it is established that the source-of-a-valid- 
idea, because its object is a positive fact, can inhibit the source-of-an-invalid-idea. 

An example is given in the words ^In such cases.by the source-of-the- 

valid-idea.» In order that it may be rejected, he shows the worthlessness of 
this [source-of-invalid-ideas, i.e., of undifferentiated-consciousness] in the words 
^This . . . that.. five.^ So, undifferentiated-consciousness as a genus [exists] 
in five special-forms [literally, in five joints], namely, undifferentiated-conscious- 
ness, sense-of-personality, and so on. The mental-process {huddhi) which [reoog- 
nizes: compare ii. 5] the self in eight forms which are not the self, that is, in 
the undeveloped [primary substance] and in the Great [thinking-substance] and 
in the substance of personality and in the five subtile-elements (tanw&tra ),—is 
undifferentiated-consciousness, the [so-called] Obscurity, Similarly the mental- 
process which [recognizes] welfare (jrc^as) in forms where no welfare is, in 
atomization {animan : technical, see iii. 45) and the rest of the eight supremacies 
of yogins, is eight-fold, the [so-called] Infatuation. [This is] worse than the pre- 

* On the form sarvajanina see Fan. iv. 4. 99, Siddhanta Kaomudl, § 1651, or Whitney’s 
Grammar, 1223 d. 
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ceding. And this is called the sense>of-personality {asmitoi). In this way, after 
one has obtained eight-fold supremacy by yoga and after becoming perfected 
{siddkoi), the resolution (dtmiM pratipatiik) to enjoy the ten objects which are seen 
[in the world] {drstor) and taught [in the <^&stra\ {mu^ravika : see i. 15) is [called] 
Extreme Infatuation; this is desire. In case atomization and the other supre¬ 
macies do not come-into-play {an-utpatt&u), because while working on in this way 
with this same intention he is impeded by something or other, [tlien,] whileheis 
bound down by this [impediment,] there arises, from the failure to enjoy the 
objects seen [in the world] and taught [in the fastra], anger towards the im¬ 
pediment. This is the so-called Darkness ; this is hatred. In like manner, if 
he have success with the [supernatural] qualities, atomization and so on, and if 
he dwell in thought close to the objects seen [in the world] and taught [in the 
(;astra], [then] the fear that all this will perish at the end of the mundane period 
is the will-to-live, the [so-called] Blind-Darkness. It hath been said [Samkhya- 
kfirika* xlviiij There are eight different kinds of Obscurity and of Infatua¬ 
tion. Extreme Infatuation is of ten kinds. Darkness is eighteen-fold ; likewise 
Blind-Darkness.” 


9. The predicate-relation i^ikalpa) is without any [corre¬ 
sponding perceptible] object and follows as a result of 
perceptions or of words. 

This [predicate-relation] does not amount to a source-of-valid-ideas, 
nor does it amount to a misconception. In spite of the fact that 
there is no [corresponding perceptible] object, [nevertheless,] because 
there is dependence upon the authority of perceptions or of words, 
something is evidently said [literally, there appears something- 
said {vyavahdra) which possesses a dependence]. Thus for instance, 
when it is said [by some philosophers] that ‘ The true nature of the 
Self is intelligence (cditanya) ’, then in this case [of absence of per¬ 
ceptible object] we may well ask—since the Self is itself nothing 
but intelligence—what thing is in the attributive relation to what 
[other] thing ? For (ca)'^ the expressive-force {vrtti) [of language] 
lies in the attributive-relation, as for instance ‘ Chaitra’s cow \ 
[The cow is distinguished as being Chaitra’s, who is something 
different from her.] Likewise [there is expressive-force when the 
subject and the predicate are identical, when for instance] the Self 
is said to be the unchanging [Absolute and thus is characterized] 
by the negation of some quality which is found in some [percep- 
^ Compare (the unedited| Qiva-sQtras ii. 13. * For ca meaning ‘ for see p. 23“, above. 
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tible] thing.^ [Or when there is a connexion between a positive 
and a negative, when for instance] it is said, The arrow comes to a 
standstill [or] will come to a standstill [or] has come to a stand¬ 
still. The bare meaning of the verbal-root \sthd, * stand still ’: com¬ 
pare page 23] is understood to be * not to move [In this case also 
there is expressive-force in the attributive relation even in the 
absence of any factor or kdraha.l So too [there is expressive- 
force] in the sentence ‘ The Self is something which has the property 
that it does not come into existence.’ All that is meant is that there 
is an absence of the property of coming into existence; not [any 
negative] property inherent in the Self. Therefore this property 
[which is a negation so far as perceptible objects are concerned] is 
predicated and as such it is something-that-is-thought {vyavahdrci). 

9. The predicate-relation (vikalpa) is without any [corresponding per¬ 
ceptible] object and follows as a result of perceptions or of words. 

The objection is made that, if predicate-relation follows as a result of percep¬ 
tions or of words, then one would have to admit that it is included under [that] 
source-of-valid-ideas [which is termed] verbal-communication, or [on the other 
hand], if the predicate-relation has no [corresponding perceptible] object, it ought 
to be a misconception. In reply to this he says ^This [predicate-relation] does 
not.^ This is not included among sources-of-valid-ideas nor among misconcep¬ 
tions. Why not ? Because he says «object.» With the words ^In spite of the 
fact that there is no [corresponding perceptible] object,^ he denies that [the 
predicate-relation] is included among sources-of-valid-ideas. And with the words 
«because there is dependence upon the authority of perceptions or of words, 
[he denies] that it is included among misconceptions. What he means to say 
is that a man in some cases falsely attributes diversity to things that are 
identical, and again in other cases identity to things that are diverse. There¬ 
fore since identity and diversity are non-existent as perceptible objects, the 
portrayal (ahhasa) of these two is a predicate-relation [and] not the source-of- 
a-valid-idea. Nor yet would it be a misconception, because it is not in contradic¬ 
tion with the fact that something is said. He gives an illustration which is well 
established in the systems {^astra) in the words «Thus for instance.:^ What 
subject (viges^a) is in the attributive-relation (vyapadi^ate), that is, is defined 
{vigesyaie) by what [other] thing ? For when there is identity, there is no rela¬ 
tion of subject and predicate. Because [for instance] a cow cannot be defined 
as a cow ; but by something different [from herself], by Chaitra. To this he 
replies by the phrase «For the expressive-force [of language] lies in the 
attributive-relation.» The relation between that to which the attribute is 
’ Literally ‘ posBCSsing negated pcrccptible-objcct-quulities'. 
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to be applied and that which furnishes the attribute is the attributive- 
relation, that is to say, the relation-of-predicate-and-subject. In this [lies] the 
expressive-force (vrtti) of the sentence ^as for instance Ohflitra’s cow.!^ He 
adds anotlier example found nowhere but in the books of the systems 
^Likewise [there is expressive-force].^ [A negated quality found in some per¬ 
ceptible thing would be, for instance,] motion, a quality belonging to some Such 
[perceptible] thing as earth [and this quality as belonging to the Self] is negated. 
Who would that one [thus characterized] be? ^The Self is said to be the 
unchanging [Absolute].^ Surely it cannot be urged in a Samkhya system that 
there is a certain quality in perceptible-objects called non-existence and that the 
Self could be defined by this.—Sometimes there is found a reading * Qualities of 
a perceptible thing are negated The meaning of this would be that negated 
[qualities] are those concomitant with negation; qualities of [perceptible] objects 
cannot be concomitant with this [negation], because [in them] there cannot be 
a connexion between an existent and a non-existent. While on the other hand 
in this way [by the predicate-relation] there is distinct-knowledge.—In the words 
^The arrow is coming to a standstill}^ he gives an example from everyday life. 
Now just as when we say ‘he cooks ’ or ‘he chops’, we mean that the accumu¬ 
lated moments of an action in serial order and characterized by a unity in the 
result are distinctly known, so it is also quite as truly a serial order to which he 
refers when he says ^comes to a standstill.}^ When he says ^will come to 
a standstill, has come to a standstill,}^—then some objector may say, ‘If we 
grant [that the action of coming to a standstill is] like that of cooking, then 
the arrow could have as its attribute an action, namely, stopping still,' which 
is in a serial order and is over-and-above {bhinna) the arrow itself.’ To this 
he replies, [that stopping still is not a series of actions, but that] ^The bare 
meaning“ of the verbal-root is understood to be ‘not to move’.» To begin 
with {tavat), not-to-move is a mental-structure [Icalpitd ); then too (api) the exis- 
tence-in-positive-form {bhamrupatva) of this [non-moving (reading tasyO, apt)] [is 
a mental-structure] ; [and] then too a serial order in this [existence-in-positive- 
form] [is again a mental-structure]—if that’s what you mean (iti), whew! what 
a string of mental-structures !—such is the intention [of the Comment.]—[On 
the other hand,] a non-existent is conceived {gamyaie) as in relation with all the 
Selves, [although not with perceptible-objects,] not only (ca) as if it were an 
existent, but also (ca) as if it were inherent {anugaia )—[provided it be] a mental- 
structure.* But a [non-existent is] not any kind of a property [existentially] 
distinct from the Self. By way of another illustration, he says, ^So too .... 

' The words sthd^ati, stkita and so forth of assertion, but no less also in terms 

explain the succession implied in the of negation, and both may be equally 

word tisthati. inherent in the concept of the Self, as 

* Compare Patahjali: Mahabhasya on Pa- when we say ‘ Not coming into ezis- 

ninii. 3,2, vart. 11 (Kielhorni. 258'*0- tence is a property of the Self, or 

* The Self {purum) can be defined in terms ‘ The Self is un-changing ’. 
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the property that it does not come into existence.^—Many thinkers [of the 
Mlm&h8& and Nyaya schools] have advanced the assertion that there is no 
fluctuation [called] predicate-relation other than the source-of-valid-ideas or the 
misconception. To enlighten them, is, as we may suppose, the purpose of this 
abundance of illustration. 


10. Sleep is a fluctuation [of mind-stuff] supported by the 
cause (pratyaya, that is tamos) of the [transient] negation 
[of the waking and the dreaming fluctuations].^ 

And this [fluctuation] by [the operation of] connecting-memory 
becomes, upon awakening, a special kind of presented-idea 
(praiyaya). How is it that one can reflect: ‘ I have slept well, my 
mind is calm, it makes my understanding clear ; I have slept poorly, 
my mind is dull, it wanders unsteadfast; *I have slept in deep 
stupor, my limbs are heavy, my mind remains unrefreshed (kldnta) 
and languid and as it were stolen [from my grasp] ? ’ [The answer 
is: ] the man [just after] awakening would of course not have this 
connecting-memory, had there not been [during sleep, some] experi¬ 
ence of [this form] of a cause (pratyaya, that b tamas ); nor would 
he have the memories based upon it and corresponding with it [at 
the time of waking]. Therefore sleep is a particular kind of pre¬ 
sented-idea (pralyayci ); and in concentration it also, like any other 
presented-idea, must be restricted. 

10. Sleep is a fluctuation [of xnind-stufi] supported by the cause of the 
[transient] negation [of the waking and the dreaming fluctuations].' 

For, the word ‘ fluctuation * given-in-the-topical [sQtra i. 5] is made-the-subject-of- 
an-assertion [here]. Because, with regard to sources-of-valid-ideas and misconcep¬ 
tions and predicate-relations and memories being fluctuations, there is no disagree- 
mentamong investigators,—^therefore this word is-made-the-subject-of-an-assertion 
{afmdyat£) [namely, that one of the fluctuations is sleep,] in order that this 
particular [fluctuation | may be mentioned. But as to whether sleep is a fluctua¬ 
tion or not, there is disagreement among investigators. Accordingly it must be 
expressly said that it is a fluctuation. And the fact that the matter-in-hand 
[namely, that one of the fluctuations is sleep] is made-the-subject*-of-an-assertion 
cannot serve as an express statement [to the effect that sleep is a fluctuation]. 

' The point here is that sleep is a positive fore of sufficient importance to require 

experience and not, as some Vedantins, an explicit assertion^ 

Udayana, for instance, would teach, the * Compare Jacobi: Anandavardhana’s 
absence of a fluctuation. It is there- Dhranyilloka, p. 28, note 1. 
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Consequently the word fluctuation is used [here] again. That fluctuation is 
called sleep the object or support of which is a cause (pratyaya), that a cause 
the tanuis which covers over the substance (sativa) of the thinking- 
substance,—of the [transient] negation of the fluctuations of waking or of 
dreams. For the substance of the thinking-substance has three aspects; and 
when tamos, the coverer of all the organs, preponderates over sattva and rajas 
and becomes manifest (dm), then, because there is no mutation of the thinking- 
substance into the form of an object, the Self, aware of a thinking-substance 
which consists of intensified tatnas, is in deep sleep and inwardly conscious. 
Thus it is explained. 

[An objection;] why not consider sleep to be merely an absence of fluctuations, 
as in the case of restricted isolation {kaivalya)? He answers <CThis.^ And 
this [fluctuation] by [the operation of] connecting-memory, that is, a remem¬ 
brance which can be made the basis of an argument {sopapatlika), is a special 
kind of presented-idea. How [is the argument? He replies]: When tamos is 
manifest in company with sattva, then the connecting-memory of a man just 
arisen from sleep is of such a kind that he reflects have slept well, my 
mind is calm, it makes my understanding clear clarifies it, in other words. 
But when tamas is manifest in company with rajas, then the connecting- 
memory is of such a kind that he reflects {aha) have slept poorly,» in other 
words, my mind is dull and unfit for work. Why? Since it wanders unstead- 
fast. [The author of the Comment] describes the connecting-memory, of a man 
[just] awakened, with reference to a sleep in which tamas, preponderating 
altogether over rajas and sattva, comes-quite-to-the-fore {samulUse), in the words 
have slept in deep stupor, my limbs are heavy, my mind remains unrefreshed 
and languid and as it were stolen [from my grasp].»—In the words ^< ... of 
course not have this . . .,j> he gives a negative instance of the middle-term 
{hetu), [that is, experience,] in order to show that the major-term (sadhya) [that is, 
memories] does not exist. «Awakening» means just after awakening. «[Had 
there not been during sleep, some] experience of [this form] of a cause:^ means 
[had there not been] an experience of the cause of the [transient] negation of the 
fluctuation. «Based upon it)^ is said with reference to the time of waking. An 
objection is made that sources-of-valid-ideas and other fluctuations have their 
locus in the emergent mind-stuff and must be restricted because they are enemies 
to concentration; but that sleep, since it amounts to a fluctuation single-in¬ 
intent, is in no wise a foe to concentration. To this he replies with the words 
«And in concentration.^ Sleep, to be sure, does amount to [a fluctuation] single- 
in-intent; but, because of its quality of tamas, it is a foe to concentration-with- 
seed and to seedless-[concentration], [that is, concentration without subliminal- 
impressions]. And therefore it also must be restricted : this is the meaning. 
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11. Memory (smrti) is not-adding-surreptitiously (asampra- 
mo.fa) to a once experienced object. 

Does the mind-stuff remember the presented-idea or does it 
[remember] the object? The preseiited-idea, if affected by the 
object-known (grakya), shines-forth-in-consciousness (nirhhdsa) in a 
form ^ of both kinds, both of the object-known and of the process- 
of-knowing {grahana), and gives a start to the corresponding 
subliminal-impression. This subliminal-impression [of these two 
kinds changes into] its phenomenal [form*] by the operation of 
the conditions-which-phenomenalize {vyanjaka) it {sva) [that is to 
say, the subliminal-impression], and brings forth [in its turn] 
a memory which [also] consists of the object known and of the 
process-of-knowing. With regard to these two (tatra), —in the case 
of the idea (buddhi), the form of the process-of-knowing is predomi¬ 
nant ; and in the case of memory, the form of the object-known 
is predominant. The latter [that is, memory] is of two kinds, in 
that the-things-to-be-remembered are imagined (hhdvita) or not 
imagined. In a dream the-things-to-be-remerabered are imagined, 
whereas in waking the-things-to-be-remembered are not imagined. 
All memories arise out of an experience either of sources-of-valid- 


^ The object as such is not directly per¬ 
ceived, but only its form (akitra) as 
reproduced in the thinkin^ubstunce 
{buddhi-sattm), which in its turn reflects 
the image cast upon it by the Self. 

^ Literally, “ possessing a manifestation of 
the manifester of itself.’ ’ (1) The word 
sva denotes some mutation or time- 
form or intensity [iii. 13] yet to be 
phenomenalized. Anger or fear would 
serve as an example. (2) The word 
vyanjaka denotes the conditions which 
transform the unphenomenalized-form 
into a phenomenon. The approach of 
the tiger would be a concrete example. 
(3) The word anjana, that is prakd^ana 
or SvirbMvaka, is the presented-idea of 
the tiger. The discussion is not with 
regard to things in themselves, but to 
their phenomenal forms. A pbenorae- 
nalized-form (vyakti) is in Vacaspati- 


inigra’s terminology equivalent to a 
fluctuation (vt-lti). And this pheno- 
menalized-form is further conceived 
to be any change in a substance 
{dharmin) which realizes some purpose 
{arihakriydkdritva). When we so regard 
a substance that we see it doing any¬ 
thing which interests us, we call it 
a thing, in other words, a mutation 
(pat’indtm) or a phenomenalized-form 
(vyakti). Consequently things do not 
arise and pass out of existence, as 
Buddhists would contend; but our 
conscious experience temporarily iso¬ 
lates successive phenomenal aspects of 
permanent substances. In flue, all 
phenomena are latent or implicit in 
the substance and become fluctuating 
or explicit under certain determined 
conditions. 
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ideas or of misconceptions or of predicate-relations or of sleep or of 
memory. And all these fluctuations have as their being pleasure 
and pain and infatuation ; and pleasure and pain and infatuation 
are to be explained among the hindrances [ii. 3-9]: “ Desire is that 
which dwells upon pleasure ” [ii. 7]; “ Aversion is that which dwells 
upon pain ” [ii. 8] ; while undifferentiated-consciousness is the same 
as infatuation. All these fluctuations must be restricted. Because 
it is [only] upon their restriction that there ensues concentration 
whether conscious or not conscious [of objects].^ 

11. Memory {smfti) is not-adding-surreptitiously {asampmmfa) to a once 
experienced object. 

This not-adding-surreptitiously-to, which is the same as not stealing for, an 
object once experienced by means of sources-of-valid-ideas and other fluctuations is 
memory. For in the case of knowledge produced by nothing but a subliminal- 
impression, the object which appeared in that experience which was the cause 
of the subliminal-impression, is the own peculiar [object of that knowledge]. 
But the appropriation of any object in addition to that [own peculiar object] is 
a surreptitious addition, that is, a stealing [from other experiences]. Why [is 
there any stealing at all] ? Because there is similarity [between the subliminal- 
impression and other experiences].—Since this word Surreptitious adding» {sam- 
pra-mom) is etymologically derived * from the root mus ‘ to steal ’. What he 
means to say is this: all sources-of-valid-ideas and other fluctuations give access 
{adhi-gam^, either by the generic or the special form, to a hitherto inaccessible 
object. But memory does not go beyond the limits of a previous experience. 
It corresponds with that [previous experience] or corresponds with less than that, 
but it does not correspond to [any experience] in addition to that. This fact 
distinguishes memory from other fluctuations.—He puts forth for discussion the 
problem ^Does [the mind-stuff remember] the presented idea Because 
experience (anubhava) directs itself towards the object-known, [therefore] the 
subliminal-impression resulting from it (taj-ja), [that is, from experience,] since 
it has no [present] experience of its own, makes us remember only the object- 
known : this is one view of the case. [Another view is that the subliminal- 
impression makes us remember] only the experience [of knowing], for the reason 
that [subliminal-impressions] are derived solely from experience. After putting 
fwth this problem, [the author of the Comment,] byway of bringing the two views 
into consistency, decides that remembrance must be of both kinds. In so 
far as it directs itself towards the object-known, [the subliminal-impression] 
is affected by the object-known. But, strictly speaking, it makea-to-shine- 
forth-in-consciousness, [that is,] it illumines, not only the object-known but also 

* Compare the definition of memory as a tion at Philebus 34 A vartipla aitrSq- 
‘keeping or maintenance of a sensa- crtas. * DhiitupEtha i. 707. 
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the process-of-knowing, that is, the form of both kinds, the nature of the two. 
This [subliminabimpression] is thus described as one which has the xnanifesta* 
tion {aiijana) or form {akara) of the manifester {vt^afijalca) or cause (A^mna) of itself, 
in other words, which has the form of the cause of itself. [The subliminal- 
impression produces a memory corresponding to the cause of that impression, 
that is, to the experience {amWhava).^ Another interpretation would be that 
[this subliminal-impression is one] which has the manifestation (ahjam) or the 
bringing-to-the-point-of‘fruition {phddhhimuhhlkarana) of the manifester {vyaHjaka) 
or suggestive-stimulus (udbodluika). An objection is made: * If, in so far as both 
refer to the cause [that is, to experience], there is a similarity between the idea 
{buddhi) and the remembrance, then what difference is there between them ? * 
In reply to this he says ^With regard to these two . . . the process-of-knowing.:^ 
i. [Perception:] the process-of-knowing {grahana) is an apprehending {updd&na). 
And there cannot be an apprehending of that which is [already] known. 
Accordingly an idea ij/uddhi) is said to be an illumination {bodh^^) of that which 
has not been already got at (adhigata) by this [process-of-lcnowing]. This [idea] 
is that in which the configuration {ghdra) or form (ruga) of the process-of-knowing 
is the predominant or principal [element]. Though the relation between the 
idea and the process-of-knowing is one of identity, [still] ^ by predicating [the one 
of the other] the relation may be treated here as if it were that of principal and 
subordinate, ii. [Memory:] that whose predominant or primary [element] is the 
configuration of the object-known. This same predominance of the object-known 
in the configuration of the object-known lies in the fact that the object-intended 
(artha) has already been made the object of one of the other [four] fluctuations. 
Accordingly memory is declared to be concerned with objects which have 
already been made the object of one of the other fluctuations: this is precisely 
what is meant by not adding surreptitiously [to the once experienced object]. 
It might be urged that there is even in memory a surreptitious addition. JPor 
in a dream one’s parents and others deceased who have been experienced in one 
time and place are brought [by memory] into relation with another time and 
place not previously experienced. The reply is 4CThe latter [that is, memory] 
is of two kinds that [memory] by which imagined or mentally-constructed 
things are to be remembered; [that memory by which] not imagined, that is, 
not mentally-constructed [or] real things [are to be remembered]. This [memory 
of imagined things] is not [really] memory, but is misconception; because it 
agrees with the characteristic-mark [i. 8] of this [misconception]. But it is 
called memory in so far as it resembles memory, just as that which resembles 
a source-of-valid-ideos is called a source-of-valid-ideas. This is his point—^Bul; 
why is memory placed at the end [of i. 6] ? To this he replies <CA11 memories.:^ 
Experience (anuhhava) means getting to [an object]. Memory is a fluctuation 
preceded by a getting to [an object]. [Not until] after this [getting to an object] 

^ Literally,' a relation of principal and subordinate is here (ayam) predicated.' 

6 [h.o.b. it] 
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do memories associate themselves [with the subliminal-impression and with the 
experience]. The objection is made that a reasonable person should restrict 
those objects only which hinder' a man. Moreover the hindrances [affect him] 
thus; but fluctuations do not. Why then should these [fluctuations] be 
restricted ? In reply he says <CAnd all ihese.:^ [The rest is] easy. 


Now what means are there for the restriction of Ishese [fluctuations] ? 

12. The restriction of thehi is by [means of] practice and 
passionlessness. 

The so-called river of mind-stuff, whose flow is in both directions, 
flows towards good and flows towards evil. Now when it is borne 
onward to Isolation \kdivalyob\, downward towards discrimination, 
then it is flowing unto good; whien it is borne onward to the 
whirlpool-of-existence, downward towards non-discrimination, then 
it is flowing unto evil. Jn these .cases the stream towards objects 
is dammed by passionlessness, and the stream towards discrimina¬ 
tion has its flood-gate opened by practice in discriminatory know¬ 
ledge. Thus it appears that the restriction of the mind-stuff is 
dependent [for its accomplishment upon means] of both kinds, 
[practice and passionlessness]. 

With the word ^now:^ he asks what is the means for restriction. He gives 
the answer in the [Mlowing] sQtra: 12. The restriction of them is by [means 
of] practice and passionlessness. If the restriction is to be effected, then both 
[these] distinct activities, practice and passionlessness, must ox)erate together, 
but not either one or the other separately.® Accordingly be says «The river of 
mind-stuff.^ The words ^bome onward to^ [connote] a continuous connexion; 
^downward towards)^ [suggest] depth or bottomlessness. 


13. Practice {ahhydsa} is [repeated] exertion to the end that 
[the mind-stnff] shall have permanence in this [restricted 
dtate]. 

Permanence is the ^jondition of the unfluctuating mind-stuff when 
ik flows on in undisturbed calm. Practice is an effort (prayatna) 
with this end in view,—a [consequent] energy, a persevering 

^ Read Mi^nanti. >with the diRtinction that>tfadre be [two] 

® Literally, There is [ = mast be] a piling^ap- subordinate activities, but not an ^ter- 

toge^ei {samuccaya) simultaneous native [action], 
action] of practice and passionlessness, 
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struggle,—^the pursuit (anu^thdna) of the course-of-actionprequisite 
thereto with a desire of effectuating this [permanence]. 

Of these [two])' he charoeterizes practice by telling what it is (smn^) and 
what its purpose is, [and does so in the words] Id. Practice is [repeated] 
exertion to the end that [thWinihd-stti^] shall hare perWnence in this [re¬ 
stricted state]. This he discusses in the words 4Cof the.. znind'Stuff, The word 
^lunfLuctuating^ means without jluctuatiohs of rq^as and tamos. Its fio^ying on 
in undisturbed calm is stainlessness, is the flowing on of the fluctuations of sattva ; 
it is singleness-of-intent; it is permanence. It is with this end inTieM&[that 
there is practice]. In the words <shaU have permanence> there is [a pregnant 
use of] the locative case expressive of the reason [for the action] as in the phrase 
“He kills the leopard for the sake of the skin,’*' He makes the word 4Ceffort:^ 
clear by a pair of synonyms <Sia. [consequent] energy, a persevering struggle.^ 
That this [effort] starts from a specific volition (iccha) he declares in the words 
<Cwith a desire of effectuating this.:^ The word ^Cthis^ refers to permanence. 
In the words 4Cthe course-of-action-requisite thereto^ he describes the goal of the 
effort. The [eight] means-of-attaining “[this] permanence are the [three] inner 
means {aiiga) and the [fivQ] outer means, of which [eight] the first [two] are the 
abstentions and the observances [ii. 30 and 32], The sense is that the functional* 
activity of the agent is occupied with the means [of the action], and not with 
the result. 


14. But this [practice] becomes confirmed when it has been 
cultivated for a long time and uninterruptedly and with 
earnest attention. 

[Practice,] when it has been cultivated for a long time, cultivated 
without interruption, and carried out with self-castigation and 
with continence and with knowledge and with faith,—^in a word, 
with earnest attention,—becomes confirmed. In other words it is 
not likely to have its object suddenly overpowered by an emergent 
subliminal-impression. 

An objection is made that practice is obstructed by emergent subliminal- 
impressions, which are the foes of practice [from time] without beginning. 
How does [practice] conduce to permanence? In reply he s^s, 14. But this 
[practice] becomes confirmed when it has been cultivated for a long time 
and iminterruptedly and with earnest attention. This same practice 
becomes a confirmed state only when (sowt) provided with [these] three qualifica¬ 
tions. And its goal, namely permanence, is nqt suddenly overrun by emergent 
subliminal-impressions. But if, even after having dond practice of this kind, 
a man should fail to persevere, then in the course of tWe he might be overrun 
[reading abhibhuyeta^. Therefore one must not fail to perseverd. 
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15. PaBsionlesBiiess Ib the ooxiBCiouBnesB of being maeter on 
the part of one who has rid himself of thirst for either seen 
or revealed objects. 

The mind-stuff it be rid of thirst for objects that are 

seen, such as women, or food and drink, or power,—^if it be rid of 
thirst for the objects revealed [in the Vedae], such as the attain¬ 
ment of heaven or of the discamate state or of resolution into 
primary matter,—if, even when in contact with objects either super¬ 
normal or not, it be, by virtue of Elevation (prasamkhydTia), aware 
of the inadequateness of objects,—[then the mind-stuff] will have 
a consciousness of being*master^ [a consciousnesa] whidh is essen¬ 
tially the absence of immediate-experience ‘ (ahhoga) [and] has 
nothing to be rejected or received, [and that'consciousness is] 
passionlessnhss. 

He describes passionlessness. 15. Fassionlessness is the consciousness of 
being master on the part of one who has rid himself of thirst for either 
seen or revealed objects. He describes this riddance from thirst for seen 
objects whether animate or inanimate in the words beginning with «women.» 
^Power}^ is sovereignty. Bevelation is Veda; ^revealed^ is that which is 
known from this [revelation], heaven for instance. Thirstlessness even for these 
things is specified in the words beginning ^eaven.» ^CBiscamate:^ means 
without carnate body. ^Fhe discamate stated is the itftte of those who are 
resolved into their organs. But there are others deeming themselves to be 
nothing but primary-matter, persons whd worship primary-matter, who are 
resolved into primary-matter, which of course has its task [still unfulfilled in 
so far as primary-matter is for them an object of desire]; the state of these 
is Resolution into primary-matter.^ A man rids himself of a thirst which 
is directed to the attainment of this. How one who is rid of thirst for a revealed 
object is said to be rid of a thirst which is directed to the attainment of 
heaven or the like. It might be objected : ‘ If passionlessness is riddance from 
thirst and nothing more,—why 1 then this [riddance from thirst] exists even if 
you don’t get to your objects. And for that reason {iti) [that riddance from 
thirst] would [also] be passionlessness. ’ The reply to this is in the words Super¬ 
normal or not.:^ Passionlessness is not merely riddance from thirst. But it 
is [the consciousness of being master] on the part of the mind-stuff, and is 

^ This word anabhoga occurs in Asanga's in classical Sanskrit. The fact that it 
MahSj3na-SGtralaihkara (1907), p. S’*. occurs here is another indication of the 

In his translation (1911) on page 8, intimate relation between PataSjali and 

note 7, Sylvain Levi discusses this word the Mahayana. Haribhadra SQti uses 

and states that it apparently is lacking it at Yoga-bindu, vs. 91 and elsewhere. 
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essentially the absence of immediate-experience of objects whether supernal or 
not, even when in contact with them. This same [consciousness] he makes 
more clear- by saying ^[has nothing] to be rejected.:^ The words <Chas nothing 
to be rejected or received^ mean free from flaw of attachment. This idea, 
[a state of] indifference, is the ^consciousness of being master.^ But whence 
comes this idea? In reply he says ^by virtue of Elevation.^ Objects are 
encompassed by the three kinds of pain. That is their inadequateness. By 
meditation upon that, [results] a direct perception of it, [and that is] Elevation. 
By virtue of that. 1. The Consciousness of Endeavour {yatam&norsamjM ); 
2. The Consciousness of Discrimination; 8. The Consciousness of a Single Sense; 
4. The Consciousness of Being Master: these are the four consciousnesses, 
according to those who know the tradition. }. Such things as desires are of 
course taints found in the mind-stuff. By these the senses {indripa) are turned 
each toward its particular object. So, in order that the senses may not turn 
toward this or that particular object, there is a beginning, an effort [made] 
to bring these taints to maturity [and thus to cast them off]: this is the Con¬ 
sciousness of Endeavour. 2. When this beginning is made, some taints have 
matured and others are maturing or are about to mature. In this [situation,] the 
ascertainment of the matured by [a process of] discriminating [them] from those 
about to mature is the Consciousness of Discrimination. 3. Inasmuch as the 
senses are [now] incapable of turning [toward objects], the matured [taints] per¬ 
sist in the central-organ * as a faint [barren] desire: the Consciousness of a Single 
Sense. 4. The faint [barren] desire also is destroyed and there is indifference 
to objects, whether supernal or not, even when th^ ai-e close at hand: this idea 
(buddhi), higher than the other three [forms of consciousness], is the Conscious¬ 
ness of Being Master. And inasmuch as the [three] preceding ones have their 
purpose fulfilled by this same [fourth form of consciousness], therefore these are 
not separately mentioned. Thus all is quite cleared up. 


16. This [passionlessness] is highest when discernment of 
the Self results in thirstlessness for qualities [and not 
merely for objects]. 

[One yogin becomes] passionless on knowing the inadequateness of 
[all] objects, seen or revealed. Through practice in the vision of 
the Self, [another yogin,] because his thinking-su]bstance is satiated 
with a perfect discrimination, resulting from the purity of this 
[vision], [between the qualities {guna) and the Self], [becomes] 

* The central-organ (manae) is counted as the eleventh sense-organ and is the Single 
Sense here refen-ed to. 
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passionless with regard to [all] qualities whether perceptible or not- 
perceptible. Thus passionlessness is of two kinds. Of these [two], 
the latter is nothing but an undisturbed calm of perception 
[untouched by any objects whatsoever]. And at the rising of this 
[state, the yogin] on whom this insight has dawned, thus reflects 
within himself, * That which was to be attained (prdpanlyoi) has 
been attained ; the hindrances which should have dwindled have 
dwindled ; the close-interlocked succession of existences-in-the- 
world, which—so long as it is not cut asunder—involves death 
after life and life after death, has been cut.’ It is just this utter¬ 
most limit of knowledge that is passionlessness. For it is with 
this that Isolation, as they term it, is inseparably connected. 

After describing the lower passionlessness he tells of the higher: 16. This 
[paasionlessness] is highest when discernment of the Self results in thirst- 
lessness for qualities [and not merely for objects]. Lower passionlessness 
serves as a cause of higher passionlessness. He points out the means to this 
[higher passionlessness] in the words ^passionless on seeing the inadequateness 
of [all] objects, whether seen or revealed.^ By this [statement] the lower 
passionlessness has been set forth. <CPractice in the vision of the Self^ is the 
practice in that vision of the Self who has become accessible through verbal- 
communications and inference and the instruction of teachers. [This practice] 
is a eonstantly reiterated performance—through this. Purity of this vision 
is a focusedness upon sattva in so far as rajas and tamos have been rejected. 
Besulting from this [purity] is that perfect discrimination between the qualities 
and the Self—^to the effect that the Self is pure and exists from time-without- 
beginning, whereas the qualities [in respect of which it is not contaminated] 
are the opposite of this—by which [discrimination] the thinking-substance of 
the yogin is satiated {(i-pyayita\ It is to such a yogin that reference is made. Now 
these same words (anma) describe the concentration called the Bain-cloud of 
[knowable] Things [iv. 29]. A yogin of such a kind as this is altogether passion¬ 
less with regard to qualities {guna), whether their properties be developed or 
undeveloped,—that is to say, even to the extent that he is passionless with regard 
to the discernment of the difference between sattva and the Self, [for to this 
discernment] qualities are essential.—^Thus» that is, therefore, passionlessness 
is of two kinds. The first is when the substance {sattva) of the mind-stuff has 
[all] its tamos washed away by the excess of its sattva, and when the mind-stuff’s 
sattva'*- is in contagion with a tiny stain of rajas. This [passionlessness,] 

^ This use of sattva is an intentional am- sattva (as a guna), which in the higher 

biguity. Sattva is not only the * sub- stages of attainment preponderates in 

stance ’ (of the mind-stuff), but is also the citta (Saihkhya-sara, iii, near beg.). 
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moreoTir, is oomiuon to those also whose wishes have been fulfilled {tau^ika).^ 
For they also have by virtue of the same [disorimination] been merged in 
primary matter. In this same sense it has been said [Samkhya-k&rika 45] 
''From discrimination results resolution into primary-matter." Among these, 
that is, of these two [kinds of passionlessness] the latter is nothing but an 
undisturbed calm of perception. The use of the words 4Cnothing but^ indi¬ 
cates that this [passionlessness] is without any object. For it is the mind- 
stufTs substance (sattva) of precisely such a kind as this that is untouched by 
the stain of even a particle of rajas. This is the substrate for that [kind of 
passionlessness]. For this very reason it is called the undisturbed calm of 
perception. Because the substance (sattva) of the mind-stuff, although by nature 
undisturbed, [sometimes] experiences defilement from contact with rajas and 
tamas. But when all defilement by rajas and tamos is washed away by a 
stream of the undefiled water of passionlessness and practice, it [the substance 
of the mind-atuff] becomes absolutely undisturbedly calm and becomes so that 
nothing more is left of it than an undisturbed calm of perception. He shows its 
qualities so that we may be inclined to receive it. He says ^t the rising of 
this.^ The meaning is: When this [state] arises, then the yogin—on whom this 
insight has dawned; in -other words, when there is this particular insight 
[that is, the undisturbed calm,]—has present insight [that is, the Bain-cloud 
of knowable Things]. ^That which was to be founds that is. Isolation, has 
been found. In this sense he will say [iv. 30] " Even while living the wise man 
becomes liberated." The reason would be that what is nothing but subliminal- 
impression has its root [in undifferentiated-consciousness] cut: this is the point. 
How is it that [Isolation] has been found ? Since all the hindrances v^hich 
should have dwindled,—undifferentiated-consciousness and the [four] others 
together with subconscious-impressions {vasam ^\—have dwindled. It is urged as 
an objection that there is a mass of merit and of demerit; there is the succession 
of existences-in-the-world, the unbroken sequence of birth and death for [all] 
living creatures. How then can there be Isolation ? In reply to this he says 4Chas 
been cut.^—That [succession] the joints of which show no connexion is close- 
interlocked. These sections of the whole {samuhin) multitude {samuha) of merits 
and demerits, which are the parts, are close-interlocked. For nothing alive is ever 
free from coimexion with bondage to birth and death. This is that same suc¬ 
cession of existences-in-the-world. When hindrances dwindle, it is cut. To 
this same effect he will say [ii. 12] “ The latent-deposit of karma has its root 
in the hindrances," [and ii. 13] " So long as the root exists there will be fruition 
from it.” Some one might ask ‘ Without the full maturity of the Elevation 
{<prasa7hM.y&na) and the restriction of the Rain-cloud of [knowable Things], what 
is this undisturbed calm of perception ? ’ To this he replies 4Cutteimost limit of 
knowledge.:^ Higher passionlessness is only one kind of the Bain-cloud of 


* Cp. Samkhya-korika 50. 
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[knowable] Things; nothing but that. To this same elf|ct he will say [It. 29] 
“ For one who takes no interest even in Elevation there always follows, as a 
result of disciiminative discernment, the concentration [called] the Bain-cloud 
of [knowable] Things,” and [iv. 31] “ Then, because of the endlessness of per¬ 
ception from which all defilements and coverings have passed away, the know- 
able amounts to little.” For this reason Isolation is inseparably connected with 
it [and] is an essential characteristic {avinahhavm) of it. 


Now when the fluctuations of mind-stuff have been restricted by 
these two means, how are we to describe the [ensuing] concentra* 
tion conscious [of an object] ? 

17. [Concentration becomes] conscious [of its object] by 
assuming forms either of deliberation [upon coarse objects] 
or of reflection [upon subtile objects] or of joy or of the 
sense-of-personality. 

Deliberation (vitarka) is the mind-stuff’s coarse direct-experience 
(dhhoga) when directed to its supporting [object], lleflection 
(vicdra) is the subtile [direct-experience]. Joy is happiness. The 
sense-of-personality is a feeling (samvid) which pertains to one self 
[wherein the Self and the personality are one]. Of these [four] the 
first^ [that is, deliberation] which has [all] the four associated 
together is concentration deliberating [upon coarse objects]. The 
second, [that is, reflection,] which has deliberation subtracfed [from 
it] is [concentration] reflecting [upon subtile objects]. The third, 
[that is, joy,] which has reflection subtracted from it, is [concentra¬ 
tion] with [the feeling] of joy. The fourth, [that is, the sense-of- 
personality,] which has this [joy] subtracted from it, is [concentra¬ 
tion] which is the sense-of-personality and nothing more. All 
these kinds of concentrations have an object upon which they rest. 
After having mentioned the means (upaya), in order that he may state what- 
may-be-obtained-by-these-means [upeya) in all its variations, he asks ^Now . . . 
by these two means 17. [Concentration becomes] conscious [of its object] 
by assuming forms either of deliberation [upon coarse objects] or of 
reflection [upon subtile objects] or of joy or of the sense-of-personality. 
Since [concentration] not conscious [of an object] is preceded by [concentration] 
conscious [of an object], he describes first concentration [conscious] of an object. 
The generio-nature of [concentration] conscious [of an object] is to be learned 
from its association with the forms of deliberation and of reflection and of 
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joy and of the sense^of^personality as they are in themselves. He explains 
deliberation by the words ^the mind>stuflrs.» The direct>experience (&})hoga) [of 
an object] is an insight {prajn&) with a direct-perception {saTsMfkAra) of the thing 
itself. And this is coarse because the object is coarse. For just as an archer, 
when he is a beginner, pierces first only a coarse, and afterwards a subtile 
target, so the yogin, when a beginner, has direct experience merely of some 
coarse object of contemplation made of the five [material] elements, [for 
example] four-armed [Vishnu], and afterwards a subtile [object]. Likewise the 
subtile direct-experience, when directed to its supporting [object], is a reflection 
upon an object which is either the unresoluble-primary-matter {ali^a) or the 
resoluble-matter (Imga) or the five tanmdtra which are the subtile elements, 
the causes of the coarse [elements].—Having thus described the object to be 
known, he describes the object which is the process-of-knowing with the word 
^joy.!^ Happiness is the mind-stufiTs direct-experience when directed towards 
a sense-organ as a coarse ’ supporting object. Sense-organs, as every one knows, 
arise from the personality-substance {ahamkdra), in so far as they have a dispo¬ 
sition to illumine because of the predominance of the sattva [quality]. And 
because the sattva [gives] pleasure, these sense-organs also [give] pleasure. 
Thus direct-experience when directed to them is happiness.—^With the words 
^a feeling which pertains to one self)^ he tells of the concentration which has 
the knower as its object {grahitrvimya). Organs-of-sense are produced out of the 
sense-of-personality. Consequently the sense-of-personality is their subtile form. 
Moreover this [sense-of-personality] together with the [Self as] kno\m becomes 
the idea fhuddhi), that is, the feeling which pertains to one self. And because 
the knower becomes included in this [feeling], one may say that there is a 
[concentration] conscious of the knower as its object.—He gives another subor¬ 
dinate difference between [these] four in the words ^of these [four] the first. ^ 
The effect adjusts itself to the cause, not the cause to the effect. Hence this 
coarse direct-experience becomes associated [by inherence] with coarse [objects] 
and with subtile [objects], with sense-organs and with the feeling-of-personality, 
which are four kinds of causes. Furthermore, the other [first three direct- 
experiences, inasmuch] as tliey have three or two or one cause, assume a triple 
or double or single form. The words «A11 tliese» distinguish [concentration 
conscious of an object] from [concentration] not conscious [of an object]. 


Now by what means is that concentration produced which is not 
conscious of any object ? or what is its nature ? 

18. The other [concentration which is not conscious of 
objects] consists of subliminal-impressions only [after 

^ The word sthula is used here in the sense of product as contrasted with sitk^ma in the 
sense of cause: cp. iii. 44. 

6 [h.o.b. it] 
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objects have merged], and follows upon that practice which 
effects the cessation [of fluctuations]. 

The concentration which is not conscious [of objects] is that 
restriction of the mind-stuff in which only subliminal-impressions 
are left and in which all fluctuations have come to rest. The 
higher passionlessness is a means for effecting this. For practice 
when directed towards any supporting-object is not capable of 
serving as an instrument to this [concentration not conscious of an 
object]. So the supporting-object [for this concentration] is [the 
Rain-cloud of knowable things] ^ which effects this cessation [of 
fluctuations] and has no [perceptible] object. For (ca) [in this 
concentration] there is no object-intended. Mind-stuff, when 
engaged in the practice of this [imperceptible object], seems as if 
it were itself non-existent and without any supporting-object. 
Thus [arises] that concentration [called] seedless, [without sensa¬ 
tional stimulus], which is not conscious of objects. 

To introduce [the topic of] [concentration] not conscious [of objects] which comes 
next in order, he asks ^Now 7^ 18. The other [concentration which is not 
conscious of objects] consists of subliminal-impressions only [after objects 
have merged], and follows upon that practice which efibcts the cessation 
[of fluctuations]. The first ® clause [<follows upon> to <fluctuations>] relates 
to the means; and the last two * words [from <the other) to <merged>] relate 
to the thing itself. The middle words [from <consists> to <only>J are dis¬ 
cussed in the words ^all fluctuations.)) He discusses the first' clause in the 
phrase C<The higher .... this.)) The cessation is the non-existence of fluctua¬ 
tions. That which effects this [passionlessness] is the cause [of it]. The 
practice of it is the repeated pursuit of this [cause]. [The concentration] is 
that which follows upon this same pursuit. If it should be asked why lower 
passionlessness is not the cause of restriction, the reply is in the words «when 
directed towards any supporting-object.}^ A cause ought to be homogeneous 
with its effect, not heterogeneous. And, because it is directed towards a sup¬ 
porting-object, lower passionlessness is heterogeneous from its effect, which is 
concentration [not conscious of objects], [and] not directed towards a support¬ 
ing-object. This is the ground for the statement that it [restriction] arises 
from the undisturbed calm of perception which is not directed towards a sup¬ 
porting-object. For when all the defilements of rajas and tamos have fallen 
away from the sattva, it is the concentration of the Bain-cloud of [knowable] 

• Literally, [the Rain-cloud] is-inade the- * The words first and two apply to the 
supporting-object. original, not to the translation. 
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things which is produced; its activity continues quite transcendent to any 
object; it has no end ; it beholds the taints in objects; and because it alto¬ 
gether rejects all objects, it remains grounded in itself and so is not directed 
to any supporting-object ; [and thus] it may consistently be the cause of the 
concentration wherein subliminal-impressions only are left and which is not 
directed to any supporting-object because of the homogeneity [between the 
restriction and the concentration not conscious of objects]: this is his meaning. 
Coming to be directed to a supporting-object (alambana) is coming into depen¬ 
dence upon [an object] (a^ra^ana). It ^seems as if it were itself non-existent:^ 
because it does not perform its functions as a fluctuation. It is heedless, 
that is, not directed to any supporting-object. Another interpretation might 
be [that ^Cseedless:^] is that from which the seed, namely, the latent-deposit of 
the karma from the hindrances, has passed away. 


This same concentration is, as every one knows, of two kinds. It 
is produced either by [spiritual] means [i. 20] or by worldly 
[means]. Of these two, that produced by [spiritual] means is the 
one to which yogins [who are on the way to Isolation] attain. 
19. [Concentration not conscious of objects] caused by 
worldly [means] is the one to which the discarnate attain 
and to which those [whose bodies] are resolved into primary- 
matter attain. The discarnate, that is, the gods, attain to the 
[concentration not conscious of objects which is] caused by worldly 
[means]. For in so far as their mind-stufi* uses only their own 
subliminal-impressions they experience a quasi-state of Isolation, 
and [then] j)ass beyond [the period during which] the fruit corre¬ 
sponding to their own subliminal-impressions ripens [for their 
enjoyment]. [But at the end of this period they must return to 
the world.] Likewise those whose bodies are resolved into 
primary-matter experience a ^'i^^s^-state of Isolation, during which 
the mind (ceias), with its task still undone, is resolved into 
primary-matter. But this lasts only till the mind-stuff, under the 
pressure of its [unfulfilled] task, returns [to the world]. 

In order to show what is to be accepted and what rejected he points out with 
the words ^This same ... as every one knows» a subsidiary distinction [to be 
found] in the concentration of I’estriction. The word ^this» means the con¬ 
centration of restriction; it is 4Cof two kinds. It is produced eitlier by 
[spiritual] means [i. 20] or by worldly [means].» He refers to that concentra- 
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tion of restriction produced [or] caused by faith and other [means] as will be 
described [ i. 20]. The world ^ {bhava) is unditferentiated-consciousness {avidy5). 
It is called the world because living beings are born [or] grow {bhavmti) in it. 
Those whose wishes have been fulfilled {tamtiika), who have attained to passion¬ 
lessness, find the self {atman) in the not-self, either in the elements or the sense- 
organs, which are evolved-effects (ufAdm), or in evolving-causes {prahrti)^ which 
are undeveloped [primary-matter], or in the personality-substance or in the five 
fine-substances {ta/nmatrd). —The [concentration] produced by worldly [means] 
is that concentration of restriction produced [or] caused by the world. Of these 
two [concentrations] that produced by [spiritual] means is for yogins who are on 
the way to liberation. By specially mentioning [the fact that spiritual means 
are for yogins], he denies that the other [means] have any relation with 
persons who are merely desirous of liberation [that is, who are not yogins]. 
To whom then do the worldly [means] appertain? He replies to this 
with the sQtra. 19. [Concentration not conscious of objects] caused by 
worldly [means] is the one to which the discarnate attain and to which 
those [whose bodies] are resolved into primary-matter attain. In other 
words [this concentration] is attained by both the discarnate and by those 
[whose bodies] are resolved into primary-matter. This he discusses in the 
words <CThe discarnate, that is, the gods.)^ By serving one or the other 
of the organs or elements they have become identified with them. And 
inner-organs are permeated by subconscious-impressions from these [organs 
or elements]. After the body falls to pieces they are resolved into organs 
or into the elements. Their central-organs (mams) contain nothing left but 
subliminal-impressiona And they are stripped of the outer six-sheathed 
body.® [Thus they may be termed] discarnate. For in so far as their 
mind-stuff uses only their own subliminal-impressions, they experience a 
guasi-state of Isolation. Being discarnate they attain [to this]. And the 
similarity [of this state] with Isolation is in the absence of fluctuations. Its 
dissimilarity is in the presence of subliminal-impressions with their task [un¬ 
fulfilled]. In some [manuscripts] there is the reading ‘by the enjoyment 
of nothing but subliminal-impressions The meaning of this would be ‘ that of 
which the enjoyment is nothing but subliminal-impressions’. The meaning 
is that there are no fluctuations of mind-stuff. When they have reached their 

* VijnSna Bhikflu objects to this interpre- striction which is temporary and which 

tation and interprets the compound leads again to fluctuations is called 

(WMvn-pralyat/a) as that which has hham-pratynya ; that which follows 

, birth (janma) as its cause. But he upon belief (fraddha) as the result 

seems to assume that the discussion is of higher passionlessness is upSyth 

in respect of the classification of two pratyaya. This latter is fit for persons 

kinds of unconscious concentration. aiming at liberation. The former is a 

Whereas it would appear that the pseudo-yoga and is to be rejected, 

classification is of the two kinds of ^ See Moksa-dharma, MBh. xii. 805. 5 f.» 
restriction of fluctuations. That re- 11332-3. 
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limit, they pass beyond or go beyond [the period during which] the fruit 
corresponding to the subliminal-impressions ripens. Yet once again they enter 
the round-of-rebirth. And so it has been declared in the VByu[*puiStoa], “Ten 
periods of Manu the devotees of sense-organs remain here below; a full hundred, 
the worshippers of elements.” ‘ Similarly those [whose bodies] have been resolved 
into primaiy-matter,—^in so far as they have become identified with one or the 
other of the five fine-substances or the personality-substance or the Great 
[thinking-substance j or the undeveloped [primary-matter] by serving [one or 
the other] of these,—have their innei'-organs permeated by subliminal- 
impressions from one or the other of these. After the body falls to pieces they 
are resolved into one or the other [of these] from the undeveloped [primary- 
matter] downwards. The words ^wiih its task still undone^ mean that its 
purpose is unfulfilled. For that mind would have its purpose fulfilled, if it could 
also generate the discernment of the difference. The mind, however, which 
has not generated the discernment of the difference has not fulfilled its purpose 
and its task is still undone. Thus, as he says, they experience a ^uosi-state 
of Isolation, during which the mind {cetas\ with its task still undone, is resolved 
into primary-matter. ^But this lasts only till the mind-stuff, under the pressure 
of its [unfulfilled] task, returns [to the world].^ Even after it has been reduced 
to a state of uniformity with primary-matter, it reaches the limit [of its time] 
and yet once again appears, that is, it becomes discriminated from this [primary- 
matter]. Precisely so after the rains are passed, a frog’s ® body, after having 
been reduced to an earthy state, when sprinkled with water from the cloud, 
experiences yet once again the state of being a frog’s body. And in this same 
sense it has been said in the Vayu[-purana], “But those who-identify-them- 
selves-with-illusions-of-personality {dhhimdnika), remain a thousand [periods of 
Manu]; those who identify themselves with the thinking-substance, ten 
thousand, and from them fevers [of desire] have passed away; those who 
meditate upon undeveloped [primary-matter], remain for a full hundred thousand; 
but after attaining to the Self, who is out of relation with qualities, there is no 
tale of time.”‘ Thus inasmuch as this [state which is resolved into primary- 
matter] leads to a recurrence of births, its worthlessness {h^yatva) has been 
established. 

20. [Concentration not conscious of objects,] which follows 
upon belief [and] energy [and] mindfulness [and] concen¬ 
tration [and] insight,^ is that to which the others [the 
yogins] attain. 

^ Not yet traced in either edition. panna, Buddha says that he too, as well 

•In the corresponding passages i. 27, as AlaraKalama, inculcates: Majjhima 

p. 64*’'; ii. 17, p. 140^* (Calc. ed.),we Nikaya, i. p. 164. Cf. ‘The Balance 
find‘plant’for‘frog’. of Powers,’ Visuddhi Magga, book 4, 

* These five, saddha, viriya, sati, samadhi, p. Ill of let Rangoon ed. 
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[That concentration not conscious of objects, which is] caused by 
[spiritual] means is that to which yogins attain. Belief is the 
mental approval [of concentration]; for, like a good mother,^ it 
protects the yogin. For him [thus] believing and setting dis¬ 
crimination [before him] as his goal there is the further (upa) 
attainment of energy. For him who has reached the further 
attainment of energy mindfulness is at hand. And when mindful¬ 
ness is at hand the mind-stuff is self-possessed and becomes concen¬ 
trated. When his mind-stuff has become concentrated he gains as 
his portion the discrimination of insight, by which he perceives 
things as they really are. Through the practice of these means 
and through passionlessness directed to this end there [finally] 
arises that concentration which is not conscious [of any object]. 

But for yogins he describes a series of means for the attainment of concentration. 
20. [Concentration not conscious of objects,] which follows upon belief 
[and] energy [and] mindfulness [and] concentration [and] insight, is that 
to which the others [the yogins] attain. It might be objected that those who 
reflect upon sense-organs might also be just the persons to have belief. To this 
he Implies in the words ^Belief is the mental approval [of concentration].» 
This [approval], moreover, has as its object a reality which is quite accessible 
by verbal-communication or by inference or by the instruction of teachers. 
For it is this mental approval, [which is itself] an extreme delight [and] a great 
volition, [that is called] belief. Those who are under the illusion that the self 
is in such things as sense-organs, have not an extreme delight. Because it is 
a disapproval [of concentration which they feel] ; the reason [for this disapproval 
is that] it has its origin in downright infatuation. This is the meaning.— 
Why does he speak of just this [particular] belief [in concentration not 
conscious of objects]? He replies, «for, like a good mother, it protects the 
yogin» from calamities which follow upon a deviation from the way. This is 
a particular kind of volition and it generates an exertion directed towards the 
object desired. So he says 4CFor him [thus] believing.^ The exposition for 
the words ^for him» is in the words resetting discrimination [before him] as 
his goal.^ [For such a man] «there is the further (upa) attainment of energy.^ 
^Mindfulness^ is contemplation {dhyana). ^Self-possessed^ is undistraoted. 
^Becomes concentrated» means having {yuhia) the concentration of the [eight] 
aids to yoga. And by mentioning the concentration which is inseparably 
connected with the abstentions [yama) [ii.SO] and with the observances {niyoma) 
[ii. 32], the abstentions and the observances and the other [six aids] are 
hinted at. 

^ Compare Metta Sutta in Sntta Nipata, i. p. 26, Fausbiill’s ed. 
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In this same way [concentration] conscious [of objects] arisra for one who is 
endowed with all the aids to yoga. Therefore he says <Cwhen his mind-stuff 
has become concentrated.^ Discrimination of insight, the exceptional qualify 
{prakana) [of mind-stuff], is attained. In the words ^through practice of these 
means)^ he states that concentration not conscious [of an object] follows after 
conscious [concentration]. After reaching the stages in this same concentration, 
one after another, and as a result of passionlessness for the various objects, con¬ 
centration not conscious [of an object] arises. Now this is the occasion for 
Isolation. For the insight into the difference between the saUva and the Self 
is followed by restriction which causes the mind-stuff to cease from working at 
its task, since now, inasmuch as all its duties are done, its purpose is fulfilled. 


Now these yogins are of nine kinds, as being respectively followers 
of the gentle and the moderate and the vehement method ; that is 
to say, the follower of the gentle method, the follower of the 
moderate method, and the follower of the vehement method. 
Among these, the follower of the gentle method is also of three 
kinds : with gentle intensity, with moderate intensity, and with 
keen intensity. Likewise the follower of the moderate method [is 
found with the three intensities]. Likewise the follower of the 
vehement method [is found with the three intensities]. Now, among 
those who follow the vehement method, 

21. For the keenly intense, [concentration] is near. 

[For them] there is gaining of concentration and the result of 
concentration. 

Some one raises the objection that if belief and the other qualities are means 
for [attaining] yoga, then all [the yogins] without distinction would possess 
concentration and its results. Whereas it is observed that in some cases there 
is perfection (siddhi ); in other cases the absence of perfection; in some cases 
perfection after a delay; in other cases perfection after still more delay; [and] 
in other cases quickly. In reply to this objection he says ^Now these yogins 
are of nine kinds.^ Those are called [followers of gentle or moderate or 
vehement methods], in whose case, through the force of subliminal-impressions 
and the invisible-influences (adr^fa) of previous births, the methods, that is, 
belief and the other [means], become gentle or moderate or vehement. 
^Intensity^ is passionlessness. And its gentle or moderate or vehement 
character is due to the force of previous subconscious-impressions and invisible- 
influences. Among these [yogins,] he describes those who are of such a kind 
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that perfection is [for them] very quick, in the satra 21. For the keenly 
intense, [concentration] is near. This is the statement of the sQtra; the 
comment completes the phrase. The result of concentration conscious [of an 
object] is [concentration] not conscious [of an object]; and [the result] of this 
is Isolation. 


22. Because [this keenness] is gentle or moderate or keen, 
there is a [concentration] superior (vifesa) even to this 
[near kind]. 

In that there is a gently keen and a moderately keen and a 
vehemently keen, there is a superior even to this [concentration]. 
Because there is a superior to this [near kind], the attainment 
of concentration and the result of concentration is near to him 
who follows the vehement method and is of mildly keen intensity; 
still more near to him who is of moderately keen intensity; and 
most near to him who is of vehemently keen intensity. 

22. Because [this keenness] is gentle or moderate or keen, there is a 
[concentration] superior {yi^-esa) even to this [near kind]. This is explained 
by the Comment which is explained if you simply read it aloud. 


Is [the attainment] of concentration most near as a result of 
this last [method] only, or is there some other method also for 
its attainment, or not ? 

28. Or^ [concentration] is attained by devotion to the 
Igvara. 

By devotion,- by a special kind of adoration, the T 9 vara inclines 
[to him] and favours him merely because of [this yogin’s] profound- 
desire. Also as a result of the profound-desire for Him, the yogin 
becomes most near to the attainment of concentration and to 
[Isolation] the result [of concentration]. 

In order to bring forward another sntra he puts forth a topic for consideration 
in the words <Cls .... as a result of this last [method] only.:^ The phrase 
«or not)^ is the remover of a doubt. 23. Or [concentration] is attained by 

^ As distiaguiahing from the conscious ‘ Compare ii. 1, and see Bbag. xi. 55, 
concentration of i. 17, and from the and also SBE. xlviii, p. 284. 
not conscious or ‘ other ’ of i. 18. 
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devotion to the I^vara. He discusses the words <CBy devotion.^ By devotion 
[that is] by a special kind of adoration either mental or verbal or bodily. 
^He inclines:^, that is, He is brought near [to him] and favours him. 4CPro- 
found-desire;^ is a wish for some thing yet to come, to the effect that this thing 
coveted by him may be his. By this means only and not by any other 
functional-activity. The rest is easy. 


But it is now asked who is this [being] that we have called the 
l 9 vara, as distinct from the primary-substance and the Self? 

24. Untouched by hindrances or karmas or fruition or by 
latent-deposits the Igvara is a special kind of Self. 

The <hindrances> are undifferentiated-consciousness and the rest 
[ii. 3]. The <kai‘mas> are good {ku^aloi) or evil. The <fruition> is 
the consequences which these [evolve]. The <latent-deposits> 
(dpaya) are subconscious-impressions (vdsand) corresponding to 
these [fruitions]. These [hindrances and karmas and fruitions 
and latent-deposits], although they are found in the central-organ 
(nianas), are attributed to the Self. For it is he that is said to be 
the experiencer of the results of these [in the central-organ]. Just 
as the victory or defeat which depends upon the combatants is 
attributed to [their] lord (svdmin). For, the l 9 vara is a special 
kind of Self who is untouched by this [kind of] experience. 

Then there are those who have obtained Isolation; and those 
who are in Isolation (Jcevalin) are many.^ Now these by severing 
the three instruments of bondage ® have obtained Isolation; and 
the l 9 vara’s relation to this [Isolation] belongs neither to the past 
nor to the future, [but is eternal]. Thus it is not with Him as 
with the [ordinary] liberated [Self] that there has been expressly 
made known a terminus a quo of bondage {purvd handhakotij. 
Nor is it with Him, as it is with one [whose body] is resolved into 
primary-matter, that there is a terminus ad quern, when bondage 


^ According to Saihkbya-Buti'a i. 91-92 the 
l 9 vara should be classed os one of 
these. 

* The three bandhana would be 1. prahrti, 
2. vikdra, 3. dak^iifa. Compai'e Sain. 


Tat. Eaum. xliv. The three vipdka are 
jdti, dffus, and bhoga (ii. 18). These 
three are also the upasarga (VSicas- 
pati-mi^ra, i. 29, Calcutta edition, 

p. 66“). 
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might recur. But He is at all times whatsoever liberated and at 
all times whatsoever the I^vara. 

But it might be asked, * That universally admitted eternal 
superiority (utkar§a) of the Ifvara which results from his assuming 
a sattva of perfect i^rahrsta) quality—has that any proof [to 
authorize it], or is it without proof? ’ [The reply is, His] sacred- 
books (^dstra) are its proof. [But then] again [it may be asked], 
what proof have the sacred-books ? [The reply is] they have their 
proof in the perfect quality of [His] sattva. Inasmuch as both [the 
sacred-books and the superiority] reside in the l 9 vara’s sattva, 
there is a never-beginning relation between the two. From these 
[sacred-books, therefore] this proves to be true that He is at all 
times whatsoever liberated and at all times whatsoever the Igvara. 
Now this His pre-eminence (aipvarya) is altogether without any¬ 
thing equal to it or excelling it. For, to begin with, it cannot be 
excelled by any other pre-eminence, because whatever might [seem] 
to excel it would itself prove to be that very [pre-eminence we are 
in quest of]. Therefore that is the l 9 vara wherein we reach this 
uttermost limit of pre-eminence. Nor again is there any pre-emi¬ 
nence equal to His. [Why not?] Because when one thing is 
simultaneously desired by two equals, the one saying ‘ let this be 
new ’ and the other saying ‘ let this be old ’, if the one wins his 
way, the other fails in his wish and so becomes inferior. And two 
equals cannot obtain the same desired thing simultaneously, since 
that would be a contradiction of terms. Therefore [we maintain 
that,] in whomsoever there is a pre-eminence that is neither equalled 
nor excelled, he is the l 9 vara, and He is, as we said, a special kind 
of Self. 

He anticipates the objection that ‘ the universe (vigva) is pervaded by animate 
and inanimate [beings] only and by nothing else. Consequently if the l 9 vara be 
inanimate, then He is primary-substance {prodfiana), since what is evolved firom 
primary-substance also falls within primary-substance. And by this hypothesis 
he could not be made inclined since he is inanimate. Or on the other hand, 
if he be animate, still,—since the Energy of Intellect is indifferent (aitdSMni/a) 
and since in so far as it is not in the round-of-rebirths it has no feeling-of- 
personality or other [hindrance],—how can the Energy of Intellect be inclined, 
[or] how can profound-desire [have anytliing to do with Energy of Intellect] ? * 
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In alluding to this he says 4:6ut now'*'... . primary-substanoe.^^ He gives the 
reply to this objection in the following sQtra. 24 ,. Untouched by hindrances 
or karmas or fruition or by latent-deposits the iQvara is a special kind of 
Self. 4CThe <hindrances> are undifferentiated-oonsciousness and the rest^, for it 
is these that, by the stroke of various kinds of misery, hinder a man within the 
round'of-rebirth. ^CGood (hugala) or evil^ are merit and demerit; and by a 
figurative expression they are called karma, because they proceed from karma. 
4CFruition^ is birth and length-of-life and the [kind ofj experience [ii 13]. 
^CCorresponding to thesethe subconscious-impressions corresponding to the 
fruitions. These subconscious-impressions are called latent-deposits because 
they lie in the ground of the mind-stuff. For, until [that particular] karma, 
[that is, some demerit], which precipitates (mn;ar^aX;a)^ the birth [of an individual] 
as a young elephant, makes manifest an impression {bhavmd) [latent in his 
mind-stuffj which is characterized by a previously [prag) [existing] and potential 
kind of experience [proper to] a young elephant,—for so long [that karma] is not 
capable of [producing] the experience proper to a young elephant. Therefore it 
proves to be true that the impression which produces the experience {amtbhava) 
of being born as a young olephant corresponds to the fruition as a young elephant. 
It might be said: ‘ Such things as hindrances, inasmuch as they are properties 
of the thinking-substance, can by no means whatsoever touch the Self. Accord¬ 
ingly merely by mentioning the word <Seif> the absence of any trace of l^ese 
[hindrances] is established. Consequently what need is there of the words 
<hindrances or karmas> and the rest?’ In reply to this he says ^CThese.:^ 
These [hindrances and karmas and fruitions and latent-impressions] although 
they reside in the central-organ {manas) are attributed to the Self who is in the 
round-of-rebirths. Why? 4CFor it is he that is said to be the experiencer of 
the results of these [in the central-organ].» That is to say, he is the thinker* 
(cetayitr). Consequently the l^vara, because he is a Self, comes into relation 
with these. For this reason, [because these are only attributed to the Self], it is 
consistent to make a denial of this [relation]. This he does in the word 4Cwho.:^ 
For the I^vara is a special kind of Self who is untouched by this [kind] of 
experience, namely, that also found in the thinking-substance and common to 
the Selves in general.—It is <a special kind> in that it is specialized [and] 
discriminated from [all] other Selves. Desirous of pointing out what is not 
to be included in the words <a special kind> he first raises a counter-objection 
{paricodana) and then rebuts it in the words 4CNow these . . . have obtained 
Isolation.^ 1. There is the bondage to primary-matter in the case of those 
[whose bodies] are resolved into primary-matter. 2. There is [the bondage] 
to evolved-matter in the case of the discarnate. 3. There is the bondage to 

' This word is glossed in the Rahasyam mean an elephant which eats grass and 

by the word janalea. And the word twigs {kataka^fhnp hastJti). 

‘young elephant’ karabha is said to 
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sacrificial gifts in the case of those whtf partake in the experience of objects 
supernal or not supernal. These are those three well-known ^^instruments of 
bondage.:^ For, those whose central-organs are [subliminally] refined {sam^crta) 
by impressions from primary-matter, attain to resolution into primary-matter 
only after the body has broken up. For the others [the liberated Selves] the 
terminus a quo is expressly made known; accordingly the terminus ad quern 
alone is mentioned [as applying to those whose bodies are resolved into primary- 
matter, although the terminus a quo also applies to them]. But in this case 
[of the l^vara] both the terminus a quo and the later terminus are denied. 
Having stated the case in brief he now gives the details in the words 4CBut He 
is at all times whatsoever liberated and He is at all times whatsoever the 
Ifvara.^ He possesses pre-eminence in richness of knowledge and of action 
and of power. With reference to this he asks 4CThat universally admitted . . . 
which.» Perception and action are impossible in the case of the Energy of 
Intellect which does not enter into mutations. In case this be admitted and 
if it be said that therefore a substrate must be supposed to be made up of pure 
sattva without rajas and tamas, then the I^vara who is at all times whatsoever 
liberated cannot be in the relation of proprietor to his property towards an 
effulgence (ufkarsa) of the sattva in a mind-stuff which depends upon undifferen- 
tiated-consciousness. In reply to this he says^from his assuming a sattva 
of perfect {prakrsta) quality.^ In the case of the l 9 vara there does not exist 
as in the case of the ordinary man a relation, caused by undifierentiated-conscious- 
ness, of proprietor to his property, with the sattva of the mind-stuff. But [the 
relation is that] expressed by the resolve, ‘ By the teaching of knowledge and 
right-living {dh(f>rma) I will lift up beings, encompassed by the three anguishes, 
from the great sea of the state after death (pretpa).’ And this [knowledge and 
right-living] cannot be taught unless there be an abundance of excellence in the 
adequacy of [His] knowledge ^ and of [His] activity. And there cannot be this 
[abundance of excellence] unless a sattva be assumed which has been purified 
from stains by the removal of rajas and tamas. With this resolve the Exalted 
One reflects, and assumes a sattva of perfect quality. Although He is untouched 
by undifferentiated-consciousness, it appears as if He were under the illusion of 
identifying Himself with undifferentiated-consciousness and as if He were ignorant 
of the real nature of undifferentiated-consciousness. But He does not deal with 
undifferentiated-consciousness as if it were undifferentiated-consciousness as such. 
The actor who takes the r61e of E&ma and represents the different kinds of 
behaviour [belonging to the character] is not of course confused [as to his real 
personal identity]. For he knows that this [role] is only a deliberately assumed 
form and not his [form] in reality. An objector might say, ' This may be so. 
It may be true that the Exalted One must assume sattva in order to uplift [the 
world]. On the other hand His desire to lift it up is based on His assumption of 

' Compare Cvota^vat. Up. vi, 8. 
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this \saitvd\; and inasmuch as this [dssire] is also derived from primary-matter 
[the fallacy of] mutual interdependence results/ In reply to this he says 
^Etemal.^ This [objection] might be true, if this were the very first creation. 
But the succession of creations and contractions [of worlds] is from time-wiihout* 
beginning. And when the period of the desire for contraction has come to a full 
end, then the Exalted One, while in the act of contemplating within Himself, 
* I must assume a saliva of perfect quality,* contracts the world. At that time 
the saliva of the Ifvara’s mind-stuff becomes subconsciously-impressed by the 
contemplation. And although the I$vara’s mind-stuff be tending towards a 
homogeneity with primary-matter, still,—when the period of the great mundane- 
dissolution has come to a full end, under the pressure of the subconscious- 
impression of the contemplation,—^it enters into a mutation of precisely the 
same kind as a state of saliva. In precisely the same way Chaitra contemplates 
‘ To-morrow I must get up just at day-break ’; and then after having slept gets up 
at that very time because of the subliminal-impression resulting from his con¬ 
templation. Consequently since [the worlds] are from time-without-beginning, 
and in so far as the l 9 Yara’s contemplation and His assumption of the saliva are 
eternal, there is no [logical fallacy] of interdependence. Nor can it be urged ^ 
that the saliva of the I^vdra’s mind-stuff does not pass out [of the phenomenal 
state] into homogeneity with primary-matter. For that which [by reason of its 
subconscious-impression] never becomes homogeneous with primary-matter is not 
secondary-matter {pradhanika). And again it is not the Energy of Intellect, 
because it is non-perceptive (ajna). This being the meaning, one might assume 
another [kind of] thing which could not be proven by any source-of-valid-ideas. 
This too would be a quite groundless [assumption].—Because there is no other 
[kind of] thing distinct from primaiy-matter and the Self,“lias this kind of 
universally admitted and etenial superiority of the l 9 vara any proof [to authorize 
it, and] is it based on any source-of-valid-ideas, or -is it without proof [and] not 
based on any source-of-valid-ideas? The answer is in the phrase ^sacred-books 
(fds<ra) are its proof.)^ The sacred books are the Revealed-Word {qruti) and the 
Tradition (smrti) and the Epics and Puranas.—He brings forward an objection 
in the words ^what proof have the sacred-books ?» For sacred books pre¬ 
suppose that there is inference and perception. And no one can perceive or 
infer the perfection of the l 9 vara’s saliva. Again, there is no ground for sa 3 dng 
that the sacred books have their source in a perception by the l 9 vara. For even 
if we imagine [Him saying that he perceives the sacred books]. He would then 
be speaking to publish abroad His own pre-eminence. [This is inconceivable 
since no one could imagine that the l 9 vara would boast.] Such is the [objector’s] 
meaning. In rebuttal he says «they have their proof in the perfect quality of 
His sattva.'^ This is what he intends [to say]. Incantations {mantra) and the 
Medical Vedas are composed by the l 9 vara. In these [two] cases their authori- 

’ Cp. Comment iii. 13. 
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tativeness is granted by reason of their adequacy in action. [This adequacy] is 
undoubted because there is no failure to effect purposes. [The authoritativeness 
is granted. He shows that it is not based upon experimental eyidence.] And 
in the case of the different herbs and of the particular combinations of one [herb] 
with another, and in the case of the incantations in so far as single syllables are 
connected or excluded, no one who uses only profane methods of proof, could, 
even in a thousand lives, make the connexions and exclusions.—Furthermore 
there is no ground for asserting that connexions and exclusions [of the proper 
herbs or syllables] are a result of verbal-communication {agama) and that verbal- 
communication is a result of these [connexions and exclusions] on the ground 
that the succession of these two [1. verbal-communication, 2. connexions and 
exclusions] forms a series from time-without-beginning. The reason for this is 
that the succession of these two is severed at the time of a great mundane 
dissolution. Neither [is there ground for saying that] there is no method of 
proving that there is this [great mundane dissolution]. For he will set forth in 
detail |iii. 13] that the world is an evolved-form of primary-substance and is 
identical [with it in substance]. There jis evidently a heterogeneous mutation 
[e.g. curds] of the [original] homogeneous mutation [e.g. milk]. Analogously, 
milk or sugar-juice or similar substances assume various forms such as curds 
or treacle [and so forth]. And it is evident that the heterogeneous mutation 
presupposes the homogeneous mutation. So in the point at issue, the primary- 
substance can also have heterogeneous mutations by assuming such forma as the 
Great [thinking-substance] and the personality-substance ; occasionally also it can 
have a homogeneous mutation. And its homogeneous mutation is the state of 
equipoise [of the primary-substance]. This, moreover, is the gi-eat mundane 
dissolution. [There is therefore a great mundane dissolution.] [To revert to the 
argument that the authoritativeness of the sacred books is not experimentally 
to be found.] Accordingly, the Fxalted One is first of all the composer of the 
Incantations and of the Medical Vedas. Hence it must be acknowledged that, in 
so far as the obscuration due to the stains of rajas and of tamos has been removed, 
the substance of [His] thinking-substance illumines everywhere. 

To resume the argument {tatha ca). Because He was aiming to give instruction 
in [worldly] happiness and in [eternal] bliss [incapable of test by experience here], 
the Vedas as a w'hole were composed by the l 9 vara and must also be supposed 
to have their source only in the perfect quality of His thinking-substance. And 
in the superiority of the substance {sattva) there is no possibility of error or deceit, 
which have their origin in rajas and tamas. This [then] is established that 
sacred books have their proof in the perfect quality of His sattva .—[A further 
objection.] ‘ This may be so. But then if the sacred books make known the 
perfection in so far as they are the effect of the perfection, there would be an 
inference from effect to cause' ((^csavat). But that would not give us a verbal 


' See N 3 '&ya Bbasya xviii. 4. 
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communieation {dgama)* Beplying to this he says ^Inasmuch as botL^ The 
sacred books do not make known a relation of cause and effect, but do make 
known the correspondence' from time without beginning between the word- 
expressing-a-meaning {va^aka) and the thing-expressed {vacya). For the perfection 
has its existence in the substance of the l9vara’s thinking-substance; and the 
sacred bookp, in that they give expression to this [thinking-substance], also have 
their existence in it. In summing up he says 4 CFrom these.:^ From these 
sacred books, which give expression to the perfection of the substance of the 
Ifvara’s thinking-substance, this proves to be true, [that is] is known,—since the 
object {vimya) [the sacred books] is the distinguishing-characteristic of that-to- 
which-the-object-refers (vtMyin) [the Igvara],—that «He is at all times what¬ 
soever liberated and at all times whatsoever the l9vara.^—Having thus dis¬ 
tinguished [Him] from any other Self, he distinguishes [Him] from any other 
l9vai-a also by saying ^Now this His.» He describes its being altogether without 
anything excelling it, in the words «For to begin witb-^ Why is this ? The 
reply is ^whatever . . . very.» For what reason is this pre-eminence altogether 
free from everything that might excel it? He replies ^Therefore . . . that 
wherein.^ In other words, as applied to those who have not reached the 
uttermost limit, the term pre-eminence is [only] a figurative expression.—He 
describes the state of freedom from anything equal to it by saying ^Nor again 
. . . equal to His.^ Wish is unhindered volition; by failure in this a man 
becomes inferior. Or if there be no inferiority, then it would be that both fail 
in their wishes. For no effect would occur, or if it did occur, the effect [of the 
two wishes] simultaneously would be perceived to have the logical mark 
(samalmgita) of two contradictory qualities. Alluding to this he says «And two.:> 
If however the intentions [of the two] are not contradictory and if the pre-eminent 
quality {}<paratva) is attached to each, then what need of any others ? Because 
then [the intention] could be accomplished by a single pre-eminent {igan&) alone. 
On the other hand, if [all] work together, no one would be the l9vara; but there 
would be a parliament. Furthermore it is not fitting that those who are fit for 
uninterrupted pre-eminence [should rule] by turns. And besides this would be 
a more difficult supposition. Since this is evident, all is cleared up. 


Furthermore, 

25. In this [l^vara] the germ of the ommscient is at its 
utmost excellence. 

This our process-of-knowing (grahana) the supersensuous, whether 
in the past or future or present, whether separately or collec¬ 
tively,—[this process,] whether it be small or great, is the germ 


^ This would constitute an agama. 
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of the omniscient. He, verily, in whom this germ as it increases 
progressively reaches its utmost excellence is the omniscient. 
It is possible for the germ of the omniscient to reach this 
[uttermost] limit, for it admits of degrees of excellence, as in the 
case of any ascending scale. He in whom the limit of thinking 
is reached is the omniscient and He is a special kind of Self. 
[If you object that this argument would prove the omniscience of 
Buddha or of Jina, there would be this reply.] An inference ex¬ 
hausts (upaksaya) its force in bringing a general proposition to a 
conclusion,' but is powerless to prove a particular instance. There¬ 
fore the ascertainment of the [Omniscient] one's special name is 
[not a matter of inference, but is rather] to be sought out in the 
verbal-communication, [which excludes the supposed cases, since 
their tradition is false]. Although He is above all feelings of self¬ 
gratification, yet [to this l 9 vara] the gratification of living beings 
is a sufficient motive. He may be conceived as resolving, ‘By 
instruction in knowledge and in right-living, at the dissolution 
of the mundane period and at the great dissolution, I will lift up 
human beings, who are whirled in the vortex of existence.’ And 
likewise it hath been said,“ “The First Knower, assuming a 
created mind-stuff through compassion, the Exalted, the Supreme 
Sage, unto Asuri who desired to know, declared this doctrine.” 

After having mentioned the sacred books as a means of proving [His] povrer of 
action and of knov^ledge, he shows that inference is a means of proving [HisJ 
power of knowledge. This is stated in the words ^Furthermore.^ 26 . In 
this [iQvara] the germ of the omniscient is at its utmost excellence. He 
discusses [the sQtra] in the words «This our.^ In proportion to the degree to 
which the tamas which covers the saitva of the thinking-substance has been re¬ 
moved, this our process-of-knowing supersensuous things, past and future and 
present, which occur separately as well as collectively,—[this] process may be 
qualified as being either small or great. This is the germ [or] cause of the omni¬ 
scient. Some one knows a very little of the past or of the other times, another 

' Compare s&mdnyenopasamhardh, p. 100, p. 77. This fragment is also discussed 

line 4, Calcutta ed. of this work. by Fitz Edward Hall in his edition 

’ By Pahca^ikha in the first fragment as of the Sarakbya-Pravachana-BhSshya, 

collected by Garbe in his article on 1856, Preface pp. 10 and 17. See also 

Pahca^ikha und seine Fragmente (in Garuda Purana i. 18. 

Festgruss an Roth, Stuttgart, 1893), 
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much, another still more. Thus with regard to objects to be known there is a 
[relative] smallness or greatness of the knowing-process. He, verily, in whom 
this [germ] as it increases progressively has come to a stop because of its excel¬ 
lence,—he is said to be the omniscient. In this wise only the object of proof is 
described ; now he gives the means of proof in the words ^It is possible.^ In 
the words 4 Clt is possible for the germ of the omniscient to reach this [utter¬ 
most] limit:> there is a statement of the major term. The limit is the reaching 
of the utmost excellence ; it is that state higher than which there is no excellence. 
Accordingly it should not be urged that this is establishing what is already 
established. For [this higher than which there is no excellence, is established] 
only so far as it is a terminal-point. [For,] the middle term {hetu), as he gives it, 
is ^for it admits of degrees of excellence.^ Whatever admits of degrees of excel¬ 
lence, all that is [capable of reaching] the utmost excellence. Similarly in the 
case of the Icmalaya berry and the amalaka fruit and the bilm fruit there is a size 
that admits of degrees. And in the soul {atman) [there, is a magnitude which has 
reached its] utmost excellence. Thus he shows that there is a concomitance [of 
terms].—And when he says 4 Cas in the case of any ascending scale,^ it is not 
relevant to object that there is a discrepancy in so far as the properties [of a 
substance], such as its magnitude, [form an ascending scale but do not reach 
utmost excellence]. For in the case of the whole, its magnitude does of course 
not excel the magnitude of the parts. But whatever magnitudes there are, each 
functioning by itself, from the smallest atom up to the final whole, may be so 
arranged that one may assert a progressive increase of magnitudes. But, because 
it is not finished as contrasted with tlie object to be thought, in so far as it 
has [sucoesBively] one or two or a multitude of objects, thinking may with reason 
be said to admit of degrees of excellence. Thus there is no discrepancy. He 
brings the discussion to a close in the words ^He in whom the limit.^—It 
might be objected that there are many authors of sacred books {tlrthakara)y 
Buddha and Arhata and Kapila the Bage and m^y others. Why, by this line 
of inference, may they not be counted as omniscient? In reply he says <Sja, 
general proposition.:^ Whence then can we be informed of his particular 
qualities ? The reply is ^the [Omniscient] one’s.:^ The point is that the pseudo- 
sacred-words composed by Buddha or by the others are not a Sacred Word 
{Ogama). For they give instruction in the way of soullessness and of momentari¬ 
ness, both of which are contradicted by all sources-of-valid-ideas. The reason for 
this is that they are deceitful. A Sacred Word has as its distinguishing-charac¬ 
teristic the Revealed-Word (frwfi) and the Tradition {smrti) and the Epics and 
PuApas. The Sacred Word {d~gama) is that from which the [spiritual] means 
for [worldly] happiness and [final] bliss come to {drgcm) or strike upon the 
thinking-substance. Prom this [Sacred Word] comes information as to [the 
I^vara’s] particular qualities, such as His name—any particular name, for example 
^iva or the lyvara—which are firmly established in the Revealed Word and in 
the other books. Under the word • such as ’ (ddi) are included the sexpartite 
8 [b.o.b. it] 
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nature and the ten eternal principles, as described in the yA3ru Pur&na [zii. 82 ]/ 
Omniscience and Contentment and Limitless Knowledge and Freedom and 
Eveivunthwarted Energy and Infinite Energy'—these, the experts in the sacred 
ordinances tell us, are the six parts of the all*pervasive Mahe9vara/* Likewise 
Elnowledge and PassionlessnesB and Pre-eminence and Self-control and Truth 
and Patience and Perseverance and Creative Energy and Bight Knowledge of 
Self and Competency to Buie [the Universe]—these ten eternal principles abide 
eternally in Qaibkara.” It is objected, * This may be so. But inasmuch as the 
Exalted One, who is eternally free and who has attained to the utmost excellence 
of passionlessness, cannot cherish craving merely for his own self; and inas¬ 
much as, if he be compassionate, he should create, to the end that every one 
should be intent upon happiness, for the reason that we cannot explain the pro¬ 
duction of a world of living beings in which pain predominates; and inasmuch 
as, if he have no motive, we cannot explain his act [of creation] as being that of 
a being of understanding,—therefore, even if he be endowed with the power of 
action, the world cannot be the result of his action.* In reply to this he says 
^Although He is above all feelings of self-gratification.^ The gratification of 
beings in whom is the breath of life is [for Him a sufficient] motive. Now it is 
clear that the mind-stuff ceases from the production of its [two kinds of] effects: 
the outer experience of the various kinds of things and [secondly] the discrimi¬ 
native discernment. Then it is that the Self enters into its Isolation. Accord¬ 
ingly as a means to motivate this [Isolation] the compassionate [l9vara] 
describes the discriminative discernment. Accordingly, although the Ifvara 
with the help of merit and demerit makes living creatures feel pleasure and pain, 
for the reason that the mind-stuff has its task yet to fulfil,—still he is not incom- 
passionate.—He tells of the way by which he makes known the discriminative 
discernment as a [spiritual] means in the words «By instruction in knowledge 
and in right-Iiving.>^ Both injknowledge and in right-living ; by instruction in 
both of these. By the combination of knowledge and of right-living as a result of 
reaching full maturity of discriminative discernment. <CAt the dissolution of the 
mundane period,^ that is, at the end of a Day of Brahma’, at which time the world 
with the exception of the Heaven of Truth (sai^a-loM), vanishes. ^At the great 
dissolution,^ at which time there is the destruction of Brahma together with the 
Heaven of Truth. ^Whirled in the vortex of existence)^ that is,* those merged 
in the [primary] cause; and therefore partaking of the pain of that [cause] up to 
the time of death. The words ^Cdissolution of the mundane periods is an ex¬ 
pression of a part for the whole; for at other times also [the lyvara may be con¬ 
ceived as] resolving will lift up human beings.^ In other words human 
beings by attaining to Isolation are lifted up. It might be objected that this 


’ AnandS^rama ed., p. 43 

* See Vi§^a FuiS^a vi. 3. 

* The words “that is . . . 


not in the Bikaner MS. and may be 
a gloss. 


resolving are 
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instruction in knowledge and rightdiying by one whose motiye is compassion is 
also well known to the followers of Eapila. In reply to this he says <CA.nd likewise 
it hath been said.^ In this sense it hath been said by Pa£ica 9 ikha the Master 
{&c&rya). ^he First Knower^^ is Eapila. The statement of Panca 9 ikha the 
Master with regard to the First Enower applies to the First Teacher in the suoces* 
sion [ of teacher and disciple] to which he belonged ; and [this First Teacher] was 
the First Liberated. But it does not apply to the Supreme Teacher who is free 
from time-without>beginning. Of those who were the First Liberated and of those 
[other] knowers who were at other times liberated, Eapila is for us the First 
Enower [and the First] Liberated. And it is he that is the teacher, [but not from 
time without beginning]. For it is revealed that even Eapila attained to know* 
ledge, by the favour of Mahefvara only, just as soon as he was bom. He whom 
we call Eapila is accepted as being the [fifth] incarnation of Vishnu. [It might be 
objected that] Hiranyagarbha is the Self-existent [and thus he would be the First 
Enower]. [For] it is revealed in the Veda ^ [that he was the First-bora and] that he 
also acquired Samkhya and Yoga. [The reply would be that] this same l 9 vara, 
the First Enower, the Self-existent’ Vishnu [is] Eapila. “But [He is] the 
l 9 vara of those descended from the Self-existent.” This is the point. 


This same [l 9 vara is]— 

26. Teacher of the Primal [Sages] also, forasmuch as [with 
Him] there is no limitation by time. 

No-one-doubts-that the Primal Sages are limited by time; [but] 
He to whom time does not apply, in so far as it might be a limiting 
object, is the Teacher even of the Primal Sages. As He is perfeqbed 
(siddho^ in that mode-of-existence {gati) which is perfection at the 
commencement of the present creation, so He is to be recognized 
[as being in this mode of perfection] at the beginning of past crea¬ 
tions also. 

He now states the distinction between the l 9 vara and such beings as Brahma by 
saying «Tbis same [l 9 vara].» These words ^This same [l 9 vara]^ form the 
transition to the sutra. 26. Teacher of the Primal [Sages] also, forasmuch 
as [with Him] there is no limitation by time. He explains the satra in the 
words 4CNo-one-doubts-that the Primal.^ Time, however, a period of a hundred 
years or some other period, does not apply, [that is] has no reference [to Him] in 

^ Qvet. Up. iii. 4, iv. 12, vi. 18. this passage the term ‘ First Enower* 

* If the reading be na s«a°, the meaning applies to Eapila and not to the Self- 
would be that although the Self- existent, 

existent is the First Enower, still in 
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Iso far as it might be a limiting object, [that is] limiting motive. The mode*of< 
existence of perfection is the attainment of perfection. This is to be recognized 
as coming from the Sacred-Word. Such is the inner meaning. 


27. The word-expressing Him is the Mystic-syllable 

{pranavd). 

The l 9 vara is the object-expressed by the mystic syllable. Is the 
expressiveness of this [Syllable] the work of [ordinary] usage {sam- 
keta), or is it permanent [and self-manifesting] like [the relation of] 
the light to the lamp ? The relation of this thing-to-be-expressed 
to Ihe expressive-word is fixed. But the usage [as determined] by 
the I^vara declares this its fixed meaning. Thus the [actual] rela¬ 
tion of father and son is permanent, but the verbal statement that 
that man is this man’s father is suggested [to the mind] by usage. 
And the usage with regard to the relation between expressive-words 
and things-expressed is made by [the l 9 vara] to serve with a dis¬ 
tinct reference to the power of expression which they had in former 
creations also. The authoritative sages maintain that the relation 
between a word and an intended-object is eternal is so fai’ as the 
consensus (samipratipatti) [of successive generations of speakers] 
is eternal. 

In this same series [of sntras] the Exalted Ifvara has been made known. Now 
in order to make known the devotion [paid] to Him be tells of the word- 
expressive of Him. 27. The word-expressing Him is the Mystio-syllable 
(pranava). He begins the explanation with the words «... the object-expressed.» 
On this point he clears up [the topic] by setting forth for consideration the 
opinion of others. [This he begins] by asking «Is the expressiveness.^ 
«ExpresBiveness» is ability to give information. For to others ‘ it seems as if 
the relation between word and intended-meaning is natural. [And] if this 
object-intended is to be recognized as having an essence of such a kind when 
it comes by usage from this word, then, whenever that [natural] relation does 
not exist, that [object-intended] will not be manifested even by hundreds of 
usages. For when a water-jar, which is capable of being made manifest by 
a lamp, is not [there], then even with thousands of lamps it cannot be made 
manifest. On the other hand, the word young-elephant made by 

* He refers to the VaiyakaranaB, such as, (Kielhom’s edition), vol. i, p. 6*^ 

for example, Patafijali in Mahabhilsya ^ 
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usage to denote an elephant (vdmaa) evidently gives information with regard to 
an elephant As a result of this, one might say that expressiveness is made by 
usage only. After reflection [as to whether the relation is accidental or eternal] 
he determines what the author’s opinion is by saying «i8 fixed.» The import 
would be this. All words are capable of naming intended-objects of all kinds of 
forms. Thus the natural relation of them [L e. of words] to intended-objects of all 
kinds of forms is most surely fixed. The usage, however, [as determined] by 
the I^vara is both a manifester [of this natural relation] and a limitation. And 
this [relation ] has a word expressing it when the usage [as determined] by the 
Ifvara [is followed]; [but the relation suffers] corruption when the usage [as 
determined] by the I^vara is not [followed]. This is the distinction. It is this 
that he states in the phrase 4CBut the usage [as determined] by the Ifvara.:^ He 
gives an example when he says «:Thus.» It is objected, ‘ A word is a product 
of the primary-cause ; at the time of the great dissolution it tends towards the 
primary causal state ; and its [expressive] power would also be resolved [into 
primary matter]. Then it would not be possible that the usage [as determined] 
by the Great l 5 vara {mahec^vara) should revive the expressive power [of such 
a word] only as had been deprived of its expressive [power] after having been 
changed successively into [the different evolved forms of primary matter] begin¬ 
ning with the Great [thinking-substance].’ In reply to this he says «in former 
creations.^ Although the word together with its expressive power passes into 
the primary causal state of equipoise, when it appears again it does appear 
endowed with the [expressive] power of that [word]. Similarly a plant [udbhijja\ 
utterly reduced to an earthly condition after the rains have [ceased] to fall, 
[becomes as it was before] when sprinkled vigorously with the stream of water 
let fall from the clouds. Therefore the Exalted One makes the usage conform to 
the previous relation [of the word to the intended object]. Accordingly, in so 
far as the consensus [of previous creations, which is the same as] the Series 
of similar modes-of-expression i^yavahdra), is eternal, the authoritative sages 
{agamika) maintain * that this relation is not absolutely eternal. But their point 
is that it is impossible without the help of the Sacred Word to assert that the 
usage was exactly of the same kind in other creations also. 


Now, by the yogin who has recognized the power of the word to 
express the thing, 

28. Repetition of it and reflection upon its meaning [should 
be made]. 

The repetition of the Mystic Syllable, and reflection upon the 
Igvara who is signified by the Mystic Syllable. Then in the case 


* See Patanjali, MahBbhasya (Kielhoni), vol. i, p. 6’* and 7”. 
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of this yogin who thus repeats the Mystic Syllable and reflects 
upon its meaning, mind-stufi‘ attains to singleness-of-intent. And 
so it hath been said,' 

“ Through study let him practise yoga; 

Through yoga let him meditate on study. 

By perfectness in study and in yoga 
Supreme Soul shines forth clearly.” 

Having designated the Mystic Syllable he tells of the contemplation. 28. Repe¬ 
tition of it and reflection upon its meaning [should be made]. He explains 
[the stltra] by saying ^Of the Mystic Syllable.J^ Reflection is an absorption in 
the mind again and again. What follows from this ? He replies by saying 
^the Mystic Syllable.^ He attains to singleness-of-intent [and his] mind-stuff 
comes to rest in the One Exalted. In illustration of this he introduces a stanza 
from Vyasa (vCLiy&sikl gatha) by saying «And so.J^ The I^vara then gratifies him 
by conferring upon him concentration and the fruit of concentration. 


What else comes to him ? 

29. Thereafter comes the right-knowledge of him who thinks 
in an inverse way, and the removal of obstacles. Whatever 
obstacles there be, disease and the rest, all these are removed by 
devotion to the l 9 vara, and [the yogin] comes to a sight of his own 
real self. He has the right knowledge w^hich sees that as the 
lyvara is a Self and is undefiled and undisturbed [by hindrances] 
and isolated and exempt from accidents, so he also is a Self 
conscious [by reflection] of its thinking-substance. 

What in addition comes to him ? 29. Thereafter comes the right-knowledge 
of him who thinks in an inverse way, and the removal of obstacles. One 
is inverted who knows in an opposite way [to the ordinary person whose mind- 
stuff flows out and becomes modified by objects]. One who thinks in that way 
thinks inversely; [in other words] the [ordinary] man [still] under the condi¬ 
tions of undifferentiated-consciousness (avidyavant). In such wise [the author] 
demarks [such a one] from the I^vara who is free from undifferentiated-con- 
Bciousness (vidydvant), and who is endowed with eternal superiority of the sattva. 
Right-knowledge comes to the kind of thinking which is under the conditions 
of undifferentiated-consciousness and which is inverted. A perception of himself 
as he is in his own self comes to him.—<Obstacles> and <the removal> of them are 

‘ Compare Vifi?. Pur. vi. 7. 33 f.; NSradiya Pur. xlvii. 12-14. 
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to be described [ii. 32]. The words ^Whatever..give the exposition of these 
[latter words]. The word «own» [refers to his] soul ((Itmm)^ that is, his self. 
The word ^self^ {rwpa) excludes all qualities attributed [to him] by undififeren* 
tiated-consciousness. One might well say that devotion to the Ifvara has the 
Ifvara as its object ; how then can it apparently give a direct perception, 
a thinking in the inverse way [upon one's own real self] ? For this would 
prove too much. In reply to this he says ^^as the Igvara.)^ ^Undefiled 
not subject to origination or dissolution in so far as He is absolutely unchanged. 
^Undisturbed:^ means free from hindrances. ^Isolated:^ means beyond the 
scope of merit and demerit [and] consequently ^exempt from accidents.:^ <CA.oci- 
dents:^ are birth and length of life and kind of experience [ii. 13].—Since a 
homogeneity implies a certain degree of difference, he shows the difference 
between [Selves in general] and the l 9 vara by saying ^conscious [by reflec* 
tion] of its thinking'substance.:^ In such wise the word <inverse> has been 
described.—In the case of two objects which are totally irrelevant to each 
other, prolonged meditation on either one unfits one for a direct perception of 
the other. Whereas prolonged meditation upon one object proves to be of 
service for the direct perception of another similar to ii Similarly the 
study of one book proves to be of service for the acquisition of knowledge of 
another book similar to ii As for (tu) immediate-perception {pratyAsatt^j it is 
the cause of direct perception with regard to one’s own self, but not with regard 
to another self. [Thus by meditating upon the l 5 vara, we learn about our own 
selves.] Thus the argument is cleared up. 

But what are these obstacles? Those which distract the mind- 
stuff. But what are these [that are distractive] and {vd) how many 
are they ? [He replies.] 

30. Sickness and languor and doubt and heedlessness and 
listlessness and worldliness {avirati) and erroneous peroepticUi 
and failure to attain any stage [of concentration] and insta¬ 
bility in the state [when attained]—these distractions of the 
mind-stuff are the obstacles. 

There are nine obstacles, the distractions of the mind-stuff. These 
appear together with the fluctuations of the mind-stuff. And they 
are not found where the aforesaid fluctuations of mind-stuff are 
not. Sickness is a disorder in the humours [of the body] or in the 
secretions or in the organs. Languor is a lack of activity in the 
mind-stuff. Doubt is a kind of thinking which touches both alter¬ 
natives [of a dilemma], so that one thinks ‘ This might be so; 
might not be so.’ Heedlessness is a lack of reflection upon the 
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means of attaining concentration. Listleasness ii§ a lack of effort 
due to heaviness of body or of mind-stuff. Worldliness is greed of 
the mind-stuff; and its essence lies in addiction to objects of sense. 
Erroneous perception is the thinking of misconceptions. Failure 
to attain any stage is not attaining any stage of concentration. 
Instability in the state [when attained] is the failure of the mind- 
stuff to remain in the stage attained. If the concentrated stage 
of development had been reached, [the mind-stuff] would, of course, 
have remained in it.—Thus it is that these distractions are called 
the nine blemishes of yoga [and] the nine foes of yoga [and] the 
obstacles of yoga. 

He asks a question by saying ^what.» lie gives the answer in general in 
the words <CThose which.)^ With regard to their kinds and their number he 
asks 4CBut what.^ He gives the answer by the sQtra beginning with the word 
30. Sickness. Obstacles are nine. These are fluctuations of mind-stuff and 
obstructive to yoga and opposed to yoga. Distractions of the mind-stuff are, of 
course, so-called because sickness and the other [obstacles] distract [or] divert 
the mind-stuff from yoga. He gives the reason for their being foes to yoga by 
saying <CThese ... together with.^ First, in the case of doubt and of erroneous 
perception, they are foes to the restriction of fluctuations from the mere fact that 
they are fluctuations. And of those that are not fluctuations, such as sickness 
and the rest,—these too are foes to it because they associate with fluctuations. 
He explains the things intended, by the words beginning with ^Sickness.^ 
The humours {dhaH\ wind and bile and phlegm, are so-called because they 
sustain {dharand) the body. A secretion is a special kind of mutation of nourish¬ 
ment eaten or drunk. The organs are the senses (indriyd). A. disorder in them 
is^a state of defect or excess. A lack of activity is an incapacity for action. 
Doubt is a kind of thinking which touches both^ alternatives [of a dilemma]. 
Although there is no difference between doubt and error {viparyasa) in so far as 
both do not remain in the proper form of that [in respect to which they are 
entertained], stiU,—by emphasizing the subsidiary difference, that is, the touch¬ 
ing or not touching of the two alternatives [of the dilemma], the distinction in 
this case [of doubt] is made clear. A lack of reflection is a lack of action. This 
is about the same as saying that it is a lack of effort with regard to this thing. 
Heaviness of the body is the result of phlegm ; heaviness of the mind-stuff is the 
result of tamos. Greed is thirst. The stages of concentration are the Madhu- 
mati and the other [three]. If after reaching a given stage [the yogin] should 
deem himself sufficiently well off with only so much [progress], there would be 
a breach in the concentration ; and as a result of this there would be a retro- 


^ Compare Nyaya-eutra i. 1. 23. 
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gression even from that stage. An effort should therefore be made in such 
a way that when [the yoginj has reached concentration, [the mind'StufT] should 
be stable there. 

31. Pain and despondency and unsteadiness of the body 
and inspiration and expiration are the accompaniments of 
the distractions. 

Pain proceeding from self [and] pain proceeding from living crea¬ 
tures and pain proceeding from the gods. Pain is that by which 
living beings are stricken down and for the destruction #f which^ 
they struggle. Despondency is agitation of mind due to an. 
impediment [to the fulfilment] of a desire. Unsteadiness of the body 
is that which makes it unsteady [and] makes it tremble. Inspira¬ 
tion is breathing which sips in the air which is outside. Expiration 
is that which makes abdominal ^ air flow outwards. These are the 
accompaniments of the distractions. These occur in one whose 
mind-stuff is distracted. These do not occur in one whose mind- 
stuff is concentrated. 

Not only the nine obstacles but also pain and the other accompaniments of these 
[obstacles] occur to this [yoginj. So [Vyasa] recites the sntra beginning with the 
word 31. Fain. Pain is that which is to be felt as unpleasant. [Pain] pro¬ 
ceeding from self is bodily by virtue of sickness, or mental by virtue of such 
things as passion. [Pain] proceeding from living creatures is such as is 
generated by tigers. [Pain] proceeding from the gods is such as is generated 
by th^ bj^eful influence of planets. And this pain, inasmuch as living beings 
in general WQjuld feel * it to be unpleasant, is to be rejected. Accordingly he 
says «by, which . . . stricken down.» The breathing which without volitional 
action sips in the air which is outside [and] drinks it [or] makes it enter,—this 
inspiration is opposed to-epaissipp {recaka), which is accessory to concentration. 
The breathing also, which without volitional action makes abdominal air flow 
outwards [and] expels it,—this expiration* is opposed to inhalation {puraka), 
which is an accessory to concentration. 

Furthermoi^ ^h^e, distractions^ the foes of concentration, are to 

* Qpiy one Mft'has yetasBala* should not take place when the ter- 

rama points out, the rule as given in . ■ mination yat is affixed to a stem signi- 

Fanini v. 1.6 (see Siddhanta KaumudT, fyiug a member of the body, 

third Nirpaya Sagara edition, 1904, * See Tarka-saihgraha, § 67. 

p. 265*) would require that the vrddhi *. Reccd^ and puraka are volitional (ii. 61). 
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be restricted by the same ^ practice and passionlessness. Of these 
[two], in summing up, he describes the object to which the practice 
[applies]. 

32. To check them [let there be] practice upon a single entity. 

To check them let [the yogin] practise his mind-stuff by making it 
rest upon a single entity. But one whose mind-stuff is nothing 
more than an idea limited to one object after another, and is 
momentary (ksaniha ),—of this [Buddhist] the mind-stuff as a whole 
is purely not single-in-intent and it is surely not distracted. But 
if this [niind-stuff when single-in-intent] is withdrawn from all 
[objects] and concentrated upon one [entity], then it may be said 
t^ be single-in-intent [and] hence not limited to one object after 
another. If, on the other hand,—[in the opinion] of him who main¬ 
tains that the mind-stuff becomes single-in-intent as a stream of 
similar ideas,—singleness-in-intent be a property of the mind-stuff 
[conceived] as a stream, then the mind-stuff [conceived as] a stream 
could not be a single thing, because [as he insists] it changes from 
moment to moment. If however [it be maintained * that] single- 
ness-of-intent is a property of an idea only in so far as it forms a 
part of the stream, then—whether it consist in a stream of similar 
ideas or in a stream of dissimilar ideas—it is all of it in nowise 
other than single-in-intent, inasmuch as it is limited to one object 
after another, and the fact that mind-stuff is distracted is unex¬ 
plained. Therefore it may be said that mind-stuff is a single thing 
[and] has many intended objects [and] is stable. 

Furthermore if ideas accidentally related and different in nature 
were produced by a single mind-stuff, then what a situation ! One 
idea would be the remembrancer of a thing seen by another idea ; 
and one idea would be later the experiencer of the latent- 
impression of karma accumulated by another idea. Even if this 
could in some way be harmonized “ (samadhiya), it would surpass 
[in falsity] the maxim of the Cowdung ^ as a milky preparation. 


' See i. 12. * See Colonel Jacob’s Handful of Popular 

‘ As, for example, by Bharmakirti. Maxims, Part 1, 2nd ed., p. 25. Com- 

‘ This same word also has the meaning of pare Sarvadar^ana-samgrcdia (Ananda- 

‘ concentrated jrama ed.), p. 15’. 
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Moreover if the mind-stuff is to be [one idea after] another, then 
[the Buddhist who holds this opinion] denies the experience of his 
own self. How does the idea ‘ I ’ in such expressions as * I am 
touching what I have seen ’ and * I am seeing what I have touched ’ 
inhere in one common (abheda) substrate-of-ideas, if all the ideas 
have nothing in common ? How could the idea ‘ I am this un¬ 
divided self’—which has a single idea [‘ I'] as its object and which 
persists in absolutely different mind-stuffs—become hypostasized 
(dfrayet) in one generic substrate-of-ideas ? The idea ‘ I am this 
undivided self’ is knowable in one’s own experience. Moreover 
the authority of a perception is not overthrown by [that of] any 
other source-of-valid-ideas. Whereas any other source-of-vaUd- 
ideas comes into use only by virtue of a perception. Consequently 
the mind-stuff is one [and] has many objects and is stable. 

He introduces a sQtra which summarizes the meaning which he has been stating. 
This he does by saying ^CFurthermore these.» Furthermore [that is] after the 
meaning which he has been stating. The connexion [of the sentences] is that 
he sums up by reciting this sotra. The reason why [the distractions] must be 
restricted is told in the words ^the foes of concentration.» Although the words 
beginning * By devotion to the I^vara ’ [i. 23] refer to practice only, still in this 
case passionlessness must be deemed to be a co-operator with this [practice]. 
Accordingly he says «by the same two.:^ By the same two already character¬ 
ized, by practice and by passionlessness, [distractions are] to be restricted. The 
words «of these)^ [mean] of these two, namely, practice and passionlessness; 
the words ^the practice:^, that which is to be described next. 82. To oheok 
them [let there be] practice upon a single entity. A single entity, that is, the 
l^ara. For [He] is the subject-matter [of the discussion].—According to the 
Destructionists the mind-stuff as a whole is single-in-intent, [that is] is not in any 
degree whatsoever d istracted. Consequently their teachings and their actions 
subservient to their teachings are meaningless, as he says in the words <CBut one 
whose.^ [He refers to one] in whose opinion [the mind-stuff] is directed to 
one object after another whether to one [at a time] or to more than one [at a 
time]. Limited [in time], that is, present {samuipanna) only so long as the 
intended-object is vivid {abhdsa), [and] ending just there [and] not going else¬ 
where. ‘ Why not first take the foremost intended-object and afterwards take the 
next object ?* In reply he says ^nd is momentary.^ Inasmuch as a moment 
is indivisible, it cannot have [within itself] the relation of before and after. In 
om: system, however, since mind-stuff is not momentaiy; and since it can be 
stable with regard to its object, whether this be one or many; and since at each 
moment, in so far as one object is taken and another left,—[mind-stuff can be] 
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-distracted. Consequently, by removing the mutations of distraction, singleness- 
of-intent may be imposed [upon the mind-stuif ]. That the teaching and the doing 
of this is not futile, is stated in the words 43ut if.^ He sums up by saying 4Chence 
not.» He sets up for refutation a Destructionist (vainagikd) by the words «on 
the other hand . . . who.^ The meaning is that there shall be no attempt to 
impose singleness-of-intent upon a mind-stuff that is single and momentary. But 
in the case of a mind-stuff in serial order that is from time without beginning and 
that is not momentary, distraction will be removed and singleness-in-intent will 
be imposed. He takes up these two alternatives and shows the faults [of the one] 
by saying «of him.}^ In his system, if singleness-of-intent is to be the property of 
the mind-stuff conceived as a stream or of a serial-order of mind-stuff, then the 
stream of mind-stuff is not a unit and is not persistent in the presented-ideas as 
they successively arise. Why [is this so] ? Because in your system whatever is 
at all is all of it momentary, and there is nothing not momentary: this is the 
point. He takes up the other alternative in the words «If however.^ A pre- 
sented-idea which is a portion of [this whole] subjective (samvr(a) stream might 
be real. For this reason the singleness-of-intent with reference to this presented- 
idea would be a property [belonging to a portion of the stream] [and] to be 
obtained by an effort. He shows the fault [in this alternative] by saying 4Call of 
it.» Accordingly in so far as it has the form of real being, it is—since it 
[must] be limited to one object after another [and] because it therefore arises 
during the vividness {ahhdsa) of the object-intended by this {^at) [presented-idea] 
and because it is finished during this [moment of vividness]—single-in-intent only. 
And thus the fact that mind-stuff is distracted remains unexplained. While it 
is to remove this [distraction] that singleness-in-intent is imposed. He sums 
up by saying «Therefore.» Hence also mind-stuff is one and has many objects 
and is stable as he explains by saying ^Furthermore if.» For just as Chaitra 
cannot be he who remembers the book read by Maitra and just as Chaitra cannot 
be the enjoyer of the fruit of the latent-impressions of karma, heaped up by Maitra, 
with which he has had no connexion, whether meritorious or bad, so likewise 
something seen by one presented-idea cannot be remembered by another presented- 
idea ; nor can the fruit of a latent-deposit of karma heaped up by one presented-idea 
be es^eadenced by another idea. [The Destx'uctionist might reply that his doctrine 
of momentariness] does not prove too much, provided we add the qualification 
* if there be a relation of cause and effect For in such cases as the funeral- 
sacrifice (graddha) and the vdigvanan sacrifice [at the birth of a son] we find 
that the fruition [of the sacrifice] passes [in the one case] to the father and 
mother and [in the other case] to the son, whereas none [of the three] is the 
actual agent* [in the sacrifice]. Or [again] in such cases ® as that of the [bitter] 

^ In the graddha the son sacrifices for the of the two sacrifices is found in the 

benefit of the father; in the vdigvdnart, Bhasya on Jaimini-sutra ir. 3. 88. 

the father for the son. For the latter ^ This seems to refer to Eumarila’s refuta- 
see Taittiriya Ar. ii. 6. A discussion tion of the Buddhists in Qlokavarttika, 
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mangOHseeds that have been nourished with sweet juices [we see] that the fruition 
by an indirect process must become sweet. [Thus the effort of one momentary 
idea could find its result in another idea single-in-intent and indirectly related to it 
through a serial-order.] In reply to this he says ^Even if this could in some way 
be harmonized.:^ The connexion of thought is this. What shall wo say is the 
difference between ideas resident in one serial-order and different ^ ideas resident in 
another serial-order, so that—when [something] has been experienced or * when 
[some] latent-impression of karma has been heaped up by an idea resident in one 
serial-order—[another] idea belonging to the same serial-order should be the one to 
remember or to enjoy it and not an idea belonging to a different serial-order ? For 
this that we call a serial-order is not such a [materially] real thing that it could 
[as such] distinguish the unit-in-the-serial-order {santAnin) from [ideas] resident in 
other serial-orders. Furthermore an imaginary distinction cannot consistently 
exert activity. Surely the Brahman-boy cannot cook with fire thatiie imagines to 
be present. Moreover the relation of cause and effect is also nothing that is 
[materially] real [in this case of the two ideas, one of which appears in a series 
after the other has disappeared]. Because it is impossible that there should be in 
the present time a substrate for two things which are not co-existent, just as 
there cannot be [a substrate] for two things [separate in space] like the left 
horn and the other horn which do however coexist [in time]. For the past and 
the future cannot function as the present by being-partially-in-relation-and- 
partially-out-of-relation® {vydsanj) [since momentariness is by hypothesis assumed]. 
Consequently idea» are notf under the limiting-conditions either of sa serial- 
order or of a causal relation which is a part of their being; [and], because they 
are real, they cannot, in so far as there are no reciprocal contacts, be dis¬ 
tinguished from other ideas whether resident in the same serial-order or in other 
serial-orders. This same line-of-reasoning is continued by an allusion to the 
cow-dung and the milk ; cow-dung is milk, because it is a product of the cow, 
like milk, which both sides admit [to be a product of the cow]. [The Buddhist 
argument] ^surpasses)^ this [in falsity] because it is superior [in falsity] even to 
this [line-of-reasoning] in so far as it has the false appearance of being a line-of- 
reasoning.—And this [system of ours] cannot be charged [with the fault of] 
destroying^ what has been accomplished and accepting what haS not been 
accomplished. For [we hold that] it is mind-stuff that is the agent of actions; 


pp. 262 and 267 (Chowkambha ed.). 
Compare De la Vallee PouBsin’s Le Boud- 
dhi6in.e,1902, page 63, notes 177 and 178. 

^ Reading hhinnapratyayanum with the 
Bombay Sanskrit Series edition and 
with the Bikaner MS. 

® This word is omitted by the two texts 
just mentioned and ca is inserted 
before karmofayasya. 

^ That which is in several simultaneously 


and is not completely in any one. See 
Nyayako^a s. v. vyamnga and contrast 
it with its opposite ehaparyaptatva. 

* See Bhaskarodaya (Nirp. Sag. ed.), p. 49®. 
The charge by the Buddhist is that the 
Yoga system assumes a common sub¬ 
stance for the thinking-substance as 
causal agent and for the Self as ex- 
periencer. Whereas the Yoga system 
itself denies such a common substrate. 
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it is this [mind-stufp] that is connected with the pleasures and the pains 
generated by these actions. For the mind-stuif when changed [by receiving] the 
image {chayd) of the intelligence experiences pleasures and pains. Hence the 
supposition that experience in the Self is because of the assumption {graha) 
of an identity of the mind-stuff and the Self. Such is the very nature itself of 
these [mental pleasures and pains], which originate in dependence upon their 
own causes,‘ that they themselves remember and experience later the conse¬ 
quence, while others ‘ do not [remember]. And the very-natures [of these 
mental pleasures and pains] ought not to be an injunction {niyogd) so that one 
says ' Let this be so * or * Let this not be so *, nor should it be a question 
{paryomjLyogot) so that one asks ‘ Why is this not so ? ’—To him who will not be 
satisfied with what has already been said he speaks with the words ^Moreover 
. . . his own self.:^ The idea ‘ I ’ is bound up with the mind-stuff which is not 
distinguished [from the idea] and is the substrate of experiences and of memories 
of experiences that have qualities of originating and of ceasing, however varied 
they may be. How can [this idea] be attached to ideas that are absolutely 
distinguished from itself ? It might be objected that—inasmuch (a) as there is 
a distinction between the two causes 1. the process-of-knowing [in direct percep¬ 
tion] and 2. memory, and inasmuch (b) as there is a coherence {samsarga) of the 
two contradictory qualities of immediate-perceptibility and of mediate-percepti¬ 
bility—the so-called recognition [that this was that] (pratyabhijmna) is not a 
single idea such that there could be a unity of the mind-stuff which contains these 
[contradictory] ideas. For this reason he says ^iin one’s owh experience.^ The 
objector m%ht reply that ‘ 1. the distinction betw'een the two causes and 2. the 
coherence between two contradictory causes have been mentioned as inhibiting 
this [one’s own experience].’ In reply to this he says ^Moreover ... of a per¬ 
ception . . . not.» The totalities-of-causes {sdmagn) do not remain distinct,— 
on one condition only, that they are reduced-to-terms {anus&ra) of perception. 
And [that the totalities-of-causes do not remain distinct] is not contradicted by 
the fact that the qualities are immediate-perceptibility and mediate-perceptibility, 
—this is shown to be consistent in the Nyayakapikg. And the action of objects- 
intended by a [mind-stuff] that is not momentary is shown to be consistent in the 
Nyayakanika ’ and in the BrahmatattvasamlksO. Thus all is made clear. 


Of which [stable mind-stuff] this purification ^ is enjoined by the 
system. By what means is this ? 


’ Compare QaihkarabhSsya ii. 2. 21 (Nirn. 
Sag. ed., 1904, p. 457, last line). 

‘ It is the -agent himself that has the 
experience of the consequences. 

’ Both these books are in Yacaspatimifra's 
own list of his wOrks which he gives 
at the close of the Bh^atl-vyakhya; 
the first is a gloss on the Mimansa 


book called Vidhiviveka, the second is 
a gloss OD the Vedanta work called 
Brahma-siddhi. The first has been 
published in Benares by E. J. Lazarus, 
first in the Pandit (1907) and later as 
a separate volume. 

* See pp. 80^ and 84‘® (Calc. ed.). 
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33. By the oultitration of friendliness towards happiness 
and compassion towards pain and joy towards merit and 
indifiEhrence towards demerit [the yogin should attain] the 
undisturbed calm of the mind-stuff. 

Of these ^ [four] he should cultivate friendliness towards all living 
beings that have reached the experience of happiness * compas¬ 
sion towards those in pain; joy towards those whose chalracter 
is meritorious; indifference towards those whose character is 
demeritorious. When he thus cultivates [friendliness and the rest] 
the white ^ quality [of karma] comes into being [within him]. 
And then the mind-stuff becomes calm ; and when calm it becomes 
single-in-intent and reaches the stable state. 

Because one whose central-organ is unpurified and full of such [feelings] as 
jealousy cannot successfully {sampatU) effect concentration and the means of 
concentration, he proceeds to set foith the means of [securing] undisturbed calm 
of the mind, which are hostile to such [feelings] as jealousy. This he does 
by saying <COf which [stable mind-stuff] this.:^ In other words, of which' 
stable mind-stuff this is the purification. The sQtra begins with the words 
33 . . . friendliness and compassion and ends with the words undisttirbed 
calm .... When towards those who are happy the mind-stuff” cultivates 
friendliness, that is, cordiality'*, [then] the taint of envy ceases^ "When 
towards those who are in pain [the mind-stuff] cultivates compassion, that is, 
a desire to destroy pain in another as if it were his own, [then] the taint of a 
desire to injure others ceases from the mind.” When towards living-creatures 
whose disposition is meritorious the mind cultivates joy,” that is, gladness, 
[then] the taint of jealousy ceases. When towards those whose disposition is 
demeritorious, the mind cultivates indifference, that is, neutrality, [then] the 
taint of wrath ceases. And then, after the qualities [dliarmci) made of rajas and of 
tamos have ceased, the white quality made of sattva comes into being. One may 
say that he becomes endowed with a superiority of sattva. When there can- 
properly-be-said-to-be {pakm) a restriction of the fluctuations, his mind-stuff, 


* These form the chapter on the Brahma 

viharas in the Visuddhi-Magga. 

® Compare the statements in iv. 7 on white 
and black karma; and in ii. 13 on the 
rise of white karma. 

* This construction is a good instance of 

djri Kotvov {knhah^). 

* This form (sauMrdam) does not seem to 

accord with the examples given in 
SiddhSnta kaamudl on vi. 3. 52 (Nirn. 
Sag. ed., 1904, p. 207*;. 


5 Medhatithi on Mann, in a characteristi¬ 
cally Schopenhaurian frame of mind, 
informs us that friendliness is the 
absence of aversion {dve^Sbhava) and 
not an attachment to one's friends. 
For that would be bondage. Similarly 
joy is the cessation of grief but not 
positive gladness. Because that would 
be the result of passion. See BSlarSma's 
note t p. 77 (Calc. ed.). I have nottraced 
the passage to Medhatithi-bhatta. 
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because its true nature is undisturbed calm, becomes undisturbedly calm. And 
when undisturbedly calm, by means which are to be stated,^ it b^omes single- 
in-intent and gains the stable state. But if there be no cultivation of friendliness 
and the other [feelings] these means are not adequate for stability. 

34. Or Ihe gains stability] by expulsion and retention of 
br^tk. 

Expulsion 48 the ejection of the abdominal air through the aper¬ 
tures of the nose by a special kind of effort. Retention is restraint 
of the breath.—^Or> by these two he should attain to a stability 
of the central-organ. 

He now states these means of [obtaining] stability. 

84. Or [he gains stability] by expulsion and retention of breath. 

The word <Or> signifies that there is a choice with regard to other means [now] 
to be stated, but not with , regard to cultivation of friendliness and of the [other] 
feelings; because [the alternatives now mentioned] are in addition to that 
[cultivation]. He explains the expulsion by saying ^of the abdominal.^ By 
a special kind of effort, described in books of Yoga, by means of which the 
abdondinal wind is gradually emitted through the apertures of the nose. He 
explains retention by saying ^Retention is restraint of the breath.:^ It is the 
restraint of that portion of tho abdominal wind that is emitted breath ; it is the 
keeping of it outside ; it is, on the other hand, not allowing it to enter suddenly. 
By these two, the expulsion and retention of wind, his body becomes light and 
his central organ gains the stable state. In this [sQtra] we have to supply 
(ttAr#) the word ‘ stability ’ from the phrase ‘ comes into a relation of stability ’ 
found in the next sOtra; and this is to be connected with the words ‘ should 
attain ’ as is understood from the context {arlha). 

35. Or [he gains stability when] a sense-activity (pravrtti) 
arises connected with an object [and] bringing the central- 
organ into a relation of stability. 

The consciousness of supernormal {dwyd) odour in one who attends 
fixedly to the tip of his nose is sense-activity with odour [as object] ; 
on the tip of the tongue, the consciousness of supernormal taste; on 
the palate, supernormal colour; on the middle of the tongue, the 
consciousness of touch ; on the root of the tongue, the conscious¬ 
ness of sound. These sense-activities when arisen bring the mind- 
stuff into a relation of stability [and] dispel doubt and become a 
way of approach to concentrated insight.'-* Thus sense-activity 
* Book ii. Iff. ® Compare i. 20. 
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with regard to the moon or the sun or planets or gems or [the 
rays of] a lamp or similar objects, when it arises, should be 
regarded as being connected with an object. For although the 
true nature of things as they really are ^ becomes accessible by 
means of the various sciences and by inferences and ^ by the 
instruction of masters,—^since these [means] are ad^qu%te^to 
inform us of the things as they are,—still, so long as any part 
whatsoever has not become consciously knowable by the appro¬ 
priate organ, the whole seems mediately-perceived. And the 
thinking-substance is not made to arise firmly with regard to 
such subtile intended-objects as Release. Therefore [if] only for 
the sake of reinforcing books and infei'ences and the instruction of 
masters, some one particular thing must necessarily be made an 
object of perception. Then after a portion of the intended-object 
as taught by these [three means] has been made the object of per¬ 
ception, the whole, even unto such an exceeding subtile object as 
Release, is thoroughly believed. For precisely this purpose the 
purification^ of the mind-stuft’ is enjoined. Ff there are fluctua¬ 
tions unrestrained [as contrasted with this portion], then, when the 
Consciousness of being Master wnth regard to these has been pro¬ 
duced, [the mind-stuff] would be adequate to effect a perception of 
these various intended-objects. And this done, [the yogin] will 
without hindrance acquire belief [and] energy [and] mindfulness 
[and] concentration [i. 20], 

He tells of another means for stability. 86. Or [he gains stability when] 
a sense-activity {pravrtti) arises connected with an object [and] b3dnging 
the central-organ into a relation of stability. He explains by saying <SCin 
one who attends fixedly to the tip of his nose.:^ In one performing fixed- 
attentions [and] contemplations [and] concentrations there arises, as a result 
of success in these, that direct-perception which is a supernormal consciousness 
of odours. Similarly [what is said] is applicable to the other sense-activities 
also. And this is to be believed on the strength of the authoritative-word 
and not from probable-reasonings {upapatiitas)^ An objection, ‘This may be 


‘ This vrord yathSbhiita is thought by Mrs. 
Rhys Davids to be ‘specifically and 
uniquely Gotamic’. (C. A. F. Rhys 
Davids: Seeing Things as they Really 
are, in Buddhism, vol. i, no. 3, p. 382, 
March, 1904.) The fact that it occurs 
10 [h.o.b. it] 


here is another pi'oof of the intimate 
connexion between the Yoga system of 
philosophy and Buddhism. 

See also above, p. 70 end, or text, p. 77‘ 
(Calc. ed,). 

Compare Maitri.Up. vi. 20. 
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so. But of what use is this kind of fluctuations which are of no service as 
regards Isolation?’ In reply he says ^These.^ These fluctuations, when 
once arisen, in a very short time bring the mind-stuff into a relation of 
stability with the object whether it be the Ifvara or the discriminative 
discernment. Another objection, 'How could a fluctuation in relation to 
one object bring [the mind-stuff] into a relation of stability with another 
object?’ In reply to this he says ^dispel doubt.» It dispels [that is] it 
removes. Consequently [it becomes a way of approach] 4Cto concentrated 
insight.:^ By the word 4CThus» he shows by analogy that other fluctuations 
also, which are taught in the revealed word, can be made objects. If it be 
objected, ' Whence can there be a doubt with regard to matters made known 
by the revealed word and by other [authorities],’ he replies with the words 
<CFor although.^ For Yoga is based upon belief. And when a portion of 
the intended-objects taught is made the object of perception, contemplation 
and the other [states] which are based upon this [belief], follow for him 
without obstruction. 

86. Or an nndistressed [and] luminous [sense-activity when 
arisen brings the central-organ into a ^relation of stability]. 

The words ‘sense-activity when arisen brings the central-organ 
into a relation of stability ’ are supplied from [sutra 35]. This is 
that consciousness of the thinking-substance which occurs when 
[the yogin] fixes his attention upon the Lotus of the Heart. For 
1. the sattva of the thinking-substance becomes resplendent and 
[all-pervasive] like the air (dkdga). By skill in keeping [his central- 
organ] stable in this [Lotus], this sense-a,ctivity, because resplen¬ 
dent as the sun or the moon or planets or gems, becomes trans¬ 
formed in appearance. Thus 2. his mind-stufi* comes to a state of 
balance with regard to the feeling-of-personality and becomes wave¬ 
less like the Great Sea [and] peaceful [and] infinite [and] the feel¬ 
ing-of-personality and nought beside. With regard to which it has 
said^ “Pondering upon this self which is a mere atom, one is 
conscious in the same way as when one is conscious to the extent 
that one says ‘ I am This undistressed sense-activity is of two 
kinds: 1. in connexion with an object, and 2. the feeling-of-per- 
sonalitj, 4nd nought beside; [and] is called luminous. By means 
of which the mind-stufi* of the yogin gains the stable state. 

* Qoirbe (Festgi-uss an Both, p. 78; from not however refer to a particular state 

this fragment infers a doctrine of the only of the self? 
atomic nature of the self. Might it 
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80. Or an undistressed [and] Ituninous [sense-aottvity when arisen brings 
the oentraltorgan into a relation of stability]. Without distress means 
freed from pain. Luminous means something having lumination. Luminous 
in the form of [easting] radiance <Cupon the Lotus of the Heart.:^ That lotus 
eight-petalled which is situated with head downwards between the abdomen 
and the thorax, he should turn, by the force of an emissive restraint of breath, 
head upwards and fix the mind-stuff attentively'upon it. In the middle of 
this [lotus] is the circle of the sun {and] the letter [&nd] the locus of the 
waking-state. Above it is the circle of the moon [and] the letter U [and] 
the locus of sleep. Above this is the circle of fire [and] the letter M [and] 
the locus of deep-sleep. Above which is the highest, whose essence is the 
air [and] the prolonged nasal (brahma-nada) [and] the locus of the fourth 
[tunya^ state [and] a half-measure. [All this] the knowers of Qrahma relate. 
In this [Lotus], that is, in the pericarp [of the lotus], is the tube (na^l) of 
Brahma, with upturned face, and reaching to the circle of the sun and the 
other [circles]. And upward from this there extends the tube called Sushumna.^ 
This passes through the outer circles also beginning with that of the sun. 
Now this [tube] is the locus of the mind-stuff. And by fixingtattention npon 
this [tube] the yogin aoquires in addition the consciousiless' pf mij;)[d-stuff. 
After showing the consistency [of his statement] he indicates what the appear*^ 
ance of the consciousness of (die thinking-substance is by saying «For 1. the 
sattva of the thinking-substance.^ The words ^like the air {aka^a)^ describe 
its pervasive character. It takes various forms, it is transformed into the 
appearance [that is] into the form of the splendoura of such [bodies] as the iSun. 
And here thinking-substance (ImddM) is understood to be the central-djrgan 
[manas) and not the Great Principle {mdhat-tattva). Moreover, placed in •‘the 
Sushumna and produced from the personality-substance which is itself evolved “ 
[from sattm\ it has an abundance of sattva ; for this reason its luminosity is 
emphasized. Furthermore, in so far as it is concerned with various objects, 
its pervasiveness is also established. Having sliown the state of balance 
{samapatti) with regard to the central-organ, an effect of the feeling-of-per- 
sonality, he describes what the state-of-balance is in itself with regard to the 
feeling-of-personality by saying <CThus . . . comos to a state of balance.^ 
^CPeaceful^ [that is] that from which the waves of rajas and tamos have passed 
away. «Infinite» is all-pervading. «The feeling-of-personality and nought 
beside^ is a form in which the splendours of various kinds do not reoccur. 
He makes his own opinion accord with another authoritative-work {dgama) 
by saying «With regard to which.» With regard to which this has been 
said by Panca^ikha. It is called an atom because it is hard of access [to 
knowledge]. The self has the personality-substance as its basis. Pondering 
[that is] refiecting [upon it], one knows in the same way as when one knows 
‘ I am'. An objector says, ‘ This may be true that the luminous [sense-activity^ 

* See Man^. Up. 9. * So MSS., not ® See Sam. Kar. xxv. 
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assumes yarious forms of splendour, but how can the luminous [sense-activity] 
assume the form of the feeling-of-personality and nought beside?’ In reply 
to this he says ^This ... is of two kinds. The point is that the sense-of^ 
personality is itself, when cleansed from the defilement of rajas and tomas, 
lamination. He states also the consequences of the two-fold luminous [sense- 
activity] by saying «By means of which.» 


37. Or the mind-stuff [reaches the stable state] by having as 
its object [a mind-stuff] &eed from passion. Or influenced by 
having as the supporting-object a mind-stuff* freed from passion,' 
the yogin’s mind-stuff reaches the stable state. 

87. Or the mind-stnff [reaches the stable state] by having as its object 
[a mind-stuff] fireed from passion. Those freed from passion are Krsnadv&i- 
p&yana ‘ and certain others. Mind-stuff is affected by having as the supporting- 
object the mind-stuff of these. 


38. Or [the mind-stuff reaches the stable state] by having as 
the supporting-object a perception in dream or in sleep. Or, 

assuming that form which has as its supporting-object either a 
perception in dream or in sleep, the yogin’s mind-stuff’ reaches the 
stable state. 

38. Or [the mind-stuff reaches the stable state] by having as the support¬ 
ing-object a perception in dream or in sleep. For when in his dream he 
adores the Exalted Mahe^vara’s image which abides within a sequestered forest 
and seems as if it were sculptured out of the moon’s orb ; [and J its members and 
limbs are soft as lotus stems; it is made of precious moonstone-gems and 
festooned with garlands of exceeding fragrant jasmine and Malatl flowers; 
it captivates the heart.—^When in the very [act of adoration] he awakens with 
mind in undisturbed calm ; then, reflecting upon that same [image] which had 
become the object supporting the perception in his dream, while his central- 
organ is identical in form with that [object], his mind-stuff reaches a stable 
state in that very [condition].—And sleep in this case is to be understood as 
having the quality of sattva. Of which sleep, when he wakes, he has the 
connecting-memory ‘1 slept well’. For in this sleep his central-organ has 
become single-in-intent. And to this extent only [that is, in a sleep tainted only 
in so far as it refers to some sattva aspect of a thing], the knowers of Brahma 

‘ For an illaminatingiuBtance, see Hopkins, * See famkaraBhaRyaNirn.Sag.ed.p.732^®. 

Yoga-technique (1901), Journal Am. CompareTelang,JoumaloftbeBombay 

Oriental Soc., vol. xxii, pt. 2, [i, 356-7. Br. RAS., vol, xvi (1885), p. 196. 
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tell us that the form of Brahma is in a state of deep sleep.—Moreover, since 
perception severed from the object to be perceived cannot come within the 
range [of the sense-organs], he brings that object also which is to be perceived 
within the range [of the sense>organs]. 


39. Or [the mind-stuff z^eacUes the stable state] by contem¬ 
plation upon any such an object as is desired. 

Let [the yogin] contemplate whatever object he desires. Having 
reached stability there, the mind-stuff reaches the stable state 
elsewhere also. 

30. Or [the mind’Stnff reaches the stable state] by contemplation upon 
any such an object as is desired. Why say more ? Whatsoever [object] is 
desired, [let him contemplate] just that, whichsoever particular deity it be. 


40. His mastery extends &om the smallest atom to the 
greatest magnitude. 

The mind-stuff entering into a subtile thing reaches a stable state 
which extends to the smallest atom; entering a coarse thing it 
reaches a stable state which extends to the greatest magnitude. 
This freedom from obstruction of his, while advancing in this way 
to both of these kinds of limits, is complete mastery. So the yogin’s 
mind-stuff filled full of mastery needs not again the purification 
perfected by practice. 

But how is the becoming one's self {atmthhdva) to be understood as being 
a stable state ? In reply he says, 40. His mastery extends from the smallest 
atom to the greatest magnitude. He explains by saying «into a subtile 
thing.:^ Summarizing the meaning given above he tells the meaning of the 
word <mastery> by the words ^both of these kinds.^ He tells of the secondary 
results of mastery by saying «So ... of mastery.^ 


Now w’hen the mind has reached stability, what is the balanced- 
state (samapatti) as such {svarvpa) and (?;d) as directed to an 
object ? This is told [in the sutra]. 

41. [The mind-stuff] &om which, as &om a precious gem, 
fluctuations have dwindled away, is, with reference either to 
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the knower or to the prooess-of>knowing or to the objeot-to* 
be-knowB, in the state of resting upon [one] of these [three] 
and in the state of bebig tinged by {one] of these [three], and 
[thus] is in the balanced-state. 

The meaning of the words <from which .... fluctuations have 
dwindled awap refers [to the mind*situflP] «of which the presented- 
ideas have come to rest. He t&,kes as the example the words <as 
from a precious gem.>' Just as a crystal is tinged by the various 
colours of the different things next to which it lies and appears as 
having the form of the coloured (rupa) thing-next-to-which-it-lies 
(updgraya), so the mind-stuff is influenced by referring to the 
object-to-be-known and comes into a state-of-balance with the 
object-to-be-known and appears as having the form of the object-to- 
be-known as it is in itself. Influenced by a subtile element it comes 
into a state-of-balance with the subtile element and seems to be 
the subtile element itself. Likewise, influenced by referring to a 
coarse [element] it comes into a state-of-balance with a coarse form 
and seems to have a coarse form. Similarly, influenced by particu¬ 
lar things of the world it comes into a state-of-balance with the 
particular thing of the world and seems to have the form of the 
world. An analogous situation would be found to exist also with 
reference to the processes-of-knowing, [that is] in the organs of 
sense. Influenced by referring to a process-of-knowing it comes 
into a state-of-balance with the process-of-knowing and appears as 
having the form of the process-f)f-knowing as it is in itself. Simi¬ 
larly, influenced by referring to the Self as knower it comes into a 
state-of-balance with the Self as knower and appears as having the 
form of the Self as knower. Similarly, influenced by referring to 
a liberated Self it comes into a state-of-balance with the liberated 
Self and appears as having the foim. of the liberated Self. Thus it 
is that the mind, which is like a precious gem, in the state of rest¬ 
ing upon [one] of these, upon the knower or upon a process-of- 
knowing or upon the object-to-be-known [that is] upon the Self or 
a sense-organ or an element, [and which is] in a state of being 
tinged by [one of] these, [that is] while resting upon [one of] these, 


* Compare Q3,kuntala, First prose speech after ii. 7 (Pischel, p. 125**). 
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changes into their form—this [mind] is said to be in the balanced- 
state. ^ ^ 

Thus the means for stability of the ndnd<stufF haver been stated. The mastery 
of that mind’Stuff which has reached stability has also been shown. Now 
a question is asked, ‘When the nlind has'reached stability, what object has 
[concentration] conscious ^fi&niK object] .and what is [concentration] itself?’ 
This he asks by saying 4CNow.)^ Referring to this he introduces the next 
sQtra by saying ^This is told.^ He recites the sQtra 4L [The mind*stuff].... 
as from a precious gem.... the balanced-state. He explains this by the 
words ^dwindled away.^ The mind-stuff from which such fluctuations as 
sources-of-valid-ideas, when they are of rajas or of tamas, have dwindled away 
as a result of practice and of passionlessness. The explanation of this is 
«of which the presented-ideas have come to rest.» In this manner it is stated 
that the sattva of the mind-stuff, which is naturally pure, is not overpowered 
by the rajas and the tamas. He makes the example clear by saying 4CJust as.^ 
— 4CThe thing next to which it lies^ is the limiting condition,. such as the 
hibiscus flower.—4Clnfluencod by» means changed into its likeness. It 
appears as if marked by the form of the red or blue or other colour which is 
peculiar to the thing next to which it lies. He applies [the illustration] to the 
thing illustrated by saying .... the object-to-be-known.^ It is influenced 
by, [that is] it penetrates into, the object-to-be-known to which it refers. In 
this way he distinguishes the object-to-be-known from the knower and from the 
process-of-knowing. [The mind-stuff] covers over its own peculiar form as inner 
organ and comes into a state of balance with the object-to-be-known ; or it might 
be said that it seems to change into an objective state of being known. As 
a result of this it appears as having the form of the object-to-be-known as it is 
in itself. Influence {uparaga) comes only from an object-to-be-known. [This] 
he subdivides into subtile and into coarse [forms] by saying «a subtile 
element.^ The particular things of the world are evidently those with an 
animate nature, for instance, cows; and those with an inanimate natui’e, for 
instance, water-jars. In accordance with this it has been shown that there are 
two concentrations: that accompanied by deliberation [upon coarse objects]; 
and that accompanied by reflection [upon subtile objects]. When he astya 
4 CAn analogous situation .... also with reference to the processes-of-knowing, 
[that is] in the organs of sensed he means that sense-organs are processes of 
knowing in that by them intended-objects are known. He makes the same 
clear by saying preferring to a process of knowing.:^ Since the process of 
knowing is itself that to which it refers, it is influenced, [that is] permeated, 
by this. It covers over its own peculiar form as inner organ and seems to" be 
changed ^ into a process of knowing, as if it were an outer organ, paving 
described in this way [the concentration] accompanied by joy, he tells of that 

^ The cosmological analogue is found in iii. 26, p. 240, last line (Calc. ed.). 
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accompanied by the feeling-of-personality by saying ^Similarly .,. the Self as 
knower.» Because the Self as Knower is the locus of the feeling of personality: 
this is the point Since there is no distinction between Selves, released Selves, 
like ^uka ^ and Prahlada, as objects of concentration, must be included as being 
described by the words ^Similarly... relea^ed.^ Coming to a close he explains 
the words <re8ting upon [one] of these [three] and in the state of being tinged 
by [one] of these three) by saying 4CThus it is that.^ The mind-stuiTs saitva 
freed from the defilement of the rajas and tamas [aspects], by virtue of the 
purification by contemplation, rests upon [that is] fixedly attends to one of 
these, either the knower or the process-of-knowing or the object-to-be-known. 
This state of being tinged by [one] of these [three], [that is] taking the form 
of [one] of them, is called the balanced-state, in other words, Yoga with the 
distinguishing-characteristic of being conscious [of an object].—And here the 
order of words in the sQtra <knower or process-of-knowing or object-to-be- 
known) need not be heeded since it runs counter* to the order of objects- 
intended [as given in experience]. Similarly', in the Comment also, the clearing 
[of tlie statement with regard to the concentration upon] the subtile elements 
as being the first [in the order of statements] is not to be respected. Thus all 
becomes satisfactory. 


42. Of these ^ [balanced-states] the state-balanced with de¬ 
liberation is confused by reason of predicate-relations 
between words and intended-objects and ideas. 

For example, although the word^ ‘ cow * and the intended-object 
‘ cow ’ and the idea ‘ cow ’ are things distinct from each other, one 
finds that in the process-of-knowing they are undistinguished. 
When these are distinguished from each other, the properties of 
words are of one kind, the properties of objects-intended are of 
another kind, [and] the properties of thoughts are of another kind. 
Thus the levels-of-existence (panthan) are distinct. If now a 
yogin has come into a state of balance with one of these [objects in 


The Vedanta books place Quka in the suc¬ 
cession between Vy^a and Gaudapada. 

See the discussion by Jacobi; the Dates 
of the Philosophical Sutras, JAOS., 
* vol. xxxi (1911), p. 26. 

Rajendra Lala Mitra apparently omits 
this word from the sutra in his edition 
of Bhojaraja’s RajamErtanda (1883). 

Compare Patahjali: Mahabbasya, vol. i. 


p. 1* (Eielhorn'sedition),and the elabo¬ 
rate discussion in Vacaspatimi^ra’s 
Tattvabindu in which he contrasts two 
different theories of the YaiyEkara^as 
(Bhartfhari in bis Vakyapadiya and 
Yatsyayana) with three schools of 
Mlmahsakas (1. followers of Upavar^a, 
such as Qaihkora, 2. Prabhakora; 8. 
Kumtirila). 
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the predicate-relation], and if such an intended-object as ‘ cow ’ 
strikes upon his concentrated insight, and if it comes to him 
permeated with predicate-relations between words and intended- 
objects and ideas, then that confused balanced-state is said to be 
<with deliberation.> 

The balanced'State in general has been described. By classification into sub¬ 
divisions there are four kinds of it: deliberative and super-deliberative, reflec¬ 
tive and super-reflective. Of these [four] he describes the state-balanced in 
deliberation [upon a coarse object] in the satra beginning with the words 42. 
Of these and ending with the words balanced-state .. . <Of these> [that is] 
from among these balanced-states it is the state balanced in deliberation that is 
to be understood. Of what kind is this [balanced-state] ? Although in reality 
diverse, words and intended-objects and ideas have predicate-relations because the 
words and the other [two] are attributed the one to the other. And the predi¬ 
cate-relation represents the diversity that there is in one thing and the identity 
that there is in diverse things. Consequently [the balanced-state] is confused 
or mixed with predicate-relations between words and intended-objects and ideas. 
When he says ^Por example . . . the word ‘ cow it is evident that there is a 
predicate-relation which identifies the word with the intended-object and the 
idea, both of which have been appropriat«d by the [word] ‘ cow ’. When he says 
«the intended-object ‘ cow it is evident that thevt, is a predicate-relation 
which identifies the intended-object with the word and the idea, both of which 
have been appropriated by the [intended-object | ‘ cow ’. When he says «the idea 
' cow ’» it is evident that there is a predicate-relation which identifies the idea 
with the word and the intended-object, both of which have been appropriated by 
the [idea] ‘ cow ’. Thus in ordinary life it is evident that, although word and 
intended-object and idea are distinct, in the process of knowing they are not dis¬ 
tinguished. If in the process of knowing they are not distinguished, why then 
should there be any distinction ? In reply to this he says ^When these are dis¬ 
tinguished.^ When in accordance with methods of agreement and difference 
they are distinguished by experts, then 1. properties of words are of one kind 
[that is] a word which is nothing but a mutation of sound has such properties as 
high [pitch], 2. [properties] of an intended-object are of another kind [that is] such 
properties as insensibility and [definite] shape, 3. properties of an idea are of 
another kind [that is] illumination and no [definite] shape. Therefore the level 
{pmthan) of their existences is distinct [that is] the way which leads to the various 
things themselves. When it is said that a yogin has come into a state of balance 
with one of these intended-objects, such as a cow, then the lower perception ojEi the 
yogin has been described. — The rest is easy. 


11 ["< 
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When however the memory is purified from [remembrances of] the 
conventional-use (samhetoi) of words and when the concentrated 
insight is free firom predicate-relations [in the form] of ideas either 
of inferences or of something that has been heard, the intended 
object remains as it is in itself and nothing more, and is specifically 
characterized as having just that form which it has in itself and 
as nothing more. And this is the super-deliberative balanced- 
state. This is the higher perception. And this is the germ of 
inference and of anything that has been heard. From it inference 
and anything heard have their being. Moreover this knowledge 
(c^arpana) is not accompanied by an idea either of an inference or 
of anything that has been heard. Therefore the yogin’s know¬ 
ledge derived from super-deliberative concentration is not con¬ 
fused by any other source of a valid idea. He illustrates the dis¬ 
tinguishing characteristic of the super-deliberative concentration 
by the sutra. 

43. When the memory is quite purified, [that balanced- 
state]—which is, as it were, empty of itself and which 
brightens [into conscious knowledge] as the intended object 
and nothing more—is super-deliberative. 

That insight which, when the memory is quite purified from pre¬ 
dicate-relations [in the form] of ideas either of inferences or of any¬ 
thing that has been heard, and from the conventional usage of 
words, is influenced by the thing in itself (svarupa) which is to be 
known; and which, after as it were in its form of insight throwing 
off itself, the essence of which is a process of knowing, becomes 
the thing-intended {paddrtJid) and nothing more; [and becomes] 
as it were changed into the thing in itself which is to be known,— 
this is the super-deliberative balanced-state. And as such it has 
[just] been explained. For to this [balanced-state] the world [so 
far as it is visible], whether [it be an animate object] such as a 
cow or whether [it be an inanimate object] such as a water-jar, is 
1. the formation of a single mental-act {buddht), 2. its essence is 
an intended-object, 3. [and] its essence is that it is a special kind 
of conglomeration of atoms. And this particular kind of arrange¬ 
ment ^ [which constitutes the object] is an apparent-form {dharma) 

* For this word samthana see pp. 170**, 205“, 216“, 272’ (Calc. ed.). 
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common to the subtile elements [which compose it] and it is in¬ 
ferred [as being a whole] from its phenomenalized effects ^; it is 
self-dependent and presents itself by [changing] into its pheno¬ 
menal ^ form by the operation of the conditions-which-phenomena- 
lize it (svd) ; and it disappears when another apparent-form arises 
in consciousness. This same apparent-form is called a whole 
(avayaviri). And it is this that is one ® and great or very small 
and tangible and that in which actions occur and impermanent. By 
this [kind of] wholes the business-of-life is carried on. But one to 
whom such a particular conglomeration is not [perceptibly] real— 
since by an indefinite-first-impression * {avihalpa) a subtile cause 
is imperceptible—for him, since there is no whole, nearly every¬ 
thing, in accordance with the statement that an erroneous idea is 
not based upon the form [i. 8] of that [in respect of which the idea 
is entertained], is reduced to erroneous ideas. And then what 
would be a complete* idea, seeing that there are no objects to which 
it would refer? For whatever is perceived, all that is a bit 
influenced by its nature of being a whole-having-parts. Therefore 
a whole exists which becomes changed by receiving what is called 
sizes and the like. This is the object of the super-deliberative 
balanced-state. 

In order to show the connexion of the sQtra he explains first super-deliberative 
[concentration] by saying 4CWhen however.^ — Purification is removal. For 
certainly inference and verbal-communication begin to function when occasioned 
by memories of the conventional use of words. And this conventional-usage has 
its essence in the false attribution to each other of the word and the intended 
object and the idea ‘ cow And as a result of this the two predicate-relations in 
the form of an idea either of an inference or of a verbal-communication arise. So 
when occasioned by one of these, concentrated insight still has deliberation 
[upon some coarse object]. But when the mind,—in so far as it is absorbed in 
the intended object and nothing more and is zealous for the intended object and 
for nothing more,—reaches by practice upon this [intended object] a state of 
inseparable fusion [with this object], [then] the memory of conventional-usages 

^ The atom carries within itself the minia- in Nyaya-sQtra ii. 1. 36 and iv.2.14 fF., 
ture of its eflFects. and also in Udayana’s Atma-Tattva- 

^ The expression sm'vyafljalca-mjana also Yireka. 

occurs at pp. 87®, 112®, 207®, and 282® * All the MSS. including the Bikaner and 

(Calc. ed.). Gangidhara Sbastri’s MSS. omit this 

® The relation of whole and part is discussed word. 
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is thrown off. And when these are thrown off, predicate-relations in the form of 
an idea either of an inference or of anything heard, which two are rooted in 
memory, are thrown off. Then in the concentrated insight, freed from these 
predicate-relations, the intended object remains as it is in itself and nothing more ; 
and becomes accurately characterized as having just that form which it has in 
itself and as nothing more, and as not having any form of predicated-relation. 
This is the super-deliberative balanced-state. This is the higher perception of 
the yogin, since in it there is not even a trace of false attribution. An objec¬ 
tion might be raised, ‘ This may be so. But yogins, having knovm the that-ness 
of the intended object, make it consistent [with other knowledge] and teach it. 
And (m) how can this intended object be taught by verbal communication or be 
made consistent by inference which is intended for another, both of which cases 
not referring to that [object which is intended in the higher perception] ? 
Accordingly verbal-communication and inference [must] refer to that [higher 
object]. And since these two are predicate-relations, the higher perception is 
also nothing but a predicate-relation.* In reply to this he says ^And this .. . 
anything heard. ^ For if this [knowledge], like that with deliberation, were 
'^accompanied by inference or by anything that had been heard, that is, if it had 
been tainted by either of these, then it would be confused. But it is only the 
germ of these two. For from it inference and anything that has been heard have 
their being. And it is not the rule that whatever is a cause of an effect has the 
same object as itself as its effect. For because the idea of smoke is the cause 
of the idea of fire, it does not therefore have this [fire] for its object. Con¬ 
sequently [the yogins] having known [the thatness of the intended object] by 
a perception free of predicate-relations ^ teach it and make it consistent through 
the medium of predicate-relations. He sums up by saying 4CTherefore,» and 
shows the connexion with the sQtra which is to be explained by using the 
word «super-deliberative.:^ The stitra begins with the words 48. When the 
memory is quite purified. The purification is the removal of the memory 
which follows {tasmld) upon the predicate-relation which is nothing but the 
idea of the inference and of anything that has been heard and of the con¬ 
ventional-usage of words. "When this occurs {tasyam). And in this case the 
purification from the memory of conventional-usages is the cause {hetu\ and 
the purification from the memory of ideas, such as, of anything that has been 


* A favourite verse to illustrate the gradual 
advance from the first dim impression 
to an assertion in distinct predicate 
form is Magha’s verse in Qi^upalavadha 
i. 3. First a ball of light; then a body; 
then a person is seen; finally one says 
“ It is iNarada! ” as one beholds him 
falling from the sky. 

' This purification seems to be a relaxation 


of attention which has been given 
to a too closely limited field. Our 
deepest convictions may speak to us 
in dissociative processes wherein any 
fixed succession of apperceptive acts 
has ceased. The purification lies in 
a distribution of attention so that it 
regards a whole and disregards the 
successive parts. 
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heard, is the effect {Jietummt ),—^And the word ^Cinference!^ is to be understood 
as expressing the object ^ of the action [as expressing that which is inferred, and 
not that from which an inference is drawn]; it is a word denoting the thing 
to he inferred.—The word «as it were!^ {iva) in the clause 4Cas it were . . . 
itself^ {svam iva) is out of its right position and should be construed after 
the words ^throwing oflP.» — He rejects the theory ® that there is [in this 
state] a diyersity of objects by saying ^to this ... a single.:^ It is 1. the for* 
mation of a single mentabact, in the sense that it forms® or brings forth a 
single mentabact. Consequently since it is [single], the atoms, in that they 
are many, are not the objects of the super*deliberative [balanced*state]. What 
he has wished to say is this : Assuming that they are fit [to be the object of 
the balanced-state], still, in that they are very subtile, and because they are collected 
into a manifold [each unit of which has its own subtile idea], they are not fit 
to be the object of a presented idea which brightens [into a conscious know¬ 
ledge] of the unity of the single intended-object which has magnitude [mahatti:^ 
as contrasted with anu\. An objection, ‘ Granted that‘the atoms are real® exis¬ 
tences, then the [so-called] coarseness would be [only] a subjective {samvrta) 
property of that which shines clearly [in consciousness].’ In reply to this® 
he says 4C2. its essence is 'an intended object.^ The point is that when once 
a coarse object [as a whole] has boen established in experience, it cannot, unless 
there be something inhibitory, be denied.—To those [Vaiyesika] who think that 
[animate things] like cows and [inanimate things] like water-jars are produced ® 
by binary and other atoms in gradations, he says 4C3. conglomeratidn of atoms. 

A conglomeration of atoms is a mutation in gross form and this [form of] 
mutation differentiates ’ it from other [coarse] mutations. That of which this 
[differentiated] mutation is the essence®, in other words, the-thing-itself(smmjpa), 
is that which is called [4Ca conglomeration of atoms^]. [Animate] things 
such as cows possess an [animate] seat-of-experience.® And such [inanimate] 
things as water-jars are [merely inanimate] objects [of this balanced-state]. And 
both of these same two kinds of objects are also seen {tokyate ); and so [each] may 
be called the world {loJm) [so far as it is visible to this balanced-state]. It might 
be objected that this [conglomeration, which is a gross form of mutation] might 

® Pan. iii. 3. 113. This would be the doctrine of the Yoga- 

® The theory of the Sarvastivadin. See cFira School. 

Sarvadaryanasariigraha (Anand. ed.), ® See on the whole subject Jacobi’s illumi- 

p. 7,1. 9. nating article on the ‘ Atomic Theory * 

* This would be the theory of the Vaibha- in Hastings’s Diet, of Religion and 

sika school, which asserts the percep- Ethics, and especially p. 201®, line 10. 

tion of outer objects. See Sarvadar- ’ Compare Vai 9 e 8 ika-sutra rii. i. 9 and 
9 ana 6 amgraha (Anand. ed.), p. 7®. Qaihkara on ii. 2.12. 

* Compare Dharmakfrti's Nyayabindutika * As contrasted with a special kind of con- 

(PoterBon’sed.),p.l6“,(Tseberbatskoi’s glomeration (pracaya-vifesa). 

ed, Bibl. Buddhica), p. 13®^ also the ® This seat-of-experience is, according to 

tippapi, p. 37. the Pataujala Bahasyam, the body. 
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be either different from the subtile elements or not different [from them]. 1. If 
it be different from them, how can it be the [common] substrate of them and 
how can it be the form (&Mra) [which giTes them oneness]? For a water- 
jar is a different thing from a piece-of-cloth and cannot be the substrate [of 
the properties of the piece-of-cloth] nor can it be that which gives the form 
[of oneness] to this piece-of-cloth. 2. If, on the other hand, it [the object, so 
far as visible, which is a conglomeration of atoms] be not different [from its 
subtile elements], then it would be, like them, subtile and not common [to the 
whole group]. The point is this: any such thing as a water-jar is not absolutely 
different from the atoms, neither is it absolutely identical [with them]. In case 
it were different, as a horse and a cow are different, the relation [between 
them] of substance to its properties could not be consistently explained. In 
case it were identical, [so that the atoms were] like the substance, then this [sub¬ 
stance] could not be consistently explained. Consequently it is in some respects 
different and in some respects identical. And so it must be, if all is to be con¬ 
sistently explained. By putting the words 4Csubtile elements^ in the genitive 
case, he indicates that there is in some respects a difference ; and by the words 
«it is self-dependents, that there is an identity. [It is inferred] by its 
phenomenalized effects: phenomenalized in the sense that its [effect] is ex¬ 
perienced ; and phenomenalized in the sense that it [serves] the business-of-life. 
[And] it is proven by inference to any one who takes the opposite view. And 
in BO far as it is identical with its cause, we may consistently say that it has the 
form of its cause. Accordingly he says 4Cby [changing] into its phenomenal form 
by the operation of the conditions-which-phenomenalize itJ^—‘ Is this apparent- 
form {dharma), which is identical with it, permanent?' He gives a negative 
answer in the words 4Cwhen another apparent-form.^ Another apparent-form 
[that is,] as a potsherd [is another apparent-form of a water-jar broken in pieces]. 
—That this whole has a form not-to-be-found {vyavrUam) in the atoms he shows by 
saying ^This same.}^ For it has properties, which give it a specific-character, 
such as the holding of honey or of water, which actions are other than actions 
which could be accomplished by atoms.' [The whole is known] not only by 
[perceptual] experience, but also by the business-of-life since the conduct of men 
depends upon these [wholes]. This he states in the words 4Cand by this.^ 
A [Buddhist] objection, ‘ This may be true. If there were nothing to contradict, 
experience might establish [by the help of inferences] that [the mutation in its 
gross form] is a whole-having-parts. But (ca) there is a contradiction. [For in 
the line of reasoning,]—(a) All that exists is without parts, {fi) like thought 
(vijMna), and (y) such things as cows and water-jars exist,—we have a natural 
[and valid] middle-term ‘ [that is, existence]. [But the point is made that there 

' The system insists that not even the ® This is a term of the “ Eastern school" of 
subtile (suksma) is perceptible to the Logicians, equivalent in their usage to 

avikalpita type of thinking. an unconditioned middle term, which 
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is no existence in coarse form.] For existence is subsumed (vifSpta) under 
absence of contradictory qualities.^ And connexion with contradictory quaUtiee, 
which is contradictory with it [that is, existence], being found to exist in a 
thing'haying’parts, excludes existence also, since in such a case something contrary 
to the subsumer [which is, absence of contradictory qualities] has been found. And 
so [to revert to the original point] there is in the whole a connexion with con* 
tradictoiy qualities, for example, belonging to that place and not belonging to 
that place, being covered and not being covered, being red and not red, moving 
and not moving. [Accordingly wholes in gross form do not exist.]' In reply 
to this he says 4:But one to whom.}^ The intention [of what was first asserted] 
is this. [The whole in gross form is now said to be given in experience and to 
be an action realizing a purpose.] The existence which is given as the middle- 
term must either be given by experience and be such as even a ploughman * 
with dusty feet can understand, or it must be other than what is given by 
experience. Of these two the latter is not a middle-term since it is not given in 
experience, [that is, it must itself be established as existihg in the middle-term]. 
But water-jars and such things have an existence given in experience, namely, 
activity realizing a purpose. [This form] is not other than its gross [form]. This 
[form given by experience-and realizing a purpose] is the middle-term, [that is, 
existence], and by removing [the existence of] coarseness [as thus defined, this 
middle-term] destroys itself. In reply to this [the Buddhist] says, * Existence 
is not [a permanent] coarseness, but is the negation of non-existence. And 
coarseness is negative non-coarseness. Moreover negativations differ according 
to the variations of the things negatived. So even when there is no coarseness, 
there is no destruction of existence.’ [The reply to this would be:] By reason 
of variations in the negativations we may admit that there is a variation in the 
objects of the determination {avasdya). But would you. Sir, be good enough 
to say what the object is of the source-of-the-valid-idea which is not a first 
faint impression {vihilpa\ and which is the necessary-condition {pwrmlea) for 
the determinations ? For if you say that the atoms of colour which arise con¬ 
tinuously, and the minute that-ness of which is unknown, [are the object], 
the reply is, Very well. These are intermingled ’ with the atoms of odour and taste 
and touch and are [therefore] not continuous. Therefore if it be unaware of the 


would not be a hetvabJtdsa, but a valid 
(aad) term. The later term would be 
aad'anumana. See Nyaya-Ko^a, s.v. 
Such terminology points to the Eastern 
country as the home of Vacaspati- 
mi 9 ra. Compare for this kind of logical 
language Dharmakii'ti's Nyaya-bindu- 
tlka (Peterson’s ed.), p. 104. 

' See NySya-bindu-tlka ii. 2 (Peterson’s ed.), 

p. 106^. 


^ Compare Patanjali: Mahabhasya on i. 1. 
23 (Kielhorn i. 81*). 

^ One does not see merely the colour series. 
For this is intersected by the taste and 
smell and touch series. On the other 
hand the continuum of colour is not an 
illusion as the Yedantin, Udayana for 
example, would say (Atma-Tattva* 
Viveka, Jlbananda’s ed., Calc., 1878, 
p. 83*). The Yogasystem explains these 
series as the mutations of a substance. 
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intermediate [atoms], this indefinite-first-impression, based upon the atoms, like 
the presented-idea of a forest as single and as dense [although it too is full of 
intermediate spaces,] would be false. Accordingly the indefinite-first-impressions 
proceeding from this [other first faint impression] are not even mediately in 
relation with a [perceptible] object. Thus how could one succeed in establishing 
that there are no parts in existences which are determined by these [indefinite-first- 
impressions] ? Therefore if one desires to hold to the validity of perceptions 
which are definite-later-impressions, the existence of that very coarseness which 
is being experienced by this [perception] must be admitted, [even] if one does 
not assent to that which is to be determined by [perception which is] definite- 
and-later-impression. To proceed: if existence inhibits this [kind of percep¬ 
tion], it would inhibit itself. That the atoms are exceedingly subtile and that 
they become the objects of experience through the medium of other kinds of 
atoms—to acknowledge this is self-destructive. Having this in view he says 
^One to whom this particular conglomeration which is not [perceptibly] real^ 
[is the object of a perception which is a definite-and-later-impression], one, that 
is, who says that the subtile atoms should therefore be objects of percep¬ 
tions which are definite-and-later-impressions—^to him he replies ^ince by an 
indefinite-fiiet-impression a subtile cause is imperceptible.» For the reason that 
for him there is no whole, everything,—according to the characterization given 
[i. 8] that “ an erroneous idea is not based on that form [in respect of which it 
is entertained],”—is reduced to erroneous idea, all that which rests upon coarse¬ 
ness and all that which rests upon the existence which is the locus of this 
[coarseness].—It might be objected that even so [and finally] knowledge is 
not erroneous in regard to one’s self, because this does not appear as a whole 
having parts. In reply to this he says 4CNearly.» The objector might reply 
‘What even if it be so?’ In reply to this he says ^And lhen.» If such 
an idea as that of existence be erroneous, then such an idea, caused by existence 
or something of the kind as this that there are no wholes having parts, would 
also be erroneous. Because its object also, in so far as it is something to be 
determined, is certainly nothing coarse ^ [and this latter is] not concerned with 
definite-and-later-impressions. And this [object] does not exist. Such is the 
meaning of the argument. And if it be asked why there is no object, he 
replies with the word 4Cwhatever.)^ And the [apparent] contradiction must 
be removed in accordance with the explanation (ujpa^atti) previously given 
based on identity in difference and on manifoldiiess in mutations. Then all 
would be satisfactory. 

44. By this same [balanced-state] the reflective and the 
super-reflective [balanced-states] are explained as having 
subtile objects. 

’ One suspects that the reading might be sthulam. 
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Of these [two], that is called the reflective (savicdra) balanced-state 
which refers to subtile elements the apparent forms of which have 
been manifested and which are characterized by an experience of 
place and time and cause. In this case also a subtile element 
capable of being apperceived by one idea and particularized by 
uprisen (udita) apparent-forms serves as that upon which the con¬ 
centrated insight rests. But that balanced-state which in all ways 
and by all means refers to such [subtile elements] as are free from 
characterization by apparent-forms whether quiescent (gdnta) or 
uprisen (udita) or indeterminable (avyapadeg^ya) and which yet 
corresponds to all apparent-forms and is the essence of all apparent- 
forms is called super-reflective (nirvicdra). Since the subtile 
element is of this kind, it becomes, in this very form, that on which 
the concentrated insight rests and it influences the insight itself. 
When moreover the insight becomes, as it were, emptied of itself 
and becomes the intended object and nothing more, then it is 
called super-reflective. Of these [four] the deliberative and the 
super-deliberative have as object ^ something great; while the 
reflective and the super-reflective have a subtile object. Thus by 
this same super-deliberative [balanced-state] the destruction of 
predicate-relations of both ^ kinds has been explained. 

44. By this same [balanced-state] the reflective and the snper-refleotive 
[balanced-states] are explained as having subtile objects. Those [whose 
apparent-forzns have been manifested] are those by which the apparent-forms of 
such things as water-jars have been manifested, in other words, those that have 
included the apparent-forms of such things as water-jara ^CPlace)^ [for instance] 
above or below or at one side. ^Time^ [for instance] the present. 4CGause^ [for 
instance] the atom of earth is produced by the five fine elements among which 
the fine element of odour predominates. Likewise the atom of water [is pro¬ 
duced] from the four fine elements among which the fine element of taste pre- 
dominatea Likewise the atom of fire [is produced] from the three fine elements, 
excluding the fine element of odour and of taste, and among which the fine 
element of colour predominates. Likewise the atom of wind [is produced] 
from the [two] fine elements beginning with odour, and of which [two] the 

* VijiiSna Bbikan glosses mahad-mstu with tive and the super-reflective; and not, 

the words ‘ coarse ’ (sthula) and * modifi- as Vijnana Bhiksu says, the reflective 

cation only ’ {ktmlaviki-ti). This is the and the super-reflective. This would 

use of the word in iii. 44. be a gross inconsistency. For the 

^ The two kinds must be the super-delibera- reflective kind has predicate relations. 

12 [h.o.b. it] 
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fine element of touch predominates. Likewise [the atom] of air from the fine 
element sound alone.—This is the cause in the case of the subtile dements. 
These [subtile elements] are experienced when they have a place and a time 
and a cause. An idea {luddki) which is capable of being particularized does 
not follow unless it be particularized by [such] an experience. An objector 
might ask, ‘What similarity is there between [the balanced-state] with delibera¬ 
tion and [that] with reflection ?' In reply to this he says 4U!n this case also.» 
For the atom of earth which consists of the conglomeration of the five fine 
elements may be apperceived by a single idea. Similarly the atom of water 
and the other atoms [too] which have as their essences four or three or two 
or one fine element may be apperceived by a single idea.—^Uprisen^ means 
a present apparent-form; [the element]* would be particularized by that. And 
finally with regard to this [uprisen apparent-form], it is pointed out that there 
is an interpenetration of the predicate-relations of verbal-communications and 
of inferences by the memory of the conventional-use [of words]. For when 
something coarse is the object of perception, the atoms do not appear. But 
[they do appear objectively] as the result of verbal-communications and of infer¬ 
ences. Thus it is consistent that this [balanced-state] should be confused.— 
He describes the super-reflective [balanced-state] in the words ^But that 
which.^ ^In all ways^ means in all forms [of phenomenalization], such as blue 
and yellow. The termination ^ -tas [P&n. iv. 3.13] in the word <Sjsarvatas'^ is used 
[as equivalent] to all inflected case-endings. In other words it means 4:by all 
means^ [that is] by experiences of place and of time and of cause. By this 
statement it is shown that the atoms as such are not particularized by time. 
Neither are they [particularized by time] mediately through apparent-forms 
which have their origin in these [atoms]. It is this that he describes in the 
word ^quiescent.» ^Quiescent^ are past. «:Uprisen» are present. «Inde- 
tenninable» are future apparent-forms. [Atoms] are not characterized by these. 
Not being characterized by apparent-forms, is it quite right to say that atoms 
are unrelated to them ? In reply to this he says ^correspond to all apparent- 
forms.^—With * which kind of a relation do these atoms correspond to 
apparent-forms? In reply to this he says <Care the essence of all apparent- 
forms.^ In other words, the apparent-forms are different from the atoms in 
some respects and in other respects not different.—But why has this balanced- 
state this kind of an object? In reply to this he says CSince ... of this 
character.» In other words, having an apperception of the that-ness of a per¬ 
ceptible object, it does not become active with regard to that which has not this 
that-ness.—Having stated the object of this [balanced-state], he tells what it 
is itself by saying ^Moreover the insight.» Bringing the [four] together, he 

^ The termination tasi is the same as tasil syam thinks that some words have been 

(Pan. V. 8. 7). lost at this point from the Tattva 

^ BSghav&nanda Yati in his Fitahjala Baha- Vai^aradi of yaca8pati-mi(ra, 
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describes the object as being serviceable to distinguish what they are them¬ 
selves by saying «0f these.» He sums up with the word «Thus.5^ ^Of both 
kinder means both its own [super-deliberative] and also super-reflective forms. 


46. The subtile object likewise terminates in unresoluble- 
primaiy-matter (alinga). 

In the case of the earthen atom the fine element of odour, [which is 
the cause of the atom of earth,] is the subtile object of the [reflec¬ 
tive and super-reflective] balanced-states ; in the case of the watery 
atom the fine element of taste [is the subtile object]; in case of 
the fiery atom the fine element of colour; in case of the windy 
atom the fine element of touch ; in case of the aerial atom the fine 
element of sound. The personality-substance which is the cause 
of these [elements is also the subtile object of this balanced-state]. 
Eesoluble-primary-matter-as-such (jihgamdtra) [which is the cause] 
of this [personality-substance] also is the subtile object [of the 
balanced-state]. Unresoluble-primary-matter [which is the cause] 
of this [i‘esoluble-primary-matter-as-such] also is the subtile object 
[of the balanced-state]. And beyond the unresoluble-primary- 
matter there is nothing subtile. If the objection be raised that the 
Self is subtile, the reply is that this is true. The subtilty of the 
Self in relation to the resoluble-primary-matter [thinking-sub¬ 
stance] is, however, not that of the unresoluble-primary-matter to 
the resoluble-primary-matter. For the Self is not the material 
cause (anvaym) of resoluble-primary-matter, but the instrumental 
cause (hetu). 

Accordingly it is explained that subtilty reaches its utmost degree 
in the primary-substance. 

Does the balanced-state, which has a thing-to-be-known as its object, end in the 
subtile element only ? No. But, 46. The subtile object likewise terminates 
in unresoluble-primary-matter {alinga). That state of the flne element of odour 
which is in relation to the earthen atom is the subtile object of the balanced- 
state. Similarly in the later cases also the connexion is to be made. The 
resoluble-piimary-matter-as-such (Unga-matra) is the Great Principle [that is, 
the thinking-substance (buddhi)). For it goes to dissolution {laga) in the primary- 
substance. Unresoluble-primary-matter is primary-substance. For it does not 
dissolve into anything. This is the meaning. He says that subtilty terminates 
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in unresoluble-priinary*mfttter in the words ^And beyond the unresoluble- 
primary-matter there is nothing subtile.^ He raises a doubt by saying 4Clf 
the objection be raised.^ That is to say, the Self also is subtile not the ume- 
soluble primary-substance alone. He rebuts [this objection] by saying 4Ctrue.^ 
In other words, in so far as it is a material cause there is in the unresoluble- 
primary-substance subtilty, but not in the other [that is, the Self]. In 
this case, since the purpose of the Self is the instrumental cause of the 
Great Principle and of the personality-substance and of the others, the Self is 
also, like unresoluble-primary-matter, a cause. Having in mind the question as 
to how subtilty, characterized in this way, is to be imderstood as regards the 
unresoluble, he asks 4Chowever.» He gives the answer in the words 4^ot that 
of the resoluble-primary-matter.» True, [the Self is] a cause, but not a material 
cause. For the Self is not, like the primary-substance, a cause of these [states], 
in so far as being the Great or the other [states] it enters into mutations. This 
is the meaning. He sums up in the words ^^Accordingly it is explained that 
subtilty reaches its utmost degree in the primary-substance.^ 


46. These same [balanced-states] are the seeded concentra¬ 
tion. 

These four balanced-states have external [perceptible] things as 
their seed. Therefore the concentration is seeded. Of these four 
the deliberative and the super-deliberative refer to a coarse intended- 
object, the reflective and super-reflective to a subtile intended-object. 
Thus in four kinds, one after another, concentration has been 
enumerated. 

And in the four balanced-states the object of which is a tl)ing-to-be-known he 
says that [concentration] conscious [of an object may occur]. 46. These same 
[balanced-states] are the seeded concentration. The word eva is out of place 
and should be understood after <seeded.> As a result of this, the four balanced- 
states, the object of which is the thing-to-be-known, are limited in so far as they 
are seeded. The seeded state, however, is not limited [to the thing-to-be-known], 
since, even in the case of the balanced-state the object of which is the knower 
or the process-of-knowing, it persists, not being negated by the distinction into 
predicate-relations and unpredicaied-relations [with reference to the thing-to-be- 
known]. So with regard to the thing-to-be-known there are four balanced-states 
and four in respect of the knower and the process-of-knowing: thus there 
are eight ' of these [concentrations]. The Comment is explained by a [mere] 
reading. _ 

^ The Bikaner MS. and the Bombay San. Ser. text read siddhd in place of te. 
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Internal undisturbed calm [—i. 47. 

47> When there is the clearness of the super-reflective 
[balanced-state, the yogin gains] internal undisturbed calm. 

When freed from obscuration by impurity, the sattva of the think¬ 
ing-substance, the essence of which is light, has a pellucid steady 
flow not overwhelmed by the rajas and tamas. This is the Clear¬ 
ness. When this clearness arises in the super-reflective balanced- 
state, then the yogin gains the internal undisturbed calm, [that is 
to say] the vision by the flash (sphuto^ of insight which does not 
pass successively through the serial order [of the usual processes 
of experience] and which has as its intended-object the thing as it 
really is. And in this sense it has been said,^ “ As the man who 
has climbed the crag sees those upon the plain below (hhmnistha), 
so the man of insight who has risen to the undisturbed calm of in¬ 
sight, himself escaped from pain, beholds all creatures in their pain.” 
Of the four balanced-states which have as their object the thing-to-be-known, 
excellence belongs to the super-reflective [balanced-state]. [This] he describes in 
the sntra 47. When there is the clearness of the super-reflective [balanced, 
state, the yogin gains] internal undisturbed calm. He describes the meaning 
of the word <clearness> by [the words beginning with] 4Cimpurity.^ Impurity 
is an accretion of rajas and tamas. And it is the defilement which has the 
distinguishing-characteristic of obscuration. [Clearness] is freed from this, 
^he essence of which is light» means naturally light. For this reason the 
sattva of the thinking-substance is not overwhelmed. An objection is made, 

* This may be true. But if the balanced-state has as its object the thing-to-be- 
known, how could the undisturbed calm have itself as its object ? ’ To this he 
replies with the words 4Cha8 as its intended-object the thing as it really is.:^ In 
other words, it does not have the self as its object but as its substrate ‘ (ddhara). 
^Does not pass successively through the serial orders means that it is simul¬ 
taneous. On this very point he cites the teaching of the Supreme Sage (para- 
marHm gath&m) with the words ^And in this sense.)^ Seeing that he is above all 
by virtue of the perfection of his perceptive vision,^ he knows that the creatures 
are 4Cin their pain^, encompassed by the three kinds of pain. 


* Compare MBh. xii. 17.20; 151.11; Dham- 
mapada 28. Compare also Bacon's 
Essay on Truth, “ No pleasure is com¬ 
parable to the standing upon the 
vantage-ground of truth (a hill not to 
be commanded and where the air is 
always clear and serene) and to see 
the errors and wanderings and mists 


and tempests, in the world below.” 

‘ This is explained in the Pataujala Raha- 
syam thus, ‘There is a doubt as to 
there being a relation of cause and 
effect in things which are in different 
places i^adhihamnatve kdryakarematd 
nastity a^tmkya)' 

^ Compare p. 62'^ and Sutia ii. 15, 
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48. In this [calm] the insight is truth-bearing. 

In one whose mind-stuff is concentrated, the insight' which arises 
in this [calm] receives the technical name of <truth-bearing.> And 
this is a [term] whose meaning is intelligible of itself: [this insight] 
bears truth * and nothing else ; in it there is not even a trace of mis¬ 
conception. And in this sense it has been said, “ By the Sacred Word 
[and] by inference and by eagerness for practice in contemplation, 
in three ways he promotes his insight and gains the highest yoga.” 
With regard to this same point he gives the consensus of yogins by telling of the 
term current among yogins which itself expresses the intended*object. 48. In 
this [calm] the insight is truth*bearing. The Comment is easy. By the 
expression 4CSacred Word!^ is meant the hearing (gravana) prescribed by the Vedas; 
by the expression 4Cinference^ is meant consideration (manam). Contemplation 
is reflection. Practice in this is following it up one time after another. Eager¬ 
ness for this is close attention [to it]. So in this way absorption {nididhy(lsam) 
is described. 

But this [insight]— 

49. Has an object other than the insight resulting from 
things heard or from inferences inasmuch as its intended- 
object is a particular. 

cA thing heard> is knowledge derived from verbal-communication. 
This deals with generic objects. For a particular cannot be con¬ 
noted by a verbal-communication. Why [not] ? Because a word 
does not have its conventional-usage established by the particular. 
Similarly inference deals with generic objects only. [For instance, 
compare i. 7], we say, where there is getting [to a place], there is 
motion; and where there is no getting [to a place], there is no 
motion. And by an inference we get a conclusion in generic 
[terms only]. Therefore no particular can be the object of verbal- 
communication or of inference. And of this subtile and hidden 
and remote* thing there is no knowledge by ordinary percep¬ 
tion. Furthermore we cannot assert that this particular has no 
validity and does not exist. Therefore this particular as object, 
whether it belong to a subtile element or to the Self, is apper- 

' See iii. 51. ’ F^tanjala Bahasyam gives the gloss; dtma-tattmm. 

^ Compare Saihkh. Kir. vii. 
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ceptible by the concentrated insight only. Consequently this 
insight has an object other than [the object of] the insight result¬ 
ing from a thing heard or from inference, inasmuch as its intended- 
object is a particular. 

The objection is made, * This may be true. But the super-refiectiTe [balanced- 
state] which is produced by perfection of impressions whose objects ^ refer to that 
which is known by verbal-communication or by inference can refer {gocaray^) 
only to the objects of verbal-communication and of inference. For surely a sub¬ 
liminal impression derived from the experience of one object is not able to pro¬ 
duce knowledge with regard to another. For that would be an imwarranted 
assumption. Therefore if the super-reflective [balanced-state] is truth-bearing, 
verbal communications and inferences must also be assumed to be this [that is, 
truth-bearing].’ In reply to this he says 49. Has an object other than the 
insight resulting &om things heard or flrom inferences inasmuch as its 
intended-object is a particular. For the sattva of‘the thinking-substance is 
naturally bright; although it has the power of seeing all intended-objects, it 
becomes obscured by tamos; only when by rajas it is set-free-to-stream-forth, then 
only does it know [the object]. But when by practice and passionlessness the 
defilement of rajas and tamos is cast off and it shines forth spotlessly clear, then 
passing beyond the limits of all measures (mana) and of all things measurable 
(m^a) and having endless brightness—what then, pray, can there be that is not 
within its scope ^ He explains [the sUtra] in the words 4CA thing heard is know¬ 
ledge derived from verbal-communication. This deals with generic objects.^ 
Why? 4CFor a particular cannot be connoted by a verbal-communication.3^ 
For what reason ? Because a word does not have its conventional usage estab¬ 
lished by a particular, since [the word] is an infinite and since it has a too-wide- 
pervasion (vyabhicdra). For we do not perceive the relation of word and thing 
expressed in connexion with any particular instance of this [word]. And 
furthermore the sense of the sentence cannot be such a particular. Even in case 
of an inference which depends for its origin upon the knowledge of the relation 
between the syllogistic-mark {linga) and the subject-of-the-proposition {Irngiri), the 
same procedure holds good, as he says ^Similarly inference.^ In the expression 
^where there is no getting to a place)^ the words ^whereJ^ and ^there^ should 
by logical conversion be made to indicate the pervaded and the pervader. There¬ 
fore here by an inference we get a conclusion in generic [terms only]. He sums 
up with the word 4CTherefore.» It might be admitted that then we have 
ordinary perception irrespective of a knowledge of the relation [between the 
word and the thing-expressed] and that this [perception] does not deal with 
generic objects only. In reply to this he says, ^CAnd of this . . . no.» It may 
not be admitted that ordinary perception depends upon a knowledge of the rela¬ 
tion [of word and thing-expressed]; but it must be admitted that it depends upon 

* The sequence is, first an anubham, next a samskSra, and then a smtii. 
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the senses. And with this [higher insight] the senses have no pre-established 
harmony. This is the meaning. It is objected that if the individual is not 
within the scope of verbal-communications and inferences and perceptions, then 
it does not exist. For there is no source-of-valid-ideas for [it]. In reply to this 
he says ^Furthermore . . . not.^ For a source-of-valid-ideas is not [necessarily] 
a pervader nor a cause of the object-of-knowledge {prameya) to the extent that, if 
that [source-of-valid-ideas] should cease, the [object-of-knowledge] would cease to 
be. For surely, when the moon is a slender crescent {kalavant)^ those who accept 
Bources-of-valid-ideas do not doubt the real existence of the deer' which is situated 
in the other part [of the moon’s surface not then visible]. , '^Therefore,^ for this 
reason it ^is apperceptible by the concentrated insight only.» And here the 
atoms and the selves which are subjected to [this] discussion are endowed with a 
particularity peculiar to themselves, because, being substances, they are distinct 
from each other. Whatever things, being substances, are distinct from each 
other, these are endowed with particularity peculiar to themselves, like a cripple 
or a man with a shaven head. According to this inference, and to the verbal-com¬ 
munication which is devoted to teaching what the truth-bearing insight is, [the 
peculiar individuality of this insight has been defined]. Although the individual 
is described, still in the absence of such a description doubt might arise, because 
it has been obtained by a line-of-reasoning; yet in so far as it is not far ’ or re¬ 
mote, this sattm is brought, with some difficulty, within the scope of verbal-com¬ 
munication or of inference. But they do not [make evident the existence of the 
particular] by as direct an experience as words of connexion, for instance, through 
their application of gender and number, [bring] the meaning of the word ‘ and ’ 
[within the scope of verbal-communication or of inference]. Therefore it is 
established that [this insight] has an object other than the insights resulting from 
things heard or from inferences. 

When the yogin has gained concentrated insight, the subliminal- 
impression made by the insight is reproduced again and again. 

50. The Bubliminal-impression produced by this [super- 
reflective balanced-state] is hostile to other subliminal- 
impressions. 

The subliminal-impression arising from concentrated insight inhi¬ 
bits^ the latent-impression from the emergent subliminal-impres¬ 
sion. After emergent subliminal-impressions have been repressed, 

* Compare Subhasitaiatnabhandagaram which there results a generic idea 

(Nir. Sag. fourth ed), p. 318, no. 162, (samanyato hodhayatah) and of ‘re- 

%.y.ankaihke'pi. See also KuvalayS- mote’, that from which there results 

nanda Karika (Nir. Sag. ed.), p. 27*. no particular idea vi^efato na bodh- 

* According to I^tailjala Rahasyam the ayata Hi, 

meaning of 'not far’ is that from 
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the presented-ideas arising from them do not occur. When 
presented-ideas are restricted, concentration follows after. Then 
concentrated insight; after that, subliminal-impressions made from 
insiglit; thus latent-impressions from subliminal-impressions are 
reproduced again and again. Thus first comes insight and then 
[follow] subliminal-impressions. How is it that this excess of sub¬ 
liminal-impressions will not provide the mind-stuff with a task ? 
[The answer is :] these subliminal-impressions made by the insight 
do not provide the mind-stuff with a task since they cause the 
dwindling of the hindrances. For they cause the mind-stuff to 
cease from its work. For the movement of the mind-stuff termi¬ 
nates at [the time of] discernment (khydti). » 

^ Let this be granted. Let tbe [concentration] conscious [of an object] have a 
reality as its object by the practice of the aforesaid means. But this concentrated 
insight may be obstructed by beginningless emergent subliminal-impressions in 
BO far as it is closely enyeloped [by them], like minute flashes [of light] from a 
lamp in the eddy of a whirling wind.’ To remove this doubt he introduces the 
next sQtra with the words ^concentrated insight.^ He recites the BQtra 50. 
The subliminal-impression produced by this [super-reflective balanced- 
state] is hostile to other subliminal-impressions. The word <this> refers to the 
super-reflective balanced-state. The word <other> describes the emergence. It 
is the nature of thoughts to incline' ’to intended-objects as they r^ly are. 
This instability continues unsteady only so long as it does not reach the reality 
[literally, that-ness]. After reaching that and because it has taken a stable 
position there, [this] idea from the subliminal-impression does most certainly 
inhibit the series of ideas* from subliminal-impressions which refer to what is 
not reality, even although [this series] is beginningless and rolls on asthe wheel* 
of the series of [fluctuations and] subliminal-impressions. And in this sense 
outsiders^ also say,There is no inhibition of the unviolaied essence of a thing- 
as-it-really-is by contradictions even although these latter be from time without 
beginning. For it is the nature of the mind to incline to things as they are.” 
The objector would say, ‘ This may be true. We may admit that, as a result of 
concentrated insight, there is a restriction of a subliminal-impression produced 
during the emergent state. Still there exists uninjured {avikala) an excess of 
subliminal-impressions which is produced by concentration and which causes the 
generation of the concentrated insight. So the fact that the mind-stuff has a 
task still remains.'—^With this in mind, he raises an objection, «How is it that 

^ Compare Samkh. Tatt. Kao. Ixiv. tion is found in Vacaspatimifra’e Bha- 

* Compare i. 5, p. 20® (Ca4o. ed.). mat! (Jiban. ed.), p. 60®®. 

® Either Jains or Buddhists. The quota- 
13 [h.0%1!;] ^ ^ 
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this,:^ which he removes with the words ^fchese ... do not.^ For the work of 
the mind-stuff is of two kinds, the enjoyment of sounds and other [perceptible] 
things (gabdodi) and dkcriminative ‘discernment. With regard to these two 
[kinds of work], the mind-stuff, when it has latent-impressions of karma &om 
the hindrances, proceedf to the enjoyment of isounds and other [perceptible] 
things ; but for the mind, all of whose latent-impressions of karma from the 
hindrances have been uprooted by subliminal-iln^reBsions arising in insight, and 
whose state is that its task is nearly ended, the only work that remains is dis¬ 
criminative discernment. Accordingly subliminal-impressions from concentra¬ 
tion are not the reasons why the mind-stuff has enjoyment its it# task. On the 
contrary they are hostile to that. They cause the mind-stuff to cease from its 
work; they make it incapable [of that work] which has the character of enjoy¬ 
ment. This is the meaning. Why ? 4CFor the movement of the mind-stuff 
terminates at [the time of] discernment.^ Since in Orddl* to enjoy, the mind-stuff 
moves until it experiences discriminative discernment. But when discrimina¬ 
tive discernment has come to pass, hindrances cease and it hail no longer the 
task of enjoyment. Consequently the complete quiescence of the task of enjoy¬ 
ment is the purpose for which subliminal-impressions from insight exist. It is 
this that has been stated here. 

What further does he gain ? 

51. When this [subliminal-impression] also is restricted, 
since all is restricted, [the yogin gains] seedless concentra¬ 
tion. 

This [seedless concentration] is counter not onl^ to concentrated 
insight but is opposed even to subliminal-impressions made in 
insight. Why? Because the subliminal-impression produced by 
restriction inhibits the subliminal-impressiotjs produced by concen¬ 
tration. The existence of subliminal-impressions made by the 
mind-stuff in restriction may be inferred from the experience of the 
lapse of time during which there is stability (sthiti) of th^ restric¬ 
tion. ^Together with the subliminal-impressions which arise out 
of the emergent and restricted concentrations and which are con¬ 
ducive to Isolation, the mind-stuff resolves itself into its own per¬ 
manent priihary-matter. Therefore these subliminal^iB(J)ressions 
are counter to the mind-stuff's task and are not causes of its 

i 

stability. Consequently, its task ended, togetheir ^ith the sub¬ 
liminal-impressions which are conducive to Isolation, the mind- 
stuff ceases [from its task}^ When it ^ceases, the Self abides in 
himself and is therefore called pure and liberated. 
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He «sks, ^What fiuther^ What does he^also gain? [Since] the mind^stufF 
containB subliminal-impresBions [pro^uc^d] ia insight, it has, as before, in 
so far as it is capable of generating & streasa of insight, a task [to fulfil]. Thus 
to remoye the task something else is also still required. This is the meaning. 
He gives the answer in %e antra 51. Whez^^thi|-J[subli:g4nal-impresBion] also 
is restrioted, since all is restricted, [tl^a yogip. gains] seedless concentration. 
The higher passionlessness, *^hioh has as ^ distinguishing characteristic the 
undisturbed cfdm of perception, by an increase in subliminabimpressions restricts 
even those subliminal'impressions made by insight and not merely the insight 
[itselQ. This is the meaning of the word ^even.^ Since the whole stream of 
subliminaldmpresBions as it rises [into consciousness] is restricted, [then,] in¬ 
asmuch as there is no cause, no.effect can be produced. This same is seedless 
concentration. He explains [the sQtra] in the words 4CThis [seedless concen¬ 
tration].^ ^This^ is seedless concentration arising out of higher passionless¬ 
ness, which is counter to concentrated insight, and which with the help of itself 
as cause ‘ b||Oomei^ not only counter to concentrated insight, but also contra¬ 
dictory to subliminal-impressions made by insight. It might be objected that, 
* A distinct-idea (vi^nam) produced by passionlessness would, since a distinct-idea 
is real, inhibit what is insight and nothing more. But how does it inhibit a 
subliminal-impression which is difierent in kind from a distinct-idea? For 
evidently a man even when awake has a memory of the object seen in [his] 
dream. [Therefore subliminal-impressions are not inhibited].* With' this in 
mind he ask^ «Why ?» He gives the answer in the words ^produced hj 
restriction.^ Bestrictioqis that by which insight is restricted. It is the higher 
passionlessness. Produced from this it is [called] a subliminal-impressi(m produced 
by restriction. Only by the subliminal-impression produced by the higher passion¬ 
lessness when it has been cultivated for a long time and uninterruptedly 
with earnest attention, and not by a distinct-idea, are the subliminal-impressions 
of insight inhibited. This is the meaning.—The objector continues, ‘This 
njay be so. But 'v^a|; is the source-of-valid-ideas for the existence of subliminal- 
impressions produced by restriction ? It might be either perceived directly, or 
inferred from memory, its effect. And when all the [mind-stuff’s] fluctuations are 
restricted, the yogin has no perception nor yet memory, forasmuch as, in so far as 
he ha»‘destroyed all flfictuations whatsoever, it is impossible for him to produce 
a memory.’ Iitf-reply to this he says, ^n restriction.^ The stability of the 
restriction is the restri<ited state of the mind-stuff.—[The existence of subliminal- 
impressions i^roved] by an experience of the lapse of time in [periods^fj eig|}A2 
and-forty minutes {muMrta) or half-a-watch or a whole watch, or a day and night 
and so forth. What he means to say is this: according to the degree of the perfec¬ 
tion in passionlessness and in practice, perfection of restriction is experienced by 
the yogin. And the moments of the higher passionlessness, in so far as they are 

Patajnjala Bahasyam identifies this with dharma-megha'. 

^ As eiplained in i. 18.. 
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not related to each other in a fixe4 sequence, are not„ capable, in so far as they 
last for various periods of time, of producing the full excellence of restriction. 
So the point is that we must admit that there is a permanent accumulation of 
subliminal-impressions produced by the accumulations of the various moments of 
passionlessness. The objector says, * Subliminal impressions from insight may 
perish, but why should the subliminal-impression' from restriction perish with 
< them; or if it does not perish, [then the mind-stv^ would still] have its task [to 
X>erform].’ In reply to this he says, ^out of the emergent.:^ [This is the 
analysis of the compound :] conscious [concentration] has both emergence 

and the concentration of emergence which restricts t^ [emergence]. The sub* 
liminal-impressionB arising out of these two are the subliminal-impressions which 
are conducive to Isolation. [And these are the same as] those produced by re¬ 
striction. The subliminal-impressions of emergent insight are resolved into 
mind-stuff. Thus the mind-stuff contains subliminal-impressions of emergent 
insight. But the subliminal-impression from restriction lies (dste) just uprisen 
in the mind-stuff. Although [this] subliminal-impression' is [uprisen], the 
mind-stuff has no task [to fulfil]. For the mind-stuff has its task [to fulfil] 
when it is bringing to pass the two purposes of the Self, the experience of sounds 
and other [perceptible things] and the discriminative discernment. Such are the 
two purposes of the Self. But when nothing is left but subliminal-impressions 
[of restriction],—now that the Self is not assimilated-by-reflection^ {praiisaAi- 
vedin) to the thinking-substance,—this is not one of the" purposes of the Self. 
Ob the other hand, in the case of the discarnate and of those [whose bodies] are 
resolved-into-primary-matter, the mind-stuff,—not only in so far as it is conducive 
to restriction, but also in so far as it is pervaded {vusita) with hindrances,—still 
has its task [to fulfil]. With this in mind he says ^Consequently.:^ The rest 
is easy. 

The announcement {uddeqa) and the definition {nirdega) of Yoga, the characteristic- 
mark of the fluctuations which exist for the sake of this [Yoga], the means of 
Yoga and its subdivisions,—[these] have been sketched in this Book. 


Of Patanjali’s Yoga-treatise entitled Exposition of Saihkhja 
(JSdTiikhyarpravacana), the First Book, on Concentration. 

Of the Explanation of the Comment on Patanjali's-Treatise, which ETr p1o,nnHon 
is'entitled Clarification of Entities (Tattva-Vdigaradt) and was composed by the 
Venerable Vacaspatimi 9 ra, the First Book, on Concentration, is finished. 


Compare pp. 22^; 66®; 138®; 152*; and 805* (Calcutta ed.). 
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It has been stated what the yoga is of one whose mind is conceiiir 
trated. [This sutra] gives the start" to the problem [which considers] 
how even one whose mind-stuff is emergent may be concentrated 
(yukta) in concentration (yoga). 

1. Self-castigation and study and devotion to the Ipvara 
are the Yoga of action. 

Yoga is not perfected in him who is not self-castigated. Impurity 
—which is variegated with subconscious-impressions (vdsand), from 
time without beginning, coming from the hindrances and from karma, 
—and into which [the meshes of] the net of objects have [there¬ 
fore] found entrance, is not reduced (samhhedam dpctdyate) except 
by <self-castigation.> This is the use^ of self-castigation. And 
this [kind of self-castigation], not, being inhibitory to the undis¬ 
turbed calm of the mind-stuff, is therefore deemed [by great sages] 
to be worthy of his (anena, the yogin’s) earnest attention, <Becita- 
tion> is the repetition “ of purifying formulae such as the Mystic 
Syllable (pranavcC) or the study of books on Liberation. <Devo- 
tion to the l 9 vara> is the offering ^ up of all actions to the Supreme 
Teacher or the renunciation of the fruit of [all] these [actions]. 

If it be objected that the First Book described yoga with its means [and] with 
its subordinate divisions [and] with its results, and that no reason remains 
why a Second Book should be begun, he replies in the words ^as been 
stated.^ For in the First Book practice and passionlessness were described 
as means to yoga. And since these two, for one whose [mind-stuff] is 
emergent, do not instantly come into being, he stands in need of the means 
taught in the Second Book in order to purify the sattva. For by these he 
quite purifies the sattva and performs the protective ordinances and daily 

^ Similarly i. 41, p. 85* (Calc. ed.). » Contrast this with i. 23 and see also Lihg^ 

* See ii. 44 and compare Linga Pur. viii. 89. Pur. viii. 40. 
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cultivates piactice and passionlessness. The state of being concentrated is the 
state of being undistracted.—How could even a man whose mind-stuff is 
emergent be, because concentrated {yuUa) by the means which are to be taught, 
a yogin? This is the meaning. From among those observances which are 
to be described, having made a selection [of some] as being rather more service¬ 
able to the beginner, the author of the stltras first of all teaches [what] the 
yoga of action [is]. 1. Self-castigatiLon and study and devotion to the 

iQvara are the Yoga of action. Action «vl;pch is itself yoga is the yoga of 
actiop since it is a means-of-effecting yoga. Therefore, in the Vi^u PurSna, 
in tile dialogue between Khandikya and Ke 9 idhvaja, starting with the passage,' 
* At first the yogin who is [just] beginning to apply himself is called a novice 
iyoga-yuj),* self-castigation and recitation and the like are set forth. With the 
words «in him who is not self-castigated» he shows by a negative instance 
that self-castigation is a means. By the words ^from time without beginning^ 
jhe shows that self-castigation has a subsidiary function which is serviceable 
as a means’' [of attaining yoga]. Variegated by reason of the subconscious- 
impressions, from time without beginning, coming from hindrances and from 
karma, [and] therefore that in which [the meshes of] the net of objects have 
found entrance, that is, inserted themselves, impurity, which is the excess of 
rajas and lamas, is not thoroughly reduced without self-castigation. Beduction 
is the thorough thinning out of that which was closely woven.—The objection is 
raised: 'Even if we have recourse to self-castigation, still—in so far as it 
causes disorders of the humours—it is hostile to yoga; how then is it a means 
[to attain] this [yoga]?’ In reply to this he says, «And this* [kind].» 
Self-castigation should be performed only so long as it does not bring on 
a disorder* of tiie humours. This is the meaning. 4CSuch as the Mystic 
Syllabled that is, such as, the Hymn to the Furusa [BY. x. 90] or the Budra- 
mandala ® or a Brahmana or the like from the Vedas, or the Brahma-pfirByana ® 
from the PurBnas.—Ifvara, that is, the Supreme Teacher, the Exalted,—to 
him. With regard to Whom this ’ hath been said, “ Whatever I do, whether 
auspicious or inauspicious, whether intentionally or unintentionally, all that 
is committed unto Thee. Moved by Thee I do [it all].”—Benunciation of the 
fruit of [all] these [actions] is doing the actions without attachment to the 
fruit [thereof]. And with regard to this it hath been said,® “You are concerned 
with actions only and never with fruits. Do not be one whose motive is the 
fruit of actions. Nor let your attachment be to inaction.” 


' VP. vi. 7.88. See also Naradiya Pur. xlvii. 

* Literally, is serviceable by being a means, 

upayatas>upayoginam. 

* As opposed, for instance, to VP. ii. 11. 

* Compare i. 30, p. 67 ‘ (Calc. ed.). 

® This seems to refer to the 9a>tarudriya- 


homamantras, Taittiriya-samhitaiv*^, 
Vajasaneyi-samhita xvi, Kathaka xvii- 
® Refers perhaps to Vis^in Puraijia i. 15. 

* Vijhana Bhik^u calls this smrti. 

* Bhagavad Gita ii. 47. 
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Now this yoga of action is— 

2. For the cultivation of concentration and for the attenna* 
tion of the hindrances. 

For when the yoga of action is given eamest’‘attention, it cultivates 
concentration; attenuates the hindrances to an extreme degree; 
[and] will make the hindrances, when they are extremely attenuated, 
disqualified for propagation, like seeds burned by the fire of Eleva¬ 
tion {jprasamhhydna). But the subtile insight, which is the dis¬ 
criminative discernment between the sattva and the Self, untouched 
by the hindrances because they are so much attenuated, with its 
task finished, will be ready for inverse-propagation * {pratiprasava). 
In order to mention the purpose of this [yoga of action] he introduces the 
BUtra with the words ^For the.:^ 2. For the cultivation * of oonoentraticm 
and for the attenuation of the hindrances. It is objected that if the yoga 
of action alone is able to attenuate the hindrances, then there is no need of 
Elevation. To this he replies with the words ^the extremely attenuated.^ 
The yoga of action operates only for the extreme attenuation, but not for the 
sterilization of the hindrances, but Elevation [operates] for the sterilization 
of those [hindrances]. The words ^like burned seeds)^ indicate that the 
burned seeds of winter rice [and the hindrances] are of the same kind in so 
far as both are sterile. The objector says, ‘ This may be true. But if Elevation 
alone can disqualify the hindrances fr^mi propagation, then there is no need 
for their attenuation.* In reply to this he says, «of these.}^ For if the 
hindrances are not attenuated, the discriminative discernment between the 
sattva and the Self, submerged {grasta) by mighty foes, is incapable even of 
uprising, still less of sterilizing them. But when the hindrances are quite 
thinned out and impotent, [the discernment], although in opposition to them, 
does, with the aid of passionlessness and of practice, finally arise. And when 
the discernment which is nothing more than the [sense] of the difference 
between the sattva and the Self is finally arisen, it is un-touched by them,— 
that is, not overwhelmed by them,—for just so long as it is not touched 
[by them], ^he subtile insights is so-called, because its object is subtile 
inasmuch as its object is beyond the range of the senses. ^Will be ready 
for in verse-propagation,^ that is, for resolution. Why? Because its task 
is finished. [In other words,] that is said to be of this kind by which, acting 
as a cause, the task of giving starts to the effects of the aspects (guna) has 
been finished. 


* Compare ii. 2, p. 107*; ii. 10, p. 120’; * Deussen’s excellent rendering of this word 

iL 27, p. 167*; iii. 50, p. 266®; iv. 34, is Verinneiiichung. 

p. 319® (Calc. ed.). 

14 [h.o.i. it] 
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Now what are these' hindrances and {vd) how many are they ? 

8. UndifTerentiated-consciousneBB (avidyd) and the feeling- 
of-personality and paBsion and averBion and the will-to- 
live are the five^ h&dranceB. 

This means that the so-called hindrances are five misconceptions 
[i. 8]. These when flowing out make the authority (adhikdra) of 
the aspects {gunia) more rigid ; make a mutation more stable ; swell 
the stream of effects and causes ; and, becoming interdependent 
upon one another for aid, bring forth the fruition of karma. 

He raises a question by saying «Now}^ and replies [to it] by the sQtra 
upon ^Undifferentiated-oonsciouBness.» 8. Undifferentiated-oonsoiousnesB 
(ovidifA) and the feeling-of-personality and passion and aversion and the 
will-to-live are the five hindrances. He explains the word ^Chindrances:^ 
by the words ^ve misconceptions.» Undiiferentiated-consciousness, to begin 
with, is nothing but misconception. The feeling-of-personality and the others 
also have undifferentiated-consciousness as their material cause, [and] since 
they cannot exist without it, [they too] are misconceptions. And hence when 
undifferentiated-consciousness is destroyed, there would follow the destruction 
of them also. He mentions the reason why they should be destroyed, in that 
they are the cause of the round-of-rebirtlis. This he states in the word 
^These.^ When flowing out [that, is] moving® continuously forth, <Cmake 
the authority of the aspects more rigid,:^ that is, more powerful; [and] in 
consequence ^make a mutation [more] stable.^ For in successive forms as 
unphenomenalized [primary matter] and as the Great [thinking-substance] 
and as the personality-substance, they swell, that is, they intensify, the stream 
of cause and effect. He shows for what purpose they do all this in the words 
^one another.^ The [three] fruitions of karma, distinguished [ii. 18] as 
being birth and length of life and kind of experience, have their purpose (artha) 
in the Self. That [purpose] those hindrances bring to pass, that is, accomplish. 
Do they accomplish this singly ? He says, ‘ No.’ But ^upon one another for 
aid,^ that is, the hindrances [aided] by the karmas, and the karmas [aided] by 
the hindrances. 


4. Undifferentiated-consciousneBs (avidya) is the field for 
the otherB whether they be dormant or attenuated or 
intercepted or suBtained. 

Of these [five], undifferentiated-consciousness is the field [or] 
propagative soil. The others are feeling-of-i)ersonality and the rest 

* Many MSS. onut te. - Many MSS. omit panca. 

'* Compare ii. 4, p. 110®; iii. 13, p. 207'^ 
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[of the five hindrances]. In four kinds of forms, the dormant and 
the attenuated and the intercepted and the sustained.—1. Of these 
[four], what is the dormant state ? It is the tendency [of the 
hindrances] which remain merely potential in the mind towards the 
condition of seed. The awakening of that [dormant hindrance] is 
the coming face-to-face with the [particular] object [which makes 
that dormant hindrance manifest]. But for one who has [reached] 
Elevation {prasamkhydna), and whose hindrances have become 
burned seed, there is not that [awakening of the hindrances] even 
when he is brought face-to-face with the object [which manifests 
them]. For out of what can burned seed germinate ? For this 
reason the fortunate (kugala) man whose hindrances have dwindled 
away is said to be in his last ^ body (caramadeha). In him only 
the burned state of the seeds, the fifth stage of the hindrances [is 
found], and not in other [persons]. So although the hindrances 
are existent, the vitdity (sdmarthya) of the seed is said to be 
already burned. Accordingly, even when the object is face-to-face, 
there is no awakening of these [hindrances]. Thus dormancy and 
the failure of the burned seed to propagate have been described.— 
2. Attenuation is now described. The hindrances, when over¬ 
powered {;iipahata) by the cultivation of their opposites,* become 
attenuated.—3. When this is the case, [the other hindrances] inter¬ 
cept [the attenuated hindrances] repeatedly, and move forth actively 
again in this or that [unattenuated] form {dtmand). In that case ® 
they are called intercepted. How is this 1 Since [for instance] 
when one is in love, no anger is felt, inasmuch as, when one is in 
love, anger does not actively move forth ; and love, when felt in 
one direction, is by no means unfelt towards another object. When 
Chaitra is known to be in love with one woman, it is not assumed 
that he is out of love for other women. Bather, his love finds its 
fluctuation fixed in this direction, in other directions its fluctuation 
is yet to come. For this [third fluctuation] is for the moment both 
dormant and attenuated and intercepted.—4. That fluctuation 
which is fixed upon an object is sustained (uddra). No one of all 

' See VP. V. 10. 7 and Bh. Gita viii. 26. * When they form a succession of tanu and 

‘ See ii. 33. atanu. 
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these [four] passes beyond the limits of the hindrances [and there¬ 
fore all four are to be rejected]. If this is so {tarhi)^ what is this 
hindrance that is intercepted [or] dormant [or] attenuated or 
sustained ? The answer-is-now-given {^yate). It is exactly true 
[that all hindrances are forms of undifferentiated-consciousness]. 
But only when these [hindrances] are particularized, do they 
become intercepted and so on. For just as these stages cease 
when their opposites are cultivated, so they become manifest 
(ahhivyakta) when [changed] into the phenomenal-form (anjana) 
by the operation of their phenomenalizing-conditions (vyanjaka). 
So all those hindrances without exception are varieties of 
undifferentiated-consciousness. Why is this ? Since it is un¬ 
differentiated-consciousness and nothing else that pervades^ all 
[hindrances]. Whatever [perceptible] object is given a form by 
the undifferentiated-consciousness, it is that [object] which is per¬ 
meated* by the hindrances. Whenever there is a misconceived 
idea, they become apperceived ; and when undifferentiated-con¬ 
sciousness dwindles, they too dwindle away. 

He shows that hindrances are to be rejected in that they have their root in 
undifferentiated-consciousness. 4. Undifferentiated-oonsciousness {avidya) is 
the field for the others whether they be dormant or attenuated or inter¬ 
cepted or sustained. When he asks 4Cl. Of these [four], what is the dormant 
state his intention is to say that there is no proof for the real existence of 
hindrances, if they are not performing their peculiar purposeful activity. He 
tells the answer in the words 4Cin the mind.^ The hindrances may not indeed 
perform their purposeful activity, but in the case of the discamate and of those 
[whose bodies] are resolved into primary matter, they assume the form of seed 
and exist merely potentially, as curds exist in milk. For other than discrimina¬ 
tive insight there is nothing to cause the sterility of these [hindrances]. Hence 
the discamate and those [whose bodies] are resolved into primary matter, who 
have not obtained discriminate discernment, have their hindrances dormant, 
until such time as [these hindrances] reach the time of their limitation. But 
when they reach that, since the hindrances revert once more, they come face-to- 
face with the various objects [of sense]. Thus these [hindrances] are those of 
which the basis is merely potential. In this way their potential rising [into 
consciousness] is described. By the words ^tendency . . . towards the condition 

1 Balatama says, ' Undifferentiated-con- * Balarama explains the word anufirate 
BciousnesB is inseparably-connected by saying ' become inherent in ’ (ana- 

with hindrances ’ (khfCfiv avidydnvTya). gatd bhavanti). 
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of seed^ their potentiality of action is indicated. To meet the question why, 
in the case even of one who has discriminative discernment, hindrances are not 
dormant, he says, ^or one who has [reached] Elevation.^ 4Cln his last body,)^ 
in other words, in his case no other body will be produced with reference to 
which [this] body of his could be caUed prior. 4CNot in other persons,:^ in other 
words, not in the discamate and similar cases. An objection is raised, * Since 
there is no total destruction of any existing thing, what, we ask, becomes of the 
force of the magical x>owers of this kind of yoga? Are not the hindrances 
awakened when face-to-face with objects ? ’ In reply to this, he says, «existent.» 
Although the hindrances are existent, still in their state as seeds they are burned 
by the fire of Elevation {prasaMthyam). This is the meaning.— 2. The opposite 
of the hindrances is the yoga of action ; by the cultivation, by the following up, 
of this, the hindrances become overpowered, that is, attenuated. Or we may say 
that thinking-focused-to-a-point (safhya^'jnma) is the opposite of undifierentiated- 
consciousness; that the knowing of distinctions is [the opposite] of the feeling- 
of-personality; that the detached attitude {madhyasthya) is [the opposite] of 
passion and aversion; [and] that the cessation of the thought of continuance is 
[the opposite] of the will-to-live.— 3. He describes the interception with the 
words «When this is the case.^ Either because overcome by any one of the 
hindrances which moves actively forth, or because resorting excessively to objects, 
they intercept repeatedly and move actively forth in one form or another, that 
is, come into appearance {avirhhavmti), either as the result of using aphrodisiacs 
and the like or as the result of the weakness of [the other hindrances] which 
overcome it. By the repetition he signifies the reiteration of the interruption 
and of the moving actively forth. Thus the difference [of this] from the afore¬ 
said dormant [hindrance] has been described. When love moves actively forth, 
anger which is different in kind is overpowered ; or again love itself set upon 
one object overpowers, though like in kind, another love which is set upon 
a different object. This he states by the word 4Clove.^—The fluctuation which 
is yet to come is to be understood as having a three-fold course according to 
circumstances. With this in mind he says, «For this.» The pronoun [‘ this'] 
refers only to the hindrance from the fluctuation which is yet to come ; it does 
not refer to Ch&itra’s love, just because that [love] is intercepted.—4. He describes 
the sustained [hindrance] in the words <Cupon an object.^ If some one 
suggests as an objection that the sustained [hindrance], since it hinders men, 
might be [properly] called a hindrance, but that the others do not hinder [and so 
can] by no means be called hindrances, he says in reply ^11 these [four].^ They 
do not pass beyond the limits of the hindrances, that is, beyond the limits of the 
thing expressed by the word hindrance, when they become changed into the 
sustained state. Therefore they too are to be rejected. This is the point.— 
Presupposing the unity of the hindrances ^ he raises an objection in the words 


* Literally, Presupposing a unity in so far as the quality of being a hindrance goes. 
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this is so, what.:^ He rebuts it by showing that although they are of the 
same kind in so far as they are hindrances, they are particular because of the 
different previously described states. This he does in the words 4CThe answer- 
is-now-given. It is true.^ The objector says,^ ‘This may be true. The 
hindrances may result from undifferentiated-oonsciouBneBS; still why should they 
cease when undifferentiated-consciousness ceases? For surely no one would 
suppose that a piece of cloth ceases to be, when the weaver ceases to be.* In 
reply to this he says 4Call these . . . without exception.^ The distinctions * are 
only apparently distinctions, that is to say, they do not exist separably from 
this [undifferentiated-consciousness]. He asks a question in the words 4:Why 
is this?^ He gives the reply in the words 4Call [hindrances].}^ This same 
point is made clear by the word 4Cwhatever.}^ 4Cls given a form}^ [that is] is 
falsely attributed. The rest is easy. 

‘ In the case of those who have been resolved into entities, the hindrances are 
dormant; for yogins, attenuated ; and in case of those attached to objects, 
hindrances are intercepted or sustained.’ This is the summarizing-stanza." 


At this point undifferentiated-consciousness itself is described. 

5. The recognition of the permanent, of the pure, of pleasure, 
and of a self in what is impermanent, impure, pain, and not- 
self is undifferentiated-consciousness. 

1. It is the recognition of the permanent^ in an impermanent 
effect, for example, that the earth should be perpetual, that the 
sky with the moon and stars should be perpetual, chat celestial 
beings are deathless.—2. Likewise in the impure and highly re¬ 
pulsive •'* body there has been the recognition of purity. And it 


’ Namely, in reply to the hedgings which 
in the Comment follow 4Clt is truel^. 

• Compare Kav. Prak. Ullasa iii. and the 
verse quoted in the comment on Appa- 
yadlkdta’s Euvalayanandakarika p. 11' 
(Nirnaya Sag. ed., 1903): 

Gaganam gaganakaram 
sagarah aagaropamah 
Bdmaravanayor yuddham 
r&maravanayor im. 

Discussed in Patanjali’s Mahabhasya 
(Kielhom’s ed.), p. 6'*. The application 
is only general here. 

' The parallel between this and the dis¬ 


cussion in Aryadeva’s CatuhQataka is 
very striking. The concept of avidyS 
is fundamental in the MahaySna. Aiya- 
deva is said to be the pupil of NSgar- 
juna; consequently he wrote a couple 
of centuries before Patanjali. We are 
indebted for this important discovery 
to Mahamahopadhyaya Haraprasad 
Shastri (Notes on the newly-found 
Manuscript Chatuhsatika by Aryadeva, 
Journal Asiatic Society of Bengal,’ New 
Series, vol. vii, no. 7, 1911, p. 431). 

• Compare Maitrl Up. iii. 4. 
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has been said, “ Because of its [first] abode [and] because of its 
origin [and] because of its sustenance [and] because of its exudar 
tions [and] because of its decease and because it needs [constant] 
cleaning, the learned recognize that the body is impure.” Here 
the recognition of the pure in the impure is evident. If we say, 

‘ This girl, beautiful as the sickle of the new moon, her limbs 
formed of honey and nectar, her eyes large as the petals of the 
blue lotus, seeming to refresh the living world with her coquettish 
glances, so that we think that she has issued forth from the moon,’— 
then what could be the connexion of this [body] with that (kena) 
[to which it is compared] ? Just so ^ it is that there is a miscon¬ 
ceived idea of the pure in the impure. In this way, [by showing 
the recognition of the pure in the impure, one sees that there is] 
the [misconceived] idea of merit where there is only demerit and of 
the useful where there is only the useless.—3. Similarly [Patanjali] 
will describe ^ the recognition of pleasure in pain in the words, “ By 
reason of the pains of mutations and of anguish and of subliminal- 
impressions and by reason of the opposition of fluctuations of the 
aspects (guna) —^to the discriminating all is nothing but pain.” Un- 
diflerentiated-consciousness is the recognition that there is pleasure 
in this [pain].—4. Likewise the recognition of a self in the not-self, 
either in external aids whether animate or inanimate, or in the 
body as the seat of outer experience, or in the central-organ which 
aids the Self,—this is the recognition of a self in the not-self. In 
this sense it has been said of this, “ He who counts any existing 
thing, whether phenomenalized or unphenomenalized [primary 
matter], as himself; or who rejoices in the success of these (tasya) 
[things], deeming it his own success, or who grieves at the ill- 
success of these [things], deeming it his own ill-success,—these (sa) 
are all unenlightened.” It is this four-fold undifferentiated-con¬ 
sciousness which becomes the root of that unbroken-series (santdna) 
of hindrances and of latent-impressions of karma together with its 
fruition. And this undifferentiated-consciousness (a-vidya), pre- 

* Compare the tale in Henry Warren’s • BilarSma says ‘ Such as sons or cattle or 

Buddhism in Translations, p. 297. servants or beds or seats, which are 

* Sec ii. 15. not the self. 
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cisely as in the case of a foe {ormitra} or of a trackless forest (a- 
gospada), is to be conceived as a really existing object {vastusa- 
tattva). Just as a foe (amitra) is not a negative friend [and] not 
something amounting to a friend, but the opposite of this [friend], 
a rival,— so too a trackless forest^ {a~go.^pada) is not [a place] 
not-visited-by-cows (gospada-ahhdvd)^ nor again is it merely a 
[quantity of] land which has a cow’s foot as its measure, but, on 
the contrary, it is nothing less than a definite place, a different 
thing, other than these two [and the opposite of a cow’s footprint]. 
Precisely so, undifferentiated-consciousness is not a source-of-valid- 
ideas nor the negation of a source-of-vaJid-ideas, but another kind 
of thinking the reverse of knowledge. 

5. The recognition of the permanent, of the pure, of pleasure, and of a 
self in what is impermanent, impure, pain, and not*self is undifferentiated* 
oonsoiousness. 1. The word ^Ceffect^ is a qualification which serves [to 
indicate] the impermanence. Some indeed, deeming the elements permanent and 
longing to attain to the form of these, pay devotion even to these. Thus deeming 
the moon and sun and stars and heavenly regions permanent, in order to attain 
these, they pay devotion to the Paths [that is, the Way of the Fathers and the 
Way of the Gods] which begin with the Smoke. Similarly deeming the celestial 
beings, that is, the gods, to be deathless, they drink soma in order to reach their 
condition. For it is written [RV. viii. 48. 8], “ We have drunk the soma; we 
have become deathlesa” It is this recognition of the permanent in the imper¬ 
manent that is undiiferentiated-consciousnesa 2. likewise in the impure and 
highly repulsive body»—when the sentence is only half-finished he recites a 
stanza {gatM) from Vyasa ® to show the repulsiveness of the body. The words 
are ^Because of its [first] abode.» The abode is the mother’s womb polluted 
by such things as urine; the seed is the mother’s blood and the father’s semen. 
The sustenance is formation into juices of the food eaten and drunk ; for by it 
the body is held together. Exudation is sweat. And death defiles the body of 
even a scholarly man. Inasmuch as a bath is required after his [dead body] is 
touched.—An objector might say, ‘If the body is impure, there is no use in 
cleansing it with earth and with water.’ To this he replies ^because it needs 
[constant] cleaning.^ Although the body is naturally impure, purification must 
be applied [to it], just as women produce fragrance [by applying] ointments 

* This illustration occurs in Siddhanta 2. ‘Measure’ pramane; thus gofpada- 
KSumudi, § 1060, on P5ij. vi, 1. 145. matram = knetram. 

The word has the two meanings given ® Fatanjali discusses the word VaiySaikih 
in the Comment { 1. ‘ Not-visited ’ in the first varttika on iv. 1. 97. 

(asevi/e); thus goapadany = amnydni ; 
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to the body. He completes the half*fimshed statement by saying ^Here . . . 
in the impure.^ The meaning is that it is impure on the grounds stated 
before. He describes the recognition of purity [in the impure] by the words 
4Cthe new.:^ ^Coquettish}^ is that which is playful as the result of an 
erotic-mood. What could be the connexion of the highly repulsiye body, by 
a highly remote {mcmdatama) similarity, with such a thing as thi sickle of the 
new moon ?—«In this way,» by showing the recognition of purity in the impure 
body of a woman. ^Where there is only demerits as in the case of murder 
there is [the discovery of] an idea of merit in things which liberate from 
the round-of>rebirths. Similarly in case of a thing that is useless, such as money, 
because of the amount of pains [required] for getting it and keeping it, it is 
explained that there is [a discovery of] the idea of the useful [in the useless]. 
All these in that they are abhorrent are impure.—8. Similarly ... in pain.^ 
Easy.—4. ^CLikewise ... in the not-self.^ Easy.—It was Pahcagikha^ who 
spoke of this in this way.—The ** phenomenal ized ” [primary-matter] is the ani¬ 
mate, such as sons or wives or cattle; the unphenomenalized ” is the inanimate, 
such as beds or seats or food.—^These ( 5 a) are all unenlightened^ [that is] 
stupid.—It is called four-fold {catxi^add) because it has four parts (padd), four 
places [where it becomes phenomenalized ]. It might be objected, * There is 
also another kind of undiiFerentiated-consciousness which has as its object such 
[states] as loss ‘ of the sense of orientation or as [the sight] of the firebrand [whirled 
about so as to be seen as a] circle. UndifFerentiated-consciousness has [therefore] 
an indefinite number of parts. Why then say that it is four-fold ? ’ In reply 
to this he says, 4Cthe root ... of that.^ There may also be of course other 
undiiFerentiated-consciousnesses, but the undifferentiated-consciousness which is 
the seed of the round-of-rebirths has only four parts. 

An objector says, * Undifferentiated-consciousness {a-vidyd) might be a nega¬ 
tive determinative ^ compound {'nah-samasa). In which case, 1. the first member 
(a-) might be determinative (pradhand), as for example, without-flies {a-malmka ); 
or 2. the final member might be determinative, as for example, not a-king's 
ofScer {orrajapumsa ); or 3. [the compound] might have a third thing as deter¬ 
minative, as for example, a fly less place (amalmica dega). This being the 
situation, if we suppose 1. that the first member is determinative, then un¬ 
differentiated consciousness {a-vidya) would be understood as a negation whereto 
ah afiSrmative is expected* (prasajjya-pratigedha). And this [kind of a nega¬ 
tion] could not be the cause of such things as the hindrances. Or if we 


* This is the fifth fragment according to 

Garbe: Festgruss an Roth, 1893, p. 78. 
See also Garbe’s Introduction to his 
translation of the SSmkhya-Tattva- 
ESumudi, p. 7. 

* Compare i. 6, p. 21“ (Calc. eel.). 

* PSn. ii. 2. 6. 

15 


* A negative connected with a verbal stem. 
See Patahjali: Mahabhasya (Eielhorn’s 
ed.) i. 215, last line; 221“; 319j 341“; 
iii. 35, last line. Sec also the discussion 
in Apodeva: Mlmausa-nyaya-prak39a 
(1906), p. 109. There is also a chapter 
on this in Vaiyakara^a BhOsa^a. 


[k.o.b. it] 
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suppose 2. that the final member is to be the determinative, then it is nndififeren- 
tiated-consciousness that is to be particularized by the negation of something. 
And this [kind ofj undifferentiated-consciousness would be destructive of such 
things as the hindrances and not the seed of them [because it would be 
a consciousness of the absence of something]. For it cannot be that the 
[member] subordinate (puna) to the determinative {pradh&m) [member of the 
compound] should break down that determinate. Therefore in order to make 
sure that it does not break down the determinative, something irregular, [that is, 
the absence of something] must be supposed, on the other hand, to be found in 
the subordinate [member of the compound]. Accordingly, in order that un- 
differentiated'consciousness as such should not be broken down, another meaning 
must be given to the negative or [another] negative must be supplied. Or if we 
suppose, on the other hand, 8. that another thing be the determinative [to the 
compound], we should have to say that [undifferentiated-consciousness] is a state* 
of-mind {buddhi) in which knowledge {mdyd) does not exist. And that could not 
be the seed of such things as the hindrances merely in so far as it is the absence 
of knowledge. For then a similar-state-of-things would also have to be admitted 
in the case of that [form of undifferentiated-consciousness] which is attained in 
the restriction when preceded by discriminative discernment, [since here too 
there is absence of knowledge]. Accordingly in all [these three] ways [it has 
been shown] that undifferentiated-consciouBness is not the root of such things as 
the hindrances.’ In reply to this he says, <CAnd this . . . has.^ <CA really 
existing objects is the state of existence of a real object, that is, really existing 
objectivity. So in this way [it is evident] that undifferentiated-consciousness is 
neither 1. a uegation-whereto-an-affirmative-is-expected {prasa^ya-pratuedha ); 
nor again 2. nothing but [a defective kind of] knowledge; nor oven 3. is it 
a state-of-mind characterized as being the absence of this, [that is, knowledge] ; 
but 4. undifferentiated-consciousness is described as being misconceived thinking, 
the opposite of knowledge {vidya). For the relation of word and thing is 
determined by conforming to the [usage of the] world. And because [according 
to the usage] of the world even a [compound] whose final member is determina¬ 
tive and which is a negative compound and which suppresses {upamardaka) the 
thing to be described by the last word [of the compound] is now and then found 
in a sense contrary to this [final member as determinative] and [at the same 
time] suggested by this [final member],—^there is [therefore] in this case also 
an expressive-meaning (vrtti) in the sense of being contrary to this [knowledge]. 
—He analyses the example ^ust as a foe (a-mitra) is not.^ [A foe] is not 
4Ca negative friends nor again <£,. . . amounting to a friend.» Supply ^ at this 
point [in the text] ‘Some other thing, but 4Cthe approach of this, a rival.^’ 
«So too a trackless forest)^ is not a negative cow’s* footprint, nor again is it 
merely a [quantity of] land which has a cow’s foot as its measure; but, on 

* It would appear that Vacaspatimigra did * See the discussion s.y.^ojpodam in ^sbda- 
not read the words kim tu...sapatnah. Ealpa-Droma. 
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the contrary, nothing lesus than a spacious place, the opposite [in extent] of a cow’s 
foot and other than the two negative a-gofipada [that is, 1. without footprints* 
of*the*cow, and 2. not*a*cow’s footprint would form together the first negative 
cow’s footprint; and 8. land covered by a cow’s footprint would form the second 
negative cow’s footprint], in fact, a different thing [altogether, the trackless 
forest]. He applies this to the matter in hand which he is illustrating, with the 
words ^Precisely so.:^ 


6. When the power of seeing and the power by which one 
sees have the appearance (iva) of being a single-self, [this is] 
the feeling-of-personality. 

The Self is the power of seeing; the thinking-substance is the 
power by which one sees. The hindrance called the feeling-of- 
personality is a change by which these two appear to become 
a single essence (svarupa). When there is any kind of failure to 
distinguish him who has the power of the enjoyer from that which 
has the power of being enjoyed, which are as distinct as possible 
and as unconfiised as possible, enjoyment is ready at hand. But 
when each has recovered its own essence, there is Isolation.—How 
is it that [at that time there could be anything] that could be 
called enjoyment ? In this sense it has been said,^ “ He who 
should fail to see that the Self is other than the thinking-substance, 
distinct in nature and in character and in consciousness and in 
other respects, would make the mistake of putting his own 
thinking-substance in the place of that [Self].” 

Having said that undifferentiated-consciousness (avidga) is the cause, he says that 
the feeling-of-personality is the effect, which [in its turn] is supreme {vari^M) 
over passion and the other [hindrances]. 6. When the power of seeing and 
the power by which one sees have the appearance of being a single-self, 
[this is] the feeling-of-personality. The seeing and that by which one sees are 
precisely the two powers of the two, the self and the not-self. That undifferen¬ 
tiated-consciousness {avidya) which is characterized as being the perception of 
a self in what is the not-self, and which has the appearance of being a single 
intended-object, but which, in the strict sense, is not a single self,—this [avidyd'\ 
is the feeling-of-personality. Instead of saying ^ of seeing and of that by which 
one sees ’, he uses the words <power oi> in order to indicate the relation between 
them, that is, the capacity to be an enjoyer and to be objects to be enjoyed.— 
He elaborates the sQtra by saying <:The Self.»—It might be asked, ‘ Why, since 

' This is the sixth fragment of Pahca 9 ikha according to Garbe. Compare Bh. Gi^vi.41. 
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they are perceived as identical, should they not be identical and why should [the 
appearance of] unity hinder the Self ?' In reply he says ^he who has the power 
of the enjoyer . . . that which has the power of being enjoyed.:^ He who has 
the power of the enjoyer is the Self; that which has the power of being enjoyed 
is the thinking-substance. These two are as distinct as possible. If it be asked, 
* Whence comes this distinction ? ’ the reply is, «as unconfused as possible.:^ 
Immutability and other [qualities] are the properties of the Self; mutability and 
other [qualities] are the properties of the thinking-substance. Thus there is no 
confusion. Thus by these words it is asserted that the identity, although 
presented-as-an-idea, is not in-the-strict-sense-ieal.—The words ^Cfailure to dis¬ 
tinguish^ state the fact that hindrances exist. After having given an affirmative 
[line of reasoning], he states a negative [line of reasoning] in the words <^ts own 
essence.:^ The recovery is the discriminative discernment. That another also 
holds this same opinion he says in the words ^In this sense it has been said^ 
byPahca^ikha that 4Cthe thinking-substance.^—«In nature)^ means in its own 
self, which is, at all times whatsoever, pure [of aspects {gam)] ; 4Cin character:^ 
means in its detachment; «in consciousness^ means in its intelligence 
{caUanycL); whereas the thinking-subject is impure and not detached and inani¬ 
mate (jada). Undifferentiated-consciousness (avidya) is the mental state with 
regard to these two [to the effect that they are one] self. ^The mistake^ is a 
subliminal-impression generated by a previous undifferentiated-consciousness; 
or else it is the tamos [quality], because undifferentiated-consciousness is tamos. 


7. Passion is that which dwells ^ upon pleasure. 

That greed [or] thirst [or] desire, on the part of one acquainted 
with pleasure, ensuing upon a recollection of pleasure, for either 
the pleasure or for the means of attaining it, is passion. 

When one feels the discrimination, such states as passion cease. So the feeling- 
of-personality brought to pass by undifferentiated-consciousness {avidyd) is the 
root (nidOna) of such states as passion. Accordingly, directly after the feeling-of- 
personality he gives the distinguishing-characteristic of passion and of the rest 
[of the hindrances]. 7. Passion is that which dwells upon pleasure. Since 
memory [of pleasure] is impossible in the case of one unacquainted with pleasure, 
the text says Acquainted with pleasure.^ Passion for a recollected pleasure 
ensues ^upon a recollection of pleasure.:^ But while a pleasure is in experience 
there is no need of recollection. Since, however, the means for attaining 
pleasure are either remembered or perceived, the passion must ensue upon a 
recollection of pleasure. And even when the means of attaining pleasure are 

See the gloss avhham anu^ete vi^aytkaroii (anukuroantt), p. 281’^ (Calc, ed.), and 

(Mai^iprabha). Compare i. 11, p. 38* the last words of the BhSsya on iv. 28 

(Calc. ed.). See also VScaspati's gloss with Balarama's note. 
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perceived, it is only after remembering that one of this same kind is the source 
of pleasure that he infers that this one is a source of pleasure in so far as it is of 
the same kind. After this follows the desire. He ^plains the words <dwells 
i^on> by the word 


8. Aversion' is that which dwells upon pain. 

That repulsion [or] wrath [or] anger, on the part of one acquainted 
with pain, ensuing upon a recollection of pain, for either the pain 
or for the means of attaining it, is aversion. 

8. Aversion is that which dwells upon pain. The words ^acquainted with 
pain^ are to be explained as [in the] previous [sUtra]. He explains the words 
Kdwells upon) by the word 4Cthat.^ Eepulsion in the sense that it repels. The 
same he elaborates by synonyms, [for instance,] ^wrath.:^ 


ft 

8. The Will-to-live (ahhinivega) sweeping on [by the force of] 
its own nature ‘ exists in this form even in the wise. 

In all living beings this craving for one’s self ceaselessly rises, 
‘ May I not cease to live ! May I live ! ’ This craving for one’s 
self does not arise except in one in whom the experience of death 
resides. And from [the existence] of this [hope] the experience of 
other births is made clear. And this is that well-known hindrance 
[called] the will-to-live. This [fear of death], inconceivable as a 
result of either perception or inference or verbal-communication, 
sweeping on [by the force of] its own nature, as a vision of extermi¬ 
nation, forces the inference that the pangs of death have already 
been experienced in previous births. And just as it is evident that 
this fear is to be found in the unspeakably stupid, so also even in 
the wise, who have some understanding of the prior limit [of 
human lives], [that is, the round-of-rebirths,] and of their final 


' Frofeaeor Deussen quotes most appositely 
Spinoza, Ethica iii. 13, Scholion, Amor 
nihil aliud eat, quam laetitia concomi- 
tante idea cauaae extemae; et odium 
■ nihU aliud, quam trietitia eoncomitanfe 
idea cauaae extemae. 


* See Ruyyaka; Alamldirasarvasva (Kavya- 
maUL 85), p. 55\ interprets the word as 
meaning merely eo ipao or by its own 
nature. Compare Ramananda 7ati in 


1903, p. 30^ vSaan&daahgal^ avaraaa^ 
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limit [that is. Isolation]. Why is this ? Because this subconscious- 
impression, the result of the fear of death, is alike in both fortunate 
and unfortunate. 

8. The will-to-live sweeping on [by the foroe of] its own nature exists in thi*» 
form even in the wise. He discusses the meaning of the tenn <Cwill*to-live^ in the 
words living beings.:^ <CThis craving for one's self^ is the longing for one's 
self expressed in the words «May I not cease to Uve,:^ that is, * May I not become 
non-existent,’ [and also expressed] in the words ^May I live [that is] 

' May 1 be alive {jlvyasomy The longing for one’s self is not possible unless the 
living creature have had residing in himself an experience of death. It is he only 
that has this craving for himself, [that is] the will-to-live, the fear of death. In 
the course of the discussion {prasangatas) he refers by the words, 4CAnd from [the 
existence] of this^ to a heterodox-person (niXstika) who denies that there is 
another birth. From the fact that the present body is being held together, it 
follows that there is an experience of a previous birth. In other words, a birth 
is a conjunction * [of the soul] with a body and sense-organs and feelings which 
are different from those of any previous [conjunction] and are characterized by 
the [definite location] in the collection. This [birth] is experienced [or] attained. 
And it is this [experience or attainment] that is made clear. How i^ this ? In 
reply he says «And this is that well-known will-to-live.» Breaking off the 
sentence in the middle he tells of its hindering character in the word 4Chin- 
drance.2> This [will-to-live] is called a hindrance because it hinders, [that is] 
pains, living-creatures with unkindly actions and the like. He finishes what he 
had begun to say by the words <Csweeping on by its own nature.:^ It has 
a disposition to sweep on by virtue of its own nature in the form of subconscious- 
impressions. But this disposition is not accidental. Even in the case of a worm 
just bom [that is] full of pain and low in intelligence [this disposition] is not 
accidental. He tells the reason for this in the words ^s a result of perception.^ 
This fear of death, being inconceivable, that is, not acquired In this present 
{pratyudUcL) birth as a result of perception or inference or verbal-communication, 
it must be inferred that the pangs of death have been experienced in a previous 
birth. This is the point at issue. For even a child just bom trembles at the 
sight of a murderous thing. And from this peculiar quivering [the child] infers 
the nearness {pratyOsatti) to himself of the experience of death and is found to be 
afraid of it. Thus we see that fear results from pain or from whatever leads to 
pain. Moreover in this birth he has not experienced or inferred or heard of death. 
So we gather that he has known only in a previous [birth] the pains [of death] or 
that which leads to the pain. And from this a memory of himself as he was in that 
condition persists. This moreover does not occur unless there bo subliminal- 
impressions. Furthermore this subliminal-impression [cannot occur] without 
experience and the experience does not belong to this life. Therefore the only 

^ See Qadikara on Brahma-ailtrs ii. 2. 23 with Anandagiri’s gloss. 
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remaining alternative is [a subliminal-impression] from a pre-ezist^t birth. 
Thus there was a connexion with a previous birth.—The word <so (to^)> 
requires a correlative ^‘ust as.^ Thus by supplying the word ^*ust as]^ 
from the sense of the sentence, he shows, in the words ^just as . . . this,^ how 
the meaning of the sentence would be.—^n the unspeakably stupids 
means in the most sluggish intelligences.—He shows [what the kind of] learning 
is by saying ^Csorne understanding of the prior and of the final limits [of human 
lives]. ^ The limit is the end. Now the prior limit of man is the round«of> 
rebirths; the latter is Isolation. He by whom this has been understood from 
things heard or from inferences is called [one who has understanding of the 
prior and of the final limits].—This well-known fear exists [and] has become 
established in the case of the worm and of the wise man. It might be objected 
that in the case of the unwise fear-of-death is conceivable, but not in the case of 
the wise man, since [in him] it has been eradicated by knowledge. Or else if the 
fear-of-death has not been eradicated, it would be eternally present. With this 
in view he asks ^Why is this The answer is because . . . it is alike.^ 
He does not refer to the wise man who has conscious [concentration], but to him 
who discriminates upon the basis of things heard and of inference. This is 
the point. 


10. These [hindrances] [when they have become] subtile are 
to be escaped by the inverse-propagation.^ 

These five hindrances when they have become like burned seeds, 
after the mind which has predominated over the deeds of the yogin 
is resolved [into primary matter], come with it to rest. 

Thus the hindrances have been characterized, and of those which should be 
escaped, four states, the dormant and the attenuated and the intercepted and the 
sustained, have been shown. But ' why is not the fifth state, which is subtile, 
mentioned by the author of the sQtras, inasmuch as it is in the state of burned 
seed ? ’ To this he replies, 10. These [hindranoes] [when they have become] 
subtile are to be escaped, by the inverse-propagation. It is that of course 
which is within the scope of the exertions of man which has been described ; 
but the subtile is not within the scope of a man’s exertions that he might escape 
{h&na) [it]. It may, however, be escaped <by the inverBe-propagation> [that is] 
by a reduction of the mind-stuff, which is an effect and which is characterized by 
the feeling-of-personality, to the state of its own cause, [the thinking-substance]. 
He explains [the sQtra] by the word ^hese.:^ Easy. 


' Compare ii. 2, p. 107^ (Calc, ed.), and the passages given above, at p. 105. 
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But of permanent hindrances consigned to the condition of seeds— 

11. The fluctuations of these should be escaped by means of 
contemplation. 

Those fluctuations of the hindrances which are coarse, after having 
been attenuated by the yoga of action, should be escaped by the 
Elevated {prcLsamkhydna) contemplation until subtilized [and] 
made like burned seeds. And just as a spot of coarse matter upon 
pieces of cloth is first shaken off and afterwards the spot of fine 
matter is removed with an effort and by [some appropriate] means, 
so coarse fluctuations are those whose opposition to hindrances is 
very slight, but the subtile fluctuations are those whose opposition ‘ 
is very great. 

* Now when the hindrances have been attenuated by the yoga of action, by 
directing his exertions towards what, does a man accomplish the rejection 
[of these hindrances] ? * In reply to this he says ^But of permanent hindrances 
consigned to the condition of seeds. ^ By these words he distinguishes them 
from those that have been sterilized (mndhya). He recites the sQtra. 11. The. 
fluctuations of these should be escaped by means of contemplation. He 
discusses [the sQtra] in the words «of the hindrances,^ Now when attenuated 
by the yoga of action these also may be eradicated—themselves and their 
effects—by reducing them to the condition of [their own] causes. [This is 
the] inverse propagation. Thus the coarse fluctuations have been explained. 
When a man’s exertion is [still] within the scope of the Elevation, [the author] 
states what the limit is in the words [beginning] 4CuntiI.^ He elaborates 
the expression ^subtilized^ by saying «bumed.^ On this same point he 
gives a simile in the words ^And just as . . . upon pieces of cloth.^ With 
an effort, such as by washing it [and] by some means, such as an alkaline (k»ara) 
mixture. The likeness between the simile and the thing to which it is com* 
pared lies merely in the fact that there is a coarseness and a subtilty, but not 
in the [fact that they are both] removable by an effort. For this [removal] 
is impossible in the case of hindrances which are to be escaped by the process 
of inverse propagation.—^Those whose opposition is very slight, which have 
been described, are such as have [slight] causes of destruction. Those whose 
opposition is very great are such as have [great] causes of destruction. And 
next below * the inverse propagation as a means of attaining the destruction 

* Some MSS. read prafipakseti. If correct, minute by alkali. Hindrances which 

a case of double sandhi. Corrected in are sustained are attenuated by yoga 

the Benares revision of the Calcutta of action; the attenuated are reduced 

edition. to burned seed by Elevation; the 

* Coarse stains are removed by shaking; burned seed is destroyed by inverse 

minute stains by washing; more propagation, 
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of the hindrances would be the Elevation {praaaihlckyli'Mi^, In view of this 
inferiority the Elevation has been called very slight. 


12. The latent-deposit of karma has its root in the hindrances 
and may be felt in a birth seen or in a birth unseen. 

In this case we have a latent-deposit of the karma of merit and Sf 
demerit propagated * from lust [or] from greed [or] from infatuation 
[or] from anger. And this may be felt either in a birth seen,tOr 
may be felt in a birth not seen. Of these, that [latent-deposit of 
karma] which, in so far as there is keen intensity, proceeds from 
sacrificial formulae [and] from self-castigation [and] from con¬ 
centration, and which is perfected by worship of the I§vara [or] 
of a deity [or] of a sage or magnanimous “ beings, has instantly 
its fruition as a latent-deposit of meritorious karma. Thus [for 
instance] when, in so far as the hindrance is keen, contempt is 
shown again and again to those who have sought protection in 
terror and in sickness and in wretchedness, or again to those 
magnanimous beings who castigate themselves, this [contempt] 
also has fruition^ as a latent-impression of evil karma. Just as 
the youth Nandi 9 vara passed out of the human form and was 
transformed into a divinity, so also Nahu^a, Prince of the Gods, 
passed out from his proper mutation and was transformed into the 
condition of a bi*ute.^ Among these [latent-deposits] there is, in 
the case of those who dwell in the underworlds, no latent-deposit 
of karma which might be felt in a birth seen [in this life]; and in 
the case of those hindrances which have dwindled, there is no latent- 
deposit of karma which might be felt in a birth unseen [that is, in 
another life]. 

‘This may be true. Hindrances [are hindrances] because they hinder [and 
because] they are the causes of birth and of length-of-life and of kind-of- 
experience; and the latent impressions of karma are of this kind {tathd). But 
undifferentiated-consciousness {avidyd) and the other [hindrances do not hinder 

' A better reading vaprabhava, and Siddhanta Kaum. (Nir. Sag. ed.), 

* If mahdnubhava were a title of respect, it 1904, p. 155*. 

would precede the other members of * See Linga Pux. viii. 43. 7-53. 
the compound according to F&n. ii. 2.30 * See MBh. v. 17. 

IG [h. 0.8. n] 
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and are not such causes]. Hove then can undiiferentiated-oonsciousness and 
the %est be called hindrances ? * In reply to this he says 12. The latent- 
deposit of karma has its root in the hindrances and may be felt in 
a birth seen or in a birth unseen. That for whose production and causal 
activity a hindrance is the root,—that [is the latent-deposit of karma]. What 
he means to say is this. The latent-deposit of karma which is the cause of 
birth and of length-of-life and of kind-of-experience has its root in undifferen- 
ti|ted-consciousness. So undifferentiated-consciousness and the rest are also 
the causes of them. — He explains the satra with the words ^In this case.^ 
Tli^t in which all Selves in the round-of-rebirths are latent (dfsrato) is^ a 
latent-deposit {^ayd). The latent-deposits of karma are merit and demerit. 
Merit which is the cause of heaven and similar states occurs when, as a result 
of some desire, there is an inclination for a work which is desirable. Similarly 
there is demerit in such cases as when from avarice another is robbed of his 
money. Likewise there is nothing but demerit in such cases as when from 
infatuation the idea of merit directs itself to killing or something of the kind 
which is demerit. But there is no merit which comes from infatuation. 
Merit does, however, come from anger, as for instance, the case of Dhruva^ 
from anger at the slight [put upon him] by his father [Uttanapada]. For as 
a result of the meritorious latent-deposits of karma which were performed 
in the desire to surpass his father, he obtained a position above the dwellers 
in regions of the sky. Demerit, however, due to anger and resulting in the 
murder of Brahmans is well enough known to every one. He describes the 
double character of this [latent-deposit] by saying ^nd this may be felt in 
a birth seen.^ He describes this that may be felt in a birth seen by saying 
^n BO far as there is keen intensity.^ In their respective order he gives 
examples in the words «Just as Nandi^vara.)^ The dwellers in the under¬ 
worlds are those who make latent-deposits of karma as a result of which certain 
underworlds, such as the Cooking Pot,” are reached. These have no latent- 
deposits to be felt in a birth seen [in this life] For no human body nor any 
kind of mutation of it can endure such torment {vedana) as is to be endured 
by them and uninterruptedly for thousands of yeara. The rest is easy. 


13. So long as the root exists, there wiU be fruition from it 
[that is] birth [and] length-of-life [and] kind-of-experienoe. 

While the hindrances exist, the latent-deposit of karma starts the 
fruition, but not so the cut root of the hindrances. Just as the 

” This sentence is omitted in the BikSner ” Manu xii. 76; Bhag. Pur. v. 25. 13; com- 
MS. might well be a gloss. pare Jataka, vol. iii, p. 43, no. 314. 

' yPf i. 11. 24 with the context. 
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grains of rice, when encased within the chaff, as seeds in an lin- 
burned condition, are fit for propagation, but neither the winnowed 
chaff nor seed in the burned condition is so [fit], similarly the 
latent-deposits of karma, when encased within hindrances, are pro¬ 
pagative of fruition, but neither the winnowed hindrances nor seed« 
in the condition of having been burned by the Elevation (^a- 
samkhydna) [is propagative]. And this fruition is of three kin(|B, 
birth and length-of-life and kind-of-experience. In regard to these 
[three,] this is under discussion, whether 1. one karma is the cause 
of one birth, or whether 2. one karma gives the impulse to more 
than one birth. There is a second discussion as to whether 

3. more than one karma projects more than one birth, or whether 

4. more than one karma projects one birth.. Now it is not true 
1 . that one karma is the cause of one birth. Why so? Because 
if the karma remaining over, accumulated from time-without- 
beginning and innumerable, and [the karma] of the present, should 
not have in their results an order limited [in its time], discourage¬ 
ment would be inflicted upon everybody. And this is prohibited. 
Neither 2. is one karma the cause of more than one birth. Why 
is this ? Because if, while there were more than one kaima, only 
one karma at a time were to be the cause of more than one birth, 
a lack of time for fruition would be inflicted upon the remaining 
karmas. And that too would be prohibited. Neither 3. is more 
than one karma the cause of more than one birth. Why is this 1 
Since it is impossible that more than this one birth should occur “ 
simultaneously, it must be supposed that they occur successively. 
This, likewise, would involve the same difficulty as in the last [case]. 
The result is then 4. the diverse accumulation of latent-deposits of 
karma, whether of merit or of demerit, made between birth and the 
end of life, remains in a relation of subordinate [parts] and a dominant 
[part]. This is made manifest at the ending of life after growing 
compact by one single impulse (ekapraghattakena). After accom¬ 
plishing death, it assumes a rigid form and causes a single birth 
only. And this birth receives its length from that same karma. And 
again in that same length-of-life from that same karma it attains to 
its kind-of-experience. This latent-deposit of karma sinie it is the 
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source of the birth and the length-of-life and the kind-of-experience, 
is said to have a three-fold fruition. Consequently [this] latent- 
deposit of karma is said to have [its limit in] one existence. On the 
other hand [a latent-deposit of karma] which is to be felt in [this] 
seen birth is said, since it is the cause of the kind-of-enjoyment only, 
to originate a single [kind of] fruition [and not a single existence]. 
Or, when it is the source of the length-of-the-life and the kind-of- 
enjoyment, it is said to originate two fruitions, as for instance in the 
case of Nandi§vara or of Nahusa. But this mind-stuff like a fish-net 
made in different shapes on all sides and having, from time without 
beginning, a form-fixed {sammurchitd) by subconscious impressions, 
which are like knots, caused by the experience of the fruition of the 
karma from the hindrances, is spread abroad. Therefore these sub¬ 
conscious-impressions are said to be preceded by more than one 
existence. It is this particular latent-deposit of karma, however, 
which is said to have [its limit] in one existence. Those sub¬ 
liminal-impressions which produce memory^ are said to be sub- 
conscious-impressions {vasand) and these are said to subsist from 
time-without-beginning. But that latent-deposit of karma which 
has [its limit] in a single existence has both a fruition limited [in 
time] and a fruition which is without limit [of time]. Of these 
two [orders], the limitation [in time] (niyamd), [in so far as it has 
its limit in one existence], belongs only to the fruition which is to 
be felt in a birth of [this] seen [life] and which is limited [in time]; 
whereas the fruition which is not to be felt in [this] seen [life] and 
which is without limit [of time] does not [have the limit in time 
which has its limit in a single existence]. Why so ? Because 
that fruition which is not to be felt in [this] seen [life] and which 
is without limit [of time] has three kinds of outcome ^ (gati ): 
Either 1. it is annihilated w^hen this [latter] fruition is 

finished and become unfruitful; or 2. it is cast away (dvdpa-gamanoi) 
into the dominant karma ; or 3. it may continue for a long time, 
subjected to the dominant karma which has a finition limited [in 
time]. Of these [three], 1. the annihilation of [the karma] which is 
finished and become unfruitful is like the annihilation in this present 

’ See iii. 18, p. 230* (Calc. ed.). * Consult ^u-ljda-Kalpa-Druma, p. 846*. 
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world of the dark karma when once the bright karma has dawned. 
With regard to which this has been said, “ Verily indeed karmas 
should be known to be by twos and twos. A single mass madp of 
merit destroys [the dark and the dark-bright] evil ^ [mass]. Wish 
thou then to do well-done deeds. Bight here to thee the wise make 
karma known.”—2. Casting away into the dominant karma: with 
reference to which it has been said “ Should there be a very 
slight admixture of guilt in the sacrifice, it is either to be removed 
or to be overlooked. [Therefore this admixture is] not enough to 
remove the good-fortune [won by merit]. Why [not] ? Because 
in my case there is much other good-fortune. Where then this 
[admixture of guilt] is cast away [into the dominant karma], even 
in heaven it will make only a slight reduction [of merit].”— 
3. When he said, ‘ it may continue for a long time subjected to 
the dominant karma which has a fruition limited [in time],’ how 
was this ? [The ans>^er is], because, in the case of the karma the 
fruition of which is not to be felt in [this] seen [life] and which is 
limited [in time], death is said to be the appropriate cause of the 
manifestation. Not so, however, in the case [of the karma] the 
fruition of which is not to be felt in [this] seen [life] and which is 
without limit [of time]. On the contrary, [in this latter case], 
karma the fruition of w'hich is not to be felt in [this] seen [life] and 
which is not limited [in time], either is annihilated or is cast away 
or is quiescent {updslta) in subjection [to the dominant karma] for 
a long time until the appropriate raanifesting-conditions of the 
cause of the karma bring it close to its fruition. But since of this 
very fruition [of karma] the place or the time or the cause is none 
of them determinable, therefore it is that the ways of karma are 
[known as] mysterious and not easily discernible. Moreover, since 
the general rule is not broken down, even if there be exceptions, 

* The genitive is object of apahanti ac- ® See the careful discussion of this fragment * 
cording to the Varttika, which refers of Pamcafikha in Garbe’s translation of 

to Panini ii. 3. 56. Vacaspatimifra the Saihkhja Tattva EaumudI, 1892, 

makes krsna-ki^naftikle an accusative p> 538, note 2. Compare also 9^4^179^ 

object of apahanti. In this case papa- sutrazc (1861)and Cowell'stranslacion 

A*asya would mean belonging to a sinful (1878), p. 96. 
man (see p. 129®* below). 
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therefore the latent-depcwsit of karma having [its limit in] a single 
existence [must] be acknowledged. ' ; 

[Th« objector says,] * Let this be granted. Since the latent-deposit of karma 
is based upon undiiferentiated-consciousness {avidyO), there may result, after the 
production of knowledge [vidyd% a destruction of undifferentiated-consciousness, 
and so there might not be any subsequent latent-deposit of karma. - Still the 
latent-deposits of karma, done previously and accumulated by the succession from 
time without beginning of innumerable births, being unsettled in their period 
of development, it would be impossible by realizing the effects to cause [these 
latent-deposits] to dwindle in so far as they might be experienced. Because of 
this it would be impossible to cut off the round-of-rebirths.’ To this he 
replies with the satra 13. So long as the root exists, there will be fruition 
from it [that is] birth [and] length-of-life [and] kind-of-experienoe. 
What he means to say is this. The result of the latent-deposit of karma is 
pleasure and pain, and, in so far as both birth and length-of-life have the 
same purpose [as the latent-deposit] and are the necessary consequence of it, 
[these two] are also propagated [by the latent deposit]. Moreover pleasure 
and pain are attached to passion and aversion. And the latter are the necessary 
conditions [for pleasure and pain], since pleasure and pain are not possible 
in the absence of these [that is, passion and aversion]. Furthermore it is 
impossible to say that that wherein a man is pleased or disgusted is not to 
him, as the case may be, either a pleasure or a pain. So this soil of the self 
sprinkled with the water of the hindrances becomes a field propagating the 
fruits of karma. Thus it is true that the hindrances co-operate with the latent- 
deposit of karma for producing also the after-effects of the fruits. So when the 
hindrances are quite cut off, [the latent-deposits] are deprived of this [aid] 
also. Therefore, although the latent-deposits are endless and their period 
of ripening is unsettled, still, when in their condition as seeds, they are burned 
by Elevation {prasamkhyana), they cannot be in a position to bear fruit. 
The sense expressed is made clear by the Comment in the words, 4CWhile . . . 
exist.^ With regard to this same point he gives a simile ^ust as . . . the 
chaff.}^ Although they have their chaff, their condition as seed is burned 
by heat {sveda) and in other ways. He applies the simile to the point-to-be- 
illustrated by saying, ^Csimilarly.^ If it be objected that the hindrances 
cannot be removed, because no [really] existing things are removed, he replies 
in the words, «nor seed in the condition of having been burned by the 
Elevation.^ He shows the threefold character of the fruition in the words, 
^CAnd this.:^ Fruition is that which is brought to fruition or brought to 
pezfecthin by karmas. The first point-under-discussion [1. and 2.] deems the 
unityof karm» to be fixed axd considers whether births are one or more than one. 
/ThiTseibond [8. and 4{], however, deems the manifoldness to be fixed and considers 
\Vihether births are one or more than one. Thus there are four alternatives 
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(wM{pa). Of these he refutes the first with th%^ wdlds ^Now it is not true 
1. that one karma is the capse of one^birth.^ He asks, ^Why so?!^ He gives 
the answer by saying, ^rom time*without-beginning.^ If the karma accumu* 
lated by each birth, one after another, in tiifie Without beginning, and therefore 
innumerable, which remains over after the karma which has been made to 
dwindle in each life, one after another, has been deducted, the ^orld would 
feel discouragement. And this is prohibited. What he means to say is this. 
Since the dwindling of karma is broken-by>intervals (oirUZa), and since [karma] 
is produced in abundance, the latent-deposits pressing one against the other 
and springing up incessantly, in breathless haste, towards their own fhiition,— 
[for this reason] even a very clever man could not determine the oi’der of 
the results. Thus discouragement as regards the following up of meritorious 
[acts] would be inflicted [upon everybody].—He rejects the second alternative 
in the words ^CKeither 2. is one karma the cause of more than one birth.^ 
He asks, «Why is this He gives the answer by saying, «of more than 
one birth.^ If a single karma only belonging to {dhita) more than one birth 
is the cause of a fruition which characterizes more than one birth, then a lack 
of time would be inflicted upon the remaining karmas. And that too would 
be prohibited. Thus in so far as karma would be fruitless, there would be the 
likelihood that it would not be followed up. And if there would be discourage¬ 
ment on the ground that there is no order of fruition limited [in time] (ni^cUa), 
in case one karma is to be uprooted in one life, how much more there would 
be in case one karma must be uprooted during more than one life. For then, 
since there is no chance, [one would infer] that there would be no time [in the 
future] for the fruition of the present karma [and thus again discouragement 
would follow].—He refutes the third alternative with the words, ^Neither 
8. is more than one karma the cause of more than one birth. ^ He gives the 
reason for this in the word, ^this.» Since for those who are not yogins it is 
impossible that more than this one birth should occur simultaneously, it must 
be supposed to occur successively. For if a thousand karmas could simultaneously 
generate a thousand births, there would be—since a thousand karmas would 
have dwindled away—time for the fruition of the remainder and an order of 
results limited [in time]. But there is no such simultaneity of births.—Having 
thus rejected the three propositions, he accepts as the result of the process of 
elimination 4. the proposition which remains, to the effect that more than one 
karma is the cause of one birth, as he says in the words, ^The result is. . . 
births The compound «between-birth-and-the-end-of-life}^ means in the 
interval [that is] between the two, both birth and the end-of-Iife.—[This 
accumulation is] diverse because it gives forth results diversified by pleasures anj^ 
pains. That is dominant which will give its result with absolute intewuty and 
immediately. Whereas that is subordinate which [gives its result^ after a delay.' ^ 
The ^ending-of-life^ is death. ^Made manifesto by it meang, being brought' 
into the presence of that which tends to produce its effects.—By oneil^gle impul^^ 
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means simultaneously. Orowing compact or rolled' together into one lump 
in relation to the effect to be^^produc^ [that is] the.^ext birth, it produces one 
birth only and not more than one birth. And this birth is the human or some 
other state, ^nd this birth receifes its length-of-life from that same 
[would mean that] its life is limited by various periods of time. ^LAnd again 
in that sanip length-of*life from that same karma it attains to its kind>of> 
experienced [would mean that] a direct experience of pleasure and of pain is 
attained. Thus this latent*deposit of karma since it is the source of the birth 
and of the length<of-life and of the kind-of-experience is said to have a threefold 
fruition. He sums up the main statement in the words, 4CGonsequently [this] 
latent-deposit of karma is said to have [its limit in] one existence.d—-Having 
one existence is one existence. [This] compound is in accordance [with 
Pft^ini’s sQtra ii. 1. 49] beginning with the words, A temporal antecedent, 
eka, &C.” The termination [-ika] is in the sense of possession (matmrthi^a).^ 
Thus the meaning [of the compound] is ‘ one who has one existence *. Else¬ 
where the reading is {aikdbha/vika). In this case the d?ia1c termination [-ika] in the 
sense of ' existing in ’ is added to the word * one-existence ’. Then the meaning 
would be that its existing is limited to one birth. Thus having announced 
his main statement, namely, that [this] karma which [has its limit] in one 
existence has a three-fold fruition, he now distinguishes the three different 
kinds of fruition which belong to the karma that is to be felt in [this] seen 
birth and that is a part of this-present-world {aihiJea). By the word ^een» 
he refers, of course, to Nandifvara whose length-of-life in a human birth was 
out off at eight years. [Here] was a particular kind of merit produced by 
a vehement method of keen intensity. This merit had two fruitions in that 
it was the source of the length-of-life and of the kind-of-experience. But in 
the case of Nahusa, since the length of his life had been determined by 
a karma which led him to the attainment of Indra’s position, there was a 
particular kind of demerit, leading only to a kind-of-enjoyment, by reason 
of the contrary [karma] coming from his striking ° Agastya with his heel. An 
objector asks, ‘Have the subconscious-impressions from the hindrances, like 
a latent-deposit of karma, their [limit] in one existence? And [if] the sub- 
conscious-impressions of the experiences of the fruition of the karma are 
favourable to [the pointing out of] the kind-of-experience, then a human being 
reduced to the body of a beast would not experience (hhunjlta) what is proper 
to his species.’ In reply to this he says ^the karma from the hindrances.^ 
B[aving a fixed form {sammurdiita) means rolled together into one lump. He 
describes the subconscious-impression as such in order to distinguish it from 

' Vijfiana Bhiksu glosses the word sem- * This stoiy is given in its setting by 
murehita by prawddhavega (p. 106®) Jacobi in hie article on Agastya 

and by ufmitam or pwtam (p. 107® (Hastings; Cycl. of Rel. and Ethics, I, 

Benares ed.). p. 181*, line 10). 

® Pacini V. 2.115. 
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righ^action (dhanm) and from wrong-action saying Subliminal-impres¬ 
sions which.»—In order to state certain exceptions to the general proposition 
[^t the' latent-deposit of karma] has [its limit in] a single existence he 
prepares the ground by saying «But that. . . which.» By the word ^But}^ 
he shows that there is a distinction from the subconscious-impressions. 
The limitation [in time] of having [a limit in] a single existence is that which 
belongs only to the fruition which is to be felt in a birth of [this] seen [life] 
and which has a limit [in time]; whereas the fruition which is not to be 
felt in [this] seen [life] does not [have the limit in time which has its limit 
in a single existence].—Of what kind then is fruition which is not limited 
in time ? He asks the reason in the words <SiWhy so He tells the reason 
in the words ^Because that.» First he gives one outcome (gati) in the words 
finished the second, in the words ^Cdominant the third, in the words 
^has a limit [in time,]^ Of these three he analyses 1. the first by saying ^Ot 
these [three] ... is finished.)^ Other than the karmas of the mendicant {sam- 
ntfdsin), which are neither bright nor dark, there are only three karmas, the 
dark and the bright-dark and the bright. Now in this world a latent-deposit 
of bright karma, to be obtained by self-castigation and by recitation and by 
other means, when once uprisen [in the mind,] is the annihilator of dark 
[karma] which has not yet given its fruit. And because there is no distinction 
[between the dark and the dark-bright] we must suppose [that it is the 
annihilator] of the many-coloured [that is, the dark-bright karma] by reason 
of the conjunction [of this last] with the dark part. With reference to the 
same the Exalted [Vyasa] cites the Sacred Word when he says, «With regard 
to which this.)^ Verily indeed karmas [should be known to be] «by twos and 
twos,^ that is, the dark and the dark-bright. [These the mass made of merit] 
destroys. Such is the construction [of the sentence]. By repeating the word 
^twos» he indicates that there is a very great number. In reply to the 
question, ‘Belonging to whom’ he says, ^belonging to a sinful.^ In other 
words, belonging to a sinful man. What is it that destroys? To this he 
replies, single mass made of merit.^ Because a collection includes the 
units-of-the-collection (samuMn). Thus the bright latent-deposit of karma is 
described as the third. What he means to say is tliis. This bright latent- 
deposit of karma, which is to be obtained by methods which are free from 
injury to others, is of such a kind, we may say, that although it is single, it 
destroys dark and dark-bright latent-deposits of karma, which are absolutely 
opposed, even when they are in great numbers.—^The word «then 
means therefore.—The word «Wish thou» is middle because Vedic. The rest 

is easy. And so we see (atra) that the power in the uprising of the bright 
karma is so indescribably great that it alone makes the others cease to be. 
But one could not say that they cease because of the pain resulting from recita¬ 
tions and other [right actions]. For a wrong-action (adharma) does not have, as 
its opposite, pain in general, but only that particular kind of pain which is 
17 [h.o.b. it] 
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the effect of itself [that is, the wrong>aotion]. Now the pain resulting from 
recitations and other [right actions] is not their effect. [And if this pain resulting 
from recitations and other right actions] is supposed to be the effect of this 
[wrong-action], then it is needless to make [special] prescriptions of recitations 
and other right actions, because then these [recitations and right actions] could 
be produced {utpatti) merely by the help of those [wrong-actions]. And if [this 
wrong-action] should not produce {mutpatti) [the pain which results from 
recitations and other right actions], then the Cooking Pot [Hell] and other 
[pains] are [specially] prescribed,—[because the wrong-action must result in 
something—and] because, if [Hells and other pains] be not [specially] pre¬ 
scribed, these [Hells] would never be produced at all.* 

Thus all is four-square.—He analyses 2. the second outcome in the word 
^dominant.!^ In the dominant karma, as for instance in the Jyotistoma and 
similar [sacrifices], that which is accessory (a^a) [karma] to this, namely the 
killing of the animal, is cast away [into the dominant karma]. For there are 
two effects of killing and of the other [acts] : 1. since it is prescribed [by the 
tradition] in so far as it is accessory to the dominant [karma], it assists; 
2. since killing is forbidden by the rule “ Let no living being be killed ”, it 
is needless. We see then that [killing], because it is performed as accessory 
to the dominant [karma] and not as being the dominant, ought not immediately 
[dr0,g^ and independently of the dominant [karma] to generate its own fruition, 
a useless result, but that it remains rendering assistance to the dominant [karma], 
the fruition of which has already commenced. And while rendering ^sistance 
to the dominant karma it remains, with reference to its own effect, as seed 
only, and is cast away into the dominant karma. ^With reference to which 
it has been said^ by Pancajikha. The slight admucture of the invisible- 
influence {apurva), which is the dominant [karma] resulting from the Jyotistoma 
and other [sacrifices], with the invisible-influence resulting from the killing of 
the animal and similar [acts] and producing what is not desired {amrtha ),—[this 
admixture] may be removed. For, by doing a certain amount of penance 
it may be removed. Or should a man heedlessly not have gone through the 
penance, [the slight admixture of guilt] comes to fruition at the time of the 
fruition of the dominant karma. In spite of aU this, whatever undesired result 
be generated by this [accessory invisible-influence] may be overlooked. For 
the fortunate {Jcugdla), plunging deep into the great pool of the nectar of pleasure 
brought near by the gathering together of merit, overlook a slight spark of 

' Since however Hells are produced without fore right-actions and the pain result- 

anj special prescription {vidhSna), it ing from right-actions cannot be the 

follows as a general rule that the con- consequences of wrong-actions. Not 

sequences of wrong-actions require no being such a consequence, the pain 

special prescription. But in the case from right-action cannot annihilate 

of recitations and other right-actions wrong-action, 

there is the special prescription. There- 
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the fire of pain brought about by a very little evil. Hence [the alight ad¬ 
mixture] is not enough or adequate to remove or to cause to dwindle good- 
fortune or great merit He asks «Why [not]?» The answer is «the 
good-fortune.^ For in the case of me, the meritorious, much other good-fortune 
exists, the fruition of dominant karma, beginning with the initiatory rites 
and ending with the donations. Where then this admixture is very slight, 
it will make even in heaven, the result of it, a slight commingling of pain, 
that is, a slight reduction from the heaven which, [although] its beginning is 
gained by mixed merit, is [in itself] quite untouched by pain.—He analyses 
8. the third outcome in the words, limited [in time].^ The predominance 
here is conceived as being extremely powerful but not as having accessories. 
And it is powerful in so far as its fruition is without limit [of time], because 
there is no opportunity [for its fruition] at any one time. But in the case 
of [the dominant karma] the fruition of which is without limit [of time] there 
is a weakness, because there is an opportunity [for its fruition] at some other 
time. The continuance for a long time is only in ‘the condition of seed, but 
not as [actively] helping the dominant [karma] because this latter is inde¬ 
pendent. It is objected, ‘ It has been stated that the latent-deposit of karma 
is by the ending-of-life-made manifest at one point of time only. Whereas 
now you say that it continues a long time. How then is the latter 
[statement] not in opposition to the previous [statement]?’ With this in 
mind he asks, 4Chow was this ?» He answers in the words, 4Cnot... in [this] 
seen [life].» The singular number denotes a class. He determines the 
outcome of that which is different from this by the words, 4COn the contrary 
. . . not... in [this] seen [life].^ The rest is easy. 


14 . These [fruitions] have joy or extreme anguish as results 
in accordance with the quality of their causes whether merit 
or demerit. 

<The8e> [that is] birth and length-of-life and kind-of-experience. 
Those with merit as cause have pleasure as result; those with 
demerit as cause have pain as result. And just as the nature of 
this pain is counteractive, so for the yogin, even at the moment of 
pleasure in an object, there is nothing but counteractive pain. 

It has been stated that karma is rooted in hindrances and that fruitions are 
rooted in karma. Now the question is, * of what are the fruitions the root, since 
you say that these are to be renounced ? ’ In reply to this he says, 14. These 
[fruitions] have joy or extreme anguish as results in accordance with the 
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OLuality of their causes whether merit or demerit. He explains the sQtra in 
the words, «<These> [that is] birth and length-of-life and kind-of-experience.^ 
Although birth and length-of-life, since they precede joy and extreme anguish, 
do have the latter as their results,—whereas the kind-of-experience follows the 
rise [in consciousness] of joy and extreme anguish and in fact has its essence in 
the [direct] experience {cmuVhava) of them,—still in so far as being [directly] 
experienced is the same as a kind-of-experience {hJioga), we may suppose that 
[joy and extreme anguish] are results of the kind-of-experience only so far as they 
are the objects of the kind-of-experience. It is objected, ‘ The birth and length- 
of-life and kind-of-experience, which are the results of extreme anguish, are 
things to be rejected {he^a), since they are felt to be counteractive. But why 
should those [fruitions] which have merit as cause be renounced? they have 
pleasure as their result since they are felt to be co-active {amikula). Nor can 
their co-activity, which may be felt by every one, be gainsaid by even a thousand 
verbal communications and inferences. Moreover neither joy nor extreme 
anguish can exist without the other. For while joy is being received, extreme 
anguish, since it cannot be driven off, may also fall to one’s lot, because the two 
have separate causes and because they have separate forms.’ In reply to this he 
says, 4CAnd just as . . . this.^ Although ordinary individuals, at the time when 
there is pleasure in objects, are not conscious of them as counteractive, still 
yogins are conscious of this [counteractiveness]. 


How can this be accounted for ? 

15. As being the pains which are mutations and anxieties 
and subliminal-impressions, and by reason of the opposition^ 
of the fluctuations of the aspects to the discriminat¬ 

ing all is nothing but pain. 

1. For every one this experience of pleasure is permeated with 
passion and is dependent upon animate and inanimate instruments. 
In this case we have a latent-deposit of karma arising from passion. 
Likewise also [a man] hates the instruments of pain and becomes 
infatuated [by the instruments of infatuation]. Thus there is also 
a latent-deposit made by aversion and by infatuation. And in 
this sense it has been said, “ Enjoyment is impossible unless one 
has killed some living creature.” Therefore there is also the 
latent-deposit of karma, effected by killing, belonging to the body. 
Thus it has been said, “ Undifferentiated-consciousness (avidya) 

* This Butra seems io have influenced Umasvati: TattvarthMhigama-sfltra vii. 6. 
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is pleasure in an object of sense That which is the subsi¬ 
dence of the organs because of their satiation with enjojrments is 
pleasure; after there has been a craving, the failure to subside 
is pain. And by the application of the organs to enjoyments 
one cannot make one’s self free from thirst [for enjoyment]. 
Why is this? Since passions increase because-of (aww) applica¬ 
tion to enjoyments, and the skill of the organs also increases. 
Therefore application to the enjoyment of pleasure is not a way 
of approach [to freedom from thirst for objects]. Surely one 
aiming at pleasure and permeated by objects is sunk in the deep 
bog of pain, like the man who, while in fear of the scorpion’s 
poison* is bitten by the poisonous snake. This is the so-called 
painfulness of mutation; it is counteractive; even in a condition of 
pleasure it hinders the yogin himself.—2. Now what is the pain¬ 
fulness of anxiousness ? Every one has the experience of anxious¬ 
ness ; it is permeated by aversion and is dependent upon animate 
and inanimate instruments. II ere we have a latent-deposit of karma 
arising from aversion. And [a man] yearning for the instruments of 
pleasure, throbs in the body and in [the organs of] speech and in the 
central-organ (^anas). Since it then aids or (ca) thwarts others 
by aiding them or by injuring them, it amasses right-actions and 
wrong-actions. This latent-deposit of karma is the result of greed 
and of infatuation. For this reason it is called the painfulness of 
anxiousness.—3. But what is the painfulness of subliminal- 
impressions ? There is a latent-deposit of subliminal-impressions 
of pleasure arising from the experience of pleasure; and there 
is a latent-deposit of subliminal-impressions of pain arising jfrom 
the experience of pain. Thus analogously (evom), while the 
fruition from the karmas is under experience, there is on the other 
hand an accumulation of a latent-deposit of karma. Thus this 
stream of pain from time-with out-beginning, spreading wider and 
wider, agitates even the yogin because its essence is counteractive. 
Why is this? It is because a wise man is like an eyeball. Just 


1 Perhaps an allusion to the phrase mleha- 
khyatir aoidya (ii. 5, Calc. ed. 114’). 

* Colonel Jacob (Second Handful of Popular 


Maxims, 2nd ed., 1909, p. 76) points out 
that Vacaspati uses this nyaya again 
in the TStpatya^ika (1898), p. 53’*. 
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as a fine thread of wool fallen upon the eyeball by its touch gives 
pain, but not so when it falls upon other parts of the body, so these 
pains [from subliminal-impressions] hinder the yogin only, who is 
like an eyeball, but not any other perceiver. But upon the other, 
[not a yogin],—^who casts off the pain received time after time 
which has been brought upon him by his own karma,—and who 
receives the pain cast off time after time,—and who is as it were 
permeated through and through from all sides with fluctuating 
mind-stuff complicated from time-without-beginning with its 
subconscious-impressions,—and who under [the influence of] 
undifferentiated-consciousness (avidyd) conforms [himself] to the 
‘ I-substance ’ and to the ‘ Of me-substance ’ with regard to 
those very things which are to be rejected,—upon him, born again 
and again, the triple anguishes from both kinds of causes, both 
inner and outer, sweep down. This being so, the yogin, having 
seen himself and the whole multitude of creatures borne away by 
this stream of pain from time-without-beginning, seeks refuge in 
the focused-insight (samyag-darpana), the cause of the dwindling 
of all pain.—<And by reason of the opposition of the fluctuations 
of the aspects (guim), —to the discriminating aU is nothing but pain.> 
The aspects {guna) of the thinking-substance in the form of bright¬ 
ness and of activity and of inertia, having become interdependent 
by aid given each to the other, give rise to a presented-idea either 
tranquil or cruel or infatuated, [either one or the other] of just 
these three aspects. “ And because the changes (vrtta) of the 
aspects (guna) are unstable, the mind-stuff is in rapid mutation.” 
Thus we have been told.^ “ The [outer] forms [when developed to] 
a high degree and the [inner] fluctuations [when developed to] a 
high degree oppose each other; but the generic forms co-operate 
with [these when developed to] a high degree.” Thus since these 
aspects (guna) have presented-ideas of pleasure and of pain and of 
infatuation obtained by reliance of one [aspect] upon another, each 
(same) [of them] has the form of each of [the others]. But the 
distinction between them is due to their being either in a subordi¬ 
nate (guna) or in a dominant state. Therefore <to the discrimi- 

' Bj Pa£ca(ikha. Compare iii. 9 and 13, pp. 199* and 204*; iv. 15, p. 298* (Calc. ed.). 
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nating all is nothing but pain.> So the seed out of which this 
huge aggregate of pain grows forth is undifferentiated-consciousness 
{avidyd). And the reason for the failure-of-growth (ahhdva) in 
this \avidyd\ is the focused-insight.—Just as a system of medicine 
has four divisions, [on] Disease [and on] Cause of Disease [and on] 
Health [and on] Kemedy, so this system also has four divisions, 
[on] the Round-of-Kebirth [and on] the Cause of the Round-of- 
Rebirth [and on] Release [and on] the Way to Release. Of these 
[four], the Round-of-Rebirth with its mass of pains is that which 
is to be escaped ; the conjunction of the primary-cause and of the 
Self is the cause of this which is to be escaped (heya); the final 
destruction of the correlation is the escape (hdna); the means 
of escape is focused-insight. In this [focused-insight] he who 
escapes—as he is in himself—can neither be accepted nor rejected 
(heya). For if there be a rejection (hmia), that would involve the 
doctrine of the extermination of him [who escapes]. And ^ if there 
be an acceptance [that would involve] the doctrine [that he has] 
a cause. And ^ by denying both [the rejection and the acceptance], 
we have the doctrine [that the Seer as he is in himself is] eternal. 
This is the focused-insight. 

In order to account for this he introduces the sQtra after first asking the question, 
^How can this be. accounted for?^ The sQtra begins with the word 16.. . . 
mutation and ends with the word disoriminating . . . [The compound in the 
sQtra is analysed,] mutation and anxiety and subliminal-impression—these 
themselves are the pains—it is by these... He describes the painfulness of 
the pleasure in objects of sense in so far as mutations are painful by saying, 
<CFor every one tnis.^ Pleasure is surely impossible unless it be permeated by 
passion. For one cannot possibly say that one finds no happiness in a thing 
and at the same time take pleasure in it. Moreover, since pleasure leads to 
action and action causes a latent-deposit of merit and demerit, there is also 
a latent-deposit of karma produced by passion, because a thing which does not 
exist cannot be produced. Under these circumstances (fada), a man experiencing 
pleasure and feeling attachment to it, feels aversion towards the instruments of 
pain with an aversion that is in an intercepted state. Furthermore, being unable 
to prevent these [instruments of pain] he becomes infatuated. Thus there is 
also a latent-deposit of karma made by aversion and by infatuation. And there 
is nothing contradictory in making infatuation, whose other name is misconcep¬ 
tion, the cause of a latent-deposit of the karma of infatuation also. If it be asked, 

^ Omitted in most MSS. 
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How can a man in love feel aversion or infatuation, since, when he is in love, 
aversion and infatuation are not evidently existent, he replies, ^nd in this 
sense it has been said^ by us when explaining [iL 4] hindrances with intercepted 
states. In this way merit and demerit have been shown as produced by sense* 
activities of speech and mind. Because a mental volition produced by passion, 
so that one wills, * this must be done,’ is also not to be distinguished &om the 
verbal form [of the volition] in so far as it is equally desired. As they say, 
'A volition with desire does not go beyond intended*objects which can be 
expressed by words.’ He also shows a latent'deposit of karma belonging to the 
body in the words, Impossible . . . unless one has killed Hence authors 
of the Law Books say [Manu iii. 68, Visnu Ux. 19], ** Five kinds-of-slaughter are 
open to the householder.” The objector says, 'This maybe true. Yet it is not 
fitting that a yogin should reject pleasure in objects-of-sense which can be felt 
by anybody. For that would be running counter to experience.’ In reply to this 
he says, ^it has been said, " Undifferentiated-consciousness (avidtfa) is pleasure 
in an object-of-sense by [us when] showing [iL 5] that undifferentiated- 
consciousness is characterized by four kinds of misconceived ideas. The ancient 
sages {vrddJia) do not pay heed to anything merely at the first impression. 
There is of course, merely at the first impression (dpatatas), an experience which 
any one can feel of pleasure which follows even after eating food mixed with 
sweet poison ; but after a lapse of time there is no pleasure. And as such it has 
been shown by The Exalted [Ifvara in the Gita xviii. 38], “ After there has been 
contact of the sense-organs with objects, that pleasure which is at the beginning 
like nectar and in the course of time like poison is known to be full of rajas.** 
He raises a doubt by saying, ^Cwhich . .. with enjoyments.^ Tlie objector says, 
‘ We do not accede to the statement that pleasure is the joy4n objects. On the 
contrary, when men are not satiated and when their minds are afflicted with 
yearnings for one object after another, it is the very thirst itself that is the 
great pain. And this [thirst] does not subside unless enjoyment follow. 
Furthermore the full subsidence of this [thirst] is not perme^d with passion 
and similar [states of mind]. Thus it cannot be said that this subsidence has 
the painfulness of mutation.’ This is the point.—4CBecausq of their satiation^ 
means: Because the thirst [for enjoyment] has dwindled, there is a subsi¬ 
dence of the organs, in other words, there is no activity [of the organs] with 
regard to objects-of-sense. He makes this same clear by a negative instance 
in the words ^Carising from a craving.^ He rebuts an objection with the words 
<CA.nd ... by the organs . . . not.» The word ^because of {anu)^ is used in 
the sense of cause. It is true that the dwindling of thirst [for objects] is the 
fiawless^ pleasure. But application to enjoyment is not the cause of this 
[dwindling of thirst]; but it is the cause of the thirst which is just the opposite 
of this [dwindling of thirst]. Just as they say,® “Lust by the enjoyment of 

* Without the flaw of »v7^a. Naradiya Furana xxxiii. 38; Linga 

® Sec Manu ii. 9,4 ; Visnu Puraga iv. 10. 9; Pura^^a Ixvii. 17. 
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lusts never subsides; just as by the butter-oblation the flames flare up yet 
once again.”—The rest is without obscurity.—2. He asks a question with regard 
to the painfulness of anxiety in the words, 4CNow what?:^ The answer is 
«eveiy one.^ As everybody knows what it is, he does not make a detailed 
statement of it as such. And the detailed statement is analogous to that of the 
painfulness of mutation.—3. He asks about the painfulness of subliminal- 
impressions by saying ^vvhat?^ He gives the answer in the words ^the 
experience of pleasure.^ For an experience of pleasure gives rise to a subliminal 
impression and this to a memory of pleasure; and this to a passion; and this to 
movements of th| central-organ and of the body and of [the organ of] sp^h ; 
and this [gives rise] to merit and demerit; from these [comes] the experience 
of fruition; from this a subconscious-impression. Thus there is a beginningless 
[chain]. Here the connexion should be understood in this way. There is 
a memory of pleasure and of pain according to the variation in the degree of the 
subliminal-impressions of pleasure and of pain; and from this comes passion 
and aversion; from these two come karma; from the kaVmas, fruition. Streaming 
on in this way the stream of pain hinders the yogin only, but not the other 
perceiver, [that is] any ordinary person, as he says in the words CThus this . . . 
from-time-without-beginniAg.» But the triple anguishes sweep down upon the 
other. This is the construction [of the sentence].—In so far as the two 
anguishes, that from the gods and that fiom the elements, are [each] external, 
their unity is emphasized.—Since it is a fluctuation in the mind-stuff, undifieren- 
tiated-consciousness {avidi/a) is said to be ^fluctuating mind-stuff.^ Under [the 
influence of] this, «with regard to those very things which are to be rejected^ 
[that is] with regard to the thinking-substance and the organs and the body and 
so on [as the ‘I’,] and with regard to wife and children [as the ‘of me’], «he 
conforms [himself] to the ‘ I-substance ’ and to the ‘Of-me-substance.’;^ Thitf 
being the case, there is no other I'efuge for him than the focused-insight. So 
he says ^This being so.^ This being so, he has mentioned the extrinsic 
{aupadhika) painfulness of the pleasure in objects as a result of mutation and 
of subliminal-in^ressions and of contact with anxiousness. He [now] indicates 
the intrinsic [painfulness] by saying ^<And by reason of the opposition of the 
aspects {guna).y:S> 'He explains [this part of the sQtra] by saying ^brightness.^ 
Brightness and activity and inertia are the forms, in so far as they are forms 
of the thinking-substance, which enter into mutation. The aspects [guna) are 
sattva and rajas and iamas [and they] are interdependent upon each other. They 
give rise to either a tranquil (its essence is pleasure), or 2. a cruel (its 
essence is pain), or Anally (eva) 3. an infatuated (its essence is dejection) 
presented-idea of [these] three aspects, although its form is an experience of 
pleasure. And not even this mutation of this [thinking-substance] having such 
a presented-idea as its form is fixed. Because of this he says <C“And because 
the changes of the aspects {guna) are unstable, the mind-stuff is in rapid muta¬ 
tion.”^ It is objected, ‘ [There is] one presented-idea; how can it at one time 

1 g [h.o.b. 17] w 
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make known tranquillity and cruelty and infatuation, which are opposed to each 
other?’ In reply to this he says, «“The [outer] forms [when developed to] 
a high degi’ee and the [inner] fluctuations [when developed to] a high degree 
oppose each other.”» The «form8» are the eight states^ (bham) beginning 
with right-action. The ^Cfluctuations)^ are pleasure and so on. So in this case 
wrong-action, sinceatisin such # condition [of high development], is opposed by 
right-action when it is in process of fruition. Similarly with knowledge [and] 
with passlonlessness [and] with power [as well as] with pleasure and so on their 
corresponding contraries are in opposition. But the generic * forms, which are 
not actively moving forth, since they do not oppose [those whi^h are developed] 
to a high degree, co-operate with those which are actively moving forth. The 
objector says, * We know [all] this. Yet how can pleasure in objects have an 
intrinsic painfiilness ? ’ In reply to this he says, ^Thus since these.^ Because 
the material cause [of both] is not different and becausO their essence is the 
material cause, there is also no difference in the material effects 
‘ So then is this identity absolute ? If so, the difference [between the two terms] 
in the attributive relations of the thinking-substance would not be possible.* 
In reply to this he says, ^n a subordinate or in a donunant.}^ In relation to 
the generic element {dtman) there is subordination; in relation to the element 
[which is developed] to a high degree there is dominance. So both extx’insically 
and intrinsically {svabhdvutas) <to the discriminating all is nothing^but pain.> 
Consequently by men of insight pain should be escaped {hepa). And it cannot be 
escaped unless its cause (niddna) be escaped. Moreover it cannot be escaped 
unless its cause be thoroughly understood. So he shows what its radical cause 
is in the words, ^o ... of this.^ That seed out of which the aggregate of pain 
grows forth [or] arises. He shows the reason for the eictermination of this 
"growth in the words ^And ... in this.^ Now he shows thatf this system which 
has entered upon its activity for the sake of showing favour [h 1] to all is similar 
to another system of the same kind by saying, ^ust as.i^ [A system described 
as being of four divisions] is one of which there are the four divisions, that is, 
four compactly arranged paits.—It is objected, ‘ Why is there nJI^ a contradiction 
when you said that pain is to be escaped and when you [now] describe the 
round-of-rebiith as something to be escaped ? ’ In reply to thiS he says ^Of these 
[four], .... with its mass of pains.)^ That, by doing which undifferentiated- 
consciousness {uvidya) makes the round-of-rebirth, [that cona|[itutesj its special 
form of activity which is the cause of the round-of-rebirths. This he describes 
in the words, ^of the primary cause and of the Self.J^ Be tells what liberation 
is in the words, «of the correlation.» He tells what the means of liberation 
are in the words, «the means of escnpe.» Some® there are who regard the 
extermination of him-who-escapes as he is in himself—yto be liberation, 

1 Right-action, knowledge, passionlessness, * The unspecialized forms. See iii. 44. 

power, and their oppowtes. See * The Yogacara school of Buddhists. 

Samkbya Ear. id. * 
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In this sense they say, “Like the blowing-out {nirv&na) of a lamp is the deliver¬ 
ance of this anguished' (tapin) [mind].” Others * again teach that, as a result 
of the extermination of the hindrances with their subconscious imprei^ons, 
purified mental-states (mjnana) are produced; and that this itself is liberation. 
In reply to these he says, ^In this [focused-insight].^ In this case he first 
finds fault with the escapeKby saying, ^For i| there be an escape .. . for him.^ 
Since no rational man ever exerts himself to exterminate himself. It is objected, 
' We see some persons, all of whose pleasures are uprooted by intense disease and 
who drag about their bodies, as it were, lad^n with pain, striving to exterminate 
themselves.’ True, he says in reply, there are a few such. But not of this kind 
are men living in [the ordinary]|round-of-i'ebirth. [For] their lot is to enjoy diverse 
and strange and celestial delights. Even those [others], however, are evidently 
desirous of liberation. Accordingly we should not concede that liberation is 
the extermination bf*him#who escapes—as he is in himself—since that would 
involyefrhat is pot one of the aima of man. The objector says, * Very well then^ 
let us say that, he who escapes—^as he is in himself-^is something that may be 
accepted.’ In reply to this he nays, ^And if them be an acceptance^. . . the 
doctrine [that he has] a cause.» For if there be an acceptance [of him], then, 
becatfse he would be impermanent in so far as he is an effect, he might also fall 
even from [his] state of liberation. For libei'ation is deathlessness. And [we 
could] not [say] that an uninterrupted succession of purified mental-states is 
deathless. Because the uninterrupted series, over and above the members-of-the- 
series {samtanin), not being anything [perceptibly] real, does not exist; and 
because the members-in-the-series are not permanent. Therefore we should 
strive to have such a theory as [would teach that the Self as he is in himself is] 
eternal. For this being so, liberation (apavarga) might be [one of] the aims of 
men. So he says, -«And by denying both.» Consequently, liberation is nothing 
but [the Seer] abiding in himself [i. 3]. Precisely this is the right pointi»f view. 

'This same system is set forth in its four divisions. 

16. That which is to be escaped is pain yet to come. 

Pain past, that is, transferred beyond experience, cannot properly 
be called {pakse vartafe) a thing to be escaped. And present pain in 
its own moment [of existence] has attained experience; so it cannot 
at the next moment be so changed that it can be escaped. Conse^- 
quently only that pain which is yet to come is that which, hinders 
the yogin only, wh0 is like an eye-ball,® but [this does] not [hinder] 
any other pe^eiver. Only this pain becomes so changed that it 
may be escaped. 

* The BikSher MS. reads eefasa iti. Tapin ® The Madhyamika school of Buddhists, 

appears to bet'correct instead of login. * Compare ii. 15, p. 134® (Calc. ed.). 
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«This same system is set forth in its four divisions.^ 16. That which is to be 
escaped is pain yet to come. The words ^yet to come:^ exclude the past and 
the present He makes this consistent by saying ^pain past.^ If it be 
objected that present pain now in experience is not to be transferred beyond 
experience, he replies <CA.nd present.^ Easy. 


Therefore the cause of this same thing that is described as some¬ 
thing to be escaped is once more specified. 

17. The correlation of the Seer and the object-of-sight is the 
oanse of that which is to be escaped. 

The Seer is the Self conscious by reflection of the thinking- 
substance. Objects-of-sight are all exteriial-aspects (dharma) 
which have struck upon the sattva of the thinking-substance. So 
this same object-of-sight giving its aid, like a magnet,^ by the mere 
fact of being near, becomes, by reason of its being an object-of-sight, 
the property of the Self, its proprietor, whose nature is seeing^ It 
becomes changed into an object upon which experience operates,— 
in so far it has the nature of another. Having acquired [this new] 
being, although self-dependent, [it becomes] by serving one-not- 
itself,“ dependent on one-not-itself. The correlation of these two, 
the power of seeing and the power by which one sees, is from time- 
without-beginning and is effected for [two] purposes. [This corre- 
lafjon ^is] the cause of that which is to be escaped, in other words, 
the cause of pain. And in this sense it has also been said, “ By 
avoidance of the cause of correlation with this [thinking-substance] 
the antidote for pain would be absolute.’* Why [would this be so] ? 
Because we know the antidote to prevent the cause of pain. For 
example, we know that the liability-to-scratches inheres in the 
sole of the foot, the power to scratch inheres in the thorn, 
the prevention [of scratching] is either by not stepping with the 
foot upon the thorn or by stepping [upon it when the sole 
of the foot] is covered by a foot-protector. Whoever understands 
these three [scratch and cause and prevention] has begun the 
antidote therefor and is not exposed to the pain fi^ scratches. 

* Compare i. 4, p. 17*; ii. 18, p. 143*; iv. 17, 300^ (Calc. ed.). 

* Compare iv. 24. 
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Why [is this] ? Because of his power to apperceive the three-fold 
character, [of the case]. And to resume the argument {atrdpi)j the 
sattva^ the castigated, comes under the ownership of rajas^ the 
castigator. Why [so] ? Since it stands in a passive relation to 
the activity of the castigator. The act of castigation affects 
the sattva as a passive object, but does not aflPect the immutable 
and inactive Soul {Ji^etrajna). [Why inactive ?] Since it has 
objects shown to it. But if the sattva be under castigation, the 
Self, it appears, conforming itself to the form of this \sattva\ is 
itself castigated along with [the sattvob]. 

That which is to be escaped has been described. Its cause {nidO/nd) is [now] 
described 17. The correlation of the Seer and the objeot-of-sight is the cause 
of that which is to be escaped. He tells of the $eer himself in the words 
4CThe Seer .. . conscious by reflection of the thinking-substance.)^ The intelli¬ 
gence {ciii) belonging to the Self (Pums), although it is detached, becomes con¬ 
scious by reflection of the thinking-substance, and this consists in the thinking- 
substance being imaged {dtaya) [in tlie intelligence]. It is objected that ‘ even if 
this be so, [the Self] could see the thinking-substance only, but could not see 
the various things {qahdadi) which are absolutely shut off [from it] ’. To this he 
replies, ^Objects-of-sight . . . the (sattva) of the thinking-substance.)^ When by 
the channel of the senses the thinking-substance enters into mutations having 
the forms of various tilings and when ii is an object-of-sight, the various things, 
the external-aspects, are also objects-of-sight. It is objected, ‘ In so far as the 
thinking-substance has assumed the form of these [things], it may have the form 
of the various things. But if, in the case of the Self, his relation to the think¬ 
ing-substance be assumed, he would be mutable. Yet if there be no relation 
between them, how can the various things, although present in the (sattva) of 
the thinking-substance, be objects-of-sight? For surely an object-of-sight not 
in relation with‘the Seer cannot be called an object-of-sight.* To this he replies, 
^this same object-of-sight.)^ All this has been given in detail by us in Book First, 
where we showed [i. 7, p. 22] that the sattvaot the thinking-substance, although not 
in combination with intelligence (caitanya), in so far as it is absolutely clear, still, 
in so far as it contains the image (Mmha) of the intelligence, seems to come into 
a balanced state [with the intelligence] and [so] experiences the various things. 
Hence tSao the Seer, enjoying within himself the pleasures and other [experi¬ 
ences] offered by the sattva of the thinking-substance which has entered into 
mutation in the form of the various things, becomes the proprietor. And the 
sattva of the thinjdng-substance [having mutations] of such a .kind becomes his 
property. So this same sattva of the thinking-substance, containing the forms 
of tile various things, becomes the object-of-sight; and being like a magnet, it 
becomes the property of the Self whose nature is seeing and who is the proprietor. 
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Why [is this] ? He says, «the experience.^ Because [the aattva of the think¬ 
ing-substance] is changed into an object upon which experience operates. The 
«experience» is the enjoyment on the part of the Self; the ^operation:^ is the 
activity ; the ^object^ is the condition of being enjoyed ; because it is ^changed 
into^ this, it becomes the property [of the Self].—The objection is made, * How 
can the sattva of the thinking-substance, which is luminous in itself, be the 
object of an experience ? ’ In reply to this he says, 4Cin so far as it has the 
nature of another.^ For if the sattva of the thinking-substance were really like 
the intelligence {cdita/nya), it would be luminous in itself. But it has acquired 
[this new] being, it is property (sva), it is other than intelligence (caitanya), and 
inert in nature. Therefore it is the object of the experience on the part of this 
[intelligence]. It is objected, ‘ One thing is dependent upon another thing, when 
in some way or other it exerts itself for the sake of the other. Whereas the 
sattva of the thinking-substance does not in any way exert itself for the Self 
which is detached [fmm it]. And how can [the thinking-substance] be depen¬ 
dent on this [intelligence] ? And this being so, it cannot be an object upon 
which [the Self] opt ies.’ In reply to this he says, although self-depen¬ 
dent.^ «By serving the purpose of one-not-itself,» by serving the purpose of 
the Self, it becomes ^dependent on one-not-itself,^ dependent upon the Self. 
The objector says, ‘ This relation between the power of seeing and the power by 
which one sees must be either natural or accidental. If it be natural, since the 
two terms of the relation are permauent, the relation is one that cannot be exter¬ 
minated ; and this being so, the round-of-rebirth would be permanent. But if it 
be accidental, then in so far as hindrances and karma and its subconscious-im¬ 
pressions are fluctuations of the inner-organ, the former exist only so long as 
the inner-organ exists, and if at the same time (ca) the inner-organ is to have 
these as its cause, there would bo the fault of mutual interdependence; and 
[you could not explain this fault away by bringing in a series without begin¬ 
ning,] because it is impossible that there should be anything from time-with¬ 
out-beginning at the beginning of the creation, for then the round-of-rebirth 
would not be produced at all. On which point it has been said, “ Even in the 
opinion of those who think that the Self is not an agent, how can the aspects 
{guno^ bring about the very first activity ? For then karma does not yet exist. 
Neither is there then an erroneous idea nor passion nor hatred nor similar 
[hindrances]. For all these are fluctuations of the central-organ and the central- 
organ has not been produced at that time.” * This doubt he removes by the 
words, «The correlation of these two, the power of seeing and the p6wer by 
which one sees, is from time-without-beginning and is effected for [two] 
purposes.}^ It is true that the relation is not natural, but accidental. But it is 
not to be supposed that it has a beginning. For in so far as it is the result of a 
cause (nimitta) which is from time-without-beginning, it itself is also from time- 
without-beginning. Furthermore the uninterrupted succession of hindrances 
and karma and subconscious-impressions of these is from time-without-beginning. 
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And although at the time of [each] reversal of creation [this succession] has 
been reduced to the state of equipoise {sdmya) in the primary cause, stiU at the 
beginning of a creation it becomes again as before, just as some kinds of plants' 
{udJbhijja)^ reduced at the end of the rains to a state of earth, when the rains 
[return], assume again their prope*/orm. More than once this has been made 
known previously. In so far as it brings it to growth, undifferentiated-con||cious* 
ness is the cause of the correlation; in so far as it is the reason for [its] stability, 
the purpose of the Self is the cause. For this [conjunction] is stable by virtue 
of this [purpose of the Self]. It is this that is stated in the words, ^effected for 
[two] purposes.^ ^And in this sense it has also been said)^ by Pahcafikha.^ 
«By conjunction with this^ means by conjunction with the thinking-substance. 
This same is the cause of pain. By the avoidance of this [conjunction] this 
antidote for pain would be absolute. So what is implied is {artMt) that pain 
results from a failure to avoid it. In connexion with this same point he states 
an extremely well-known simile in the words, ^For example.^ ^CA foot-pro¬ 
tector^ is a sandal. An objector says, ' Let this be granted. But if it be said 
that correlation with the aspects {gum) is the cause of the castigation, then we 
must say that the aspects igutia) are castigators. And since the action of casti¬ 
gating dues not remain within the agent, as is the case in such an [intransitive] act 
as being, we must expect some other thing to be castigated. And the Self is not 
the passive object of tliis [act] as being something to be castigated, for in so far as 
he is immutable, it is not fitting that ho should be such as to [reap] the conse¬ 
quences which come from actions. Therefore we come to the result that the act 
of castigating, which is concomitant with the thing castigated, ceases when [the 
thing castigated] also ceases, just as there is absence of smoke when fire is lack¬ 
ing.’ So he says, «And to resume the argument.... the castigator.)^ It is 
the aspects {gum) only that are in the relation of castigated and castigator. Of 
these [three], sattva, because it is soft like the sole of the foot, is the object to be 
castigated. Whereas rajas, inasmuch as it is keen, is the castigator. This is 
the point. He asks, ^Why [so] That is to say, why is sattva alone, and 
not the Self, the object to be castigated ? He gives the answer in the words, 
<ikh&^8aitva as a passive^ object.^ ‘Is not then the Self castigated at all? If 
so, let it be the inanimate sattva that receives the castigation. What does it 
matter to us ? ’ In reply to this he says, ^Siuce it has objects shown to it. But 
if the sattva be under castigation, the Self, it appears, conforming itself to the 
form of this [sattva) is itself castigated along with [the sattva).'^ The cause of its 
being castigated along with it is that objects are shown to it and this has been 
explained previously [L 4]. 

* The frog’s body {manduka-deha) is used • 1. kartar kantaka rajas tapaka 

as the simile in i. 19, p. 51'* (Calc.ed.). 2. kriya hheda abhibhava tapa 

* This is the seventh in Garbe’s collection 3. karma pEdatala sattva tapya 

of Fahca^ikha's fragments, Festgruss 4. upaya padatra^a vireka parihara 

an Roth, p. 79. 
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He tells what the object-of-sight itself is. 

18. With a disposition to brightness and to activity and to 
inertia, and with the elements and the organs as its essence, 
and with its purpose the experience and the liberation [of 
the Self ],—[this is] the object-of-^ght. 

The sattva has the disposition to brightness; the rajas has the 
disposition to activity; the tamas has the disposition to inertia. 
These aspects {guna) with the [three] sepai*ate parts influencing 
each other,—with external-aspects (dharma) in conjunction or in 
separation,—^with limitations ’-in-extent (murti) brought about by 
basing them upon an interdependence of one upon another,— 
with separate powers, although in subservience to each other, 
still unconfiised,—with conformations (anupdtin) according to 
various disparate and comparate powers,—with their presence 
manifested at the time when they become dominant,—with their 
existence, although subordinate to the dominant [aspects] yet from 
their functional-activity {vydpara) inferred as included in the 
dominant,—with their faculties employed as effective for the 
purposes of the Self,—with their aid given, like that of a magnet, 
from the mere fact of being near,—following without any external 
cause after a fluctuation of any one of themselves—these aspects 
(guna) are denoted by the word primary-cause. And this is called 
<the object-of-sight.> This same object-of-sight enters into muta¬ 
tion as elements and as organs,—as elements such as earth and 
the others in coarse ^ and in subtile [form]. It enters likewise into 
mutation as organs such as the organ-of-hearing (protra). But it 
is not without an impelling force. On the contrary, it acts only 
by accepting an impelling force. For the object-of-sight exists for 
the sake of the experience and the liberation of the Self. Of these 
[two], experience is the ascertainment of things with desirable 
qualities and of things with undesirable qualities so long 
as this [ascertainment] does not divide [the Self from the 
thinking-substance]. Liberation is the ascertainment® of the 

* Compare iii. 44, p. 254^ (Calc. ed.). of Balamma in notes 1 and 2 of p. 144 

* This refers forward to the important and (Calc. ed.). 

peculiardefinitions of coarse and subtile ’ Compare drastuh avarSpopalahdhih so 

in iii. 44. See the illuminating words 'pavargah, ii. 28, p. 157^ (Calc. ed.). 
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enjoyer himself. Thus there is no other process-of-knowing 
in addition to these two. And in this sense it has been said,^ 
“ But he who in the three aspects (guna) which are agents and in 
the Self which is not an agent,—but which is of the same kind in 
some respects and of a different kind in other respects,—sees all 
the produced states presented to the fourth, the witness of their 
action—he has no suspicion that there is another kind of know¬ 
ledge [the pure intelligence].” ‘ How is it that these two, expesrience 
and liberation, made by the thinking-substance and existing in the 
thinking-substance only, are attributed to the Self?’ Just as 
a victory or a defeat on the part of actual fighters * is ascribed to 
their commander, for he as we know is the experiencer of the 
result, so bondage and release, existing in the thinking-substance 
only, are ascribed to the Self. For he as we know has the 
experience of the results of these. Bondage is of the thinking- 
substance only and is the failure to attain the purposes of the Self. 
Release is the termination of the purpose of the Self. Thus it is 
that processes-of-knowing and processes-of-retention and compre- 
hensions-of-particulars ® {iiha) and removals-of-faults (apoha) and 
real-knowledge and the will-to-live, [all] existing in the thinking- 
substance, are assumed to exist in the Self. For he as we kno^ 
has the experience of the results of these. 

He explains the object-of-sight by the satra beginning with the word 18. . . . 
brightness and ending with the words objeot-of-sight. Brightness is a 
portion of the sattva ; it is influenced by dejection which is a quality of tamas 
or by pain which is a quality of rajas. Similarly it must be understood in 
the case of the quality of rajas and the rest. It is this that is stated in the 
words ^with the [three] separate parts influencing each other.^ ^With 
external-aspects (dharma) in conjunction or in separation^ with [or from] the 
Self. As it is written [^vet. Up. iv. 5], “ One male goat [i.e., the unborn soul] 
has pleasure in leaping upon the one female goat [i.e. primary matter] which is 


^ This is Garbe’s eighth fragment of Paiica- 
gikha. It is introduced to support the 
statement that experience consists in 
determining the nature of the gums 
which have been identified with the 
Self. Although the three gums are 
active agents, the indiscriminating 
man looks upon all things as the deeds 
19 [h.o.b. jt] 


of the Self, who never acts, who is 
different in nature from the gums, and 
who merely witnesses their changes. 
He does not suspect the existence of 
an intelligence which is an insight 
discriminated from the gunas. 
Compare L 24, p. 55® (Calc, ed.). 

See Nyaya-sutra i. 1.40. 
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red and white and black and which brings forth many offspring like herself; 
while another male goat deserts her after having enjoyed her.*’—Lunitations'in* 
extent, such as earth, are those which have been brought about by basing them 
upon interdependence of one upon another. The objector says, * This may be 
true. When a quiescent idea is to be produced by sattva, since rajas and tavms 
also, in so far as they are accessory to sattva, are the causes of this [idea], 
there is a power in them. If this be so {iti), and whenever rajas or tamos might 
be principal, then always a quiescent idea might arise, not a cruel nor an 
infatuated one, just as in the case when sattva was dominant.’ In reply to this 
he sayl, 4Cwith separate powers, although in subservience to each other, still 
unconfused.^ Let it be granted, when a quiescent idea is to be produced, that 
rajas and tamos are in an accessory relation, still their powers are not com* 
mingled. For the fact that their powers are not commingled may be inferred 
from the fact tliat there is no commingling of effects. Whereas effects of the 
quiescent and cruel and infatuated forms are seen to move actively forth in so far 
as their form is uncommingled. Thus it is established that the powers are 
unconfused. The objector says, ‘ Suppose this be granted. If the powers are 
unconfused, then the aspects {guna) cannot bo supposed to work harmoniously 
together. Evidently things whose powers are different never have effects that 
are produced by a harmonious working together. Threads, for instance, and 
lumps of earth and dry grasses do not work harmoniously together and produce 
a jar.’ In reply to this he says, «with conformations according to various dis¬ 
parate and comparate powers.5^ Although the power of serving as material 
cause is in [a thing which is] comparate [with its effect], and not elsewhere, 
and although the power of serving as co-operative [cause may be] in disparate 
things, still when it is a water-jar that is to be generated, it is not in the 
power of the dry grasses to serve even as co-operative [causes], and this being 
so, these [grasses] do not work harmoniously with thi-eads. This is the point. 
—[He analyses the compound.] Those are referred to whose character it is 
to conform to certain kinds of powers with regard to possible disparates and 
comparates.— CAt the time w’hen they become dominant.» When a super¬ 
normal body is to be generated, the sattva is dominant and the rajas and tamas 
are accessory. Similarly when a human body is to be generated, the rajas 
is dominant and the sattva and tamas accessory. Likewise when an animal 
body is to be generated, the tamas is dominant and the sattva and rajas 
are accessory. Thus these aspects {guna) have their presence manifested at 
the time when they become dominant. In other words, they contribute to 
the effect in proportion as they become reintensified. And the word 
«dominant^ is to be taken as the abstract form of dominance ^ {hhavapradhana). 

^ He wishes to exclude the other meaning this word has the sense of ‘dominant ’ 

of pmdhana, that is, primary cause. and of ‘ primary cause ’. See Fa^. 

Just as ‘ one and two ’ have an iii. 4. 69. 

abstract and a particular sense, so also 
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Just as [in the phrase of Panini’s satra i. 4. 22,] “The dual and singular are 
used in case of two and one ”, [the words two and one are] in this case to be 
understood as twoness and oneness; in other cases [such as of measurable 
numbers], they are to be understood as two and as one.—An objector says, 
‘At that time [of dominance], it is possible to say that the dominant.exists in 
so far as it is in its intense form. But is there any source-of-valid-ideas [to 
prove] the real existence of its accessories which are not in the intense form ? * 
In reply to this he says, <^lthough subordinate.^ Although not intensified, 
still, because they have no discrimination [to recognize that they are themselves 
inanimate], and [yet] because they do work harmoniously together,—from the 
mere fact of their functional-activity in so far as there is co-operation, 
—their existence is inferred as being included in the primary cause. The 
objector says, *We may grant that the aspects (guna) have faculties and 
work harmoniously together, but why do they perform this [co-operation]? 
For surely just because one says there is a faculty, one generates no 
[actual] effect on the ground that there may not be any cessation in the 
production of effects.’ In reply to this he says, ^employed as effective for 
the purposes of the Self.» After this [purpose has been effected], when all 
the purposes of the Self have been ended, the aspects [afterwards] cease and 
produce no effects. This is what he means to say. If it be asked, ‘ How can 
a thing which does not aid the Self, use impelling force as being a purpose of the 
Self,’ he replies ^id given meiely by being near.» It is objected that ‘ thS 
impeller of the aspects is a cause characterized only as being merit and demerit; 
but can [these aspects be made to produce effects] when impelled by the purpose 
of the Self ? ’ In reply to this objection he says, ^without any external 
cause.:^—[He explains the phrase.] «The rest:^ [of the aspects], even «;with- 
out any external-cause {pratgaya)'^ [or] efficient-cause (nimitta) such as merit, 
^following the fluctuation of any one of them,^ either of sattva or of rajas or 
of tamas, as dominant and as being active towards the production of its own 
effect. In which sense he will say later [iv. 3 ], “ The efficient-cause gives no 
impulse, but [the mutation] follows when the barrier to the evolving-causes 
is cut, just as in the case of the peasant.”—The construction of the sentence 
is, these aspects {guna) are denoted by the word primary-cause {pradMna). 
According to its derivation [the word pradhana] is that by which the universe 
is produced {jsradhiyate) or put forth.* This is said to be the object-of-sight. 
—Having mentioned the nature of the aspects {guna) he describes the effect 
of this disposition in the words, <iCthiB same.:^ In order to establish the 
doctrine of the pre-existent effect {satkaryavada), he says that a thing enters 
into mutation as a form of that thing, whichever it may be, that is its essence. 
He makes dear that its essence is elements and organs by the words begin¬ 
ning, ^Cas an element.^ To the words, <with its purpose the experience and 

, i. 

' Compare ii. 23, p. ISD* (Calc. ed.). 
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the liberation,) which are a part of the satra, he gives an introduction by 
saying ^Cnot without an impelling-force.^ He elaborates the word <experience> 
by saying ^of these [two].^ For pleasure and pain belong to the thinking- 
substance as such in so far as it has three aspects (gum). Because this thinking- 
substance enters into mutation as being of such a kind [as one that has three 
aspects]. There is said to be experience in so far as there is an ascertainment 
[of the things] as belonging to [these] qualities.^ Accordingly he says, <^o 
long as undivided.^ And this has been made known by us more than once.— 
He elaborates the word <liberation> by saying «of the enjoyer.» Liberation 
is that by which one is liberated [literally, wrenched off]. He states that 
there is no other impelling-force [than these two] by saying ^n addition to 
these two.)^—^And in this sense it has been said^ by Pahca^ikha in the 
words But he who An objection is raised, * As matters of [perceptible] 
reality, experience and liberation are made by the thinking-substance. How 
are they attributed to the Self who is neither their cause nor their locus?* 
In reply to this he says, ^These two.^ And that the Self is enjoyer has 
been explained and will be stated later [iii. 34]. But in the strict sense it 
is as the text says, bondage is of the thinking-substance only and is the 
failure to attain the purposes of the Self.^ ^Thus^ means in the way that 
experience and liberation are mentioned as being related to the Self. [So] 
processes of-knowing and the rest are also to be understood as being related 
to the Self. Of these, ^the process-of-knowing)^ is the thinking of the intended- 
object as it is in itself; the process-of-retention is memory with regard to this 
[object] ; ^comprehension-of-particulars (uJia):^ is the maintaining (uham) of the 
particulars belonging to a thing; 4Cremoval-of-faults {apoha)» is the removal for 
statable reasons (yukti) of particulars when falsely attributed; it is by these two 
only, by comprehension-of-particulars and by removal-of-faults, that the given 
thing is determined, that is, that there is real knowledge; and will-to-live is 
rejection or acceptation preceded by this determination of the reality. 


This siitra is begun with the intent of determining the various 
forms of the aspects (^gurho), the objects-of-sight. 

19. The particularized and the unparticularized [forms] and 
the resoluble only [into primary matter] and irresoluble*- 
primary-matter—are the divisions of the Aspects (gana). 

Of these [four], the elements air and wind and fire and water and 
earth are the particularized [forms] of the unparticularized fine 

The VSrttika says i^fini^gutmh are three ‘ aspects' to the common use of 

sukhaduhkhdtnuikah. This illustrates the term as ‘ quality 

the closeness of the term guna as the ^ Compare i. 45. 
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elements {^auTnatra) sound and touch and colour and taste and 
smell. Similarly the organs of the thinking-substance are ear and 
skin and eye and tongue and nose, and the organs of action, voice 
and hands and feet and organ-of-excretion and organ-of-generation. 
And as the eleventh the central-organ which has all kinds of things 
as its intended object.* These are the particularized [forms] of the 
unparticularized [personality-substance] which is characterized as 
having the feeling of personality. This is the sixteen-fold mutation 
of the aspects (guna). The unparticularized [forms] are six, 
namely, the fine element of sound and the fine element of touch 
and the fine element of colour and the fine element of taste and 
the fine element of smell. Thus, as we know, sound and the rest 
with one or two or three or four or five distinguishing-characteristics 
are five unparticularized [forms]. And the sixth is that of which 
we can only say that it is the feeling-of-personality. These are 
the six unparticularized forms of the Great thinking-substance of 
whose being we can only say that it exists. That which is prior to 
the unparticularized [forms] is that of which we can only say that 
it is resoluble [primary-matter], the Great’Substance (mahat-tattva). 
Remaining in this Great Being [diman) of which all that we can 
say is that it exists, these [six] unparticularized [forms] experience 
the limit of development. And reversing the process of creation 
they remain in that same Great Being of which all that we can say 
is that it exists, and revert to that which has neither existence nor 
non-existence, from which both existence and non-existence have 
been removed, from which non-existence has been removed, to 
the unphenomenalized and unresoluble primary-cause. This [Great 
Being of which all that we can say is that it exists], is the [first] 
mutation of these aspects. And that [Being] which has neither 
existence nor non-existence is the mutation [of these aspects] which 
is unresoluble [primary cause]. So the purpose of the Self is not 
the reason for the unresoluble state. Since the fact that the Self 
has a purpose is not known [hhavati) at the beginning as the 
cause of the state unresoluble [into primary matter], therefore the 
fact that the Self has a purpose is not a cause * of this [state]. 

> See i. 45, p. 96* (Calc. ed.). 
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And since that state is not effected by the purpose of the Self, it is 
called permanent. But at the beginning of the three states tkat 
are particularized, the fact that the Self has a purpose is known 
to be the cause. And this purpose is known to act as purpose 
and as efficient cause. Hence this state is called impermanent. 
But the aspects, which conform themselves to all kinds of external- 
aspects (dhar'tna)^ neither cease to be nor come into being, but 
appear as if they had the properties of coming into existence and 
of passing out of existence by reason of the [individual] phenome- 
nalized forms, past and yet to come, going and coming, inseparably 
connected with the aspects. As for example we say, ‘ Devadatta 
is poor’. Why ? ‘Because his cows are dying.’ Since his poverty 
is due to the dying of his cows and not to his loss of himself, the 
parallel (samadhi) [to the going and coming of the phenomenalized 
forms as affecting the aspects (guna)"] applies (sama ).—That of 
which we can only say that it is resoluble [into primary matter] is 
next [in development] to that which is irresoluble [into primary 
matter]. Formed therein it becomes distinguished from it [as its 
effect], since the order [of the development of the mutations] is not 
transgressed. Likewise the six unparticularized [forms] formed in 
that of which we can only say that it is resoluble [into primary 
matter] become distinguished [from it]. Because the order of 
mutations is fixed. Similarly the elements and organs formed in 
these unparticularized [forms] become distinguished [from them], 
as has been already described. There is no other entity {tattva) 
beyond the particularized [forms]. So there is no mutation into 
any other entity beyond the particularized [forms]. But their 
mutation into external-aspect and time-variation and intensity are 
to be explained [hi. 13] later. 

^This sQtra is begun with the intent of detennining tlie various forms of the 
aspects {guna\ the objects-of-sight.^ The sQtra begins with the words 19. The 
particularized, and ends with the words divisions . . . He mentions the 
particularized [forms] which are the evolved-matter {vihlra) of the unparticula¬ 
rized [forms] which [latter] are without the serene and cruel and infatuated 
characteristics—[the evolved forms], but not the [forms] evolving ’ other entities 
{taUm). He describes the [forms] belonging to these [entities] in the words, 
* See the discussion by Vilcaspati in Samkhya Tattva-Kaum. on Kar. iii. 
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^Of these [four], , . . air.:^ The order of explanatory-statement follows 
exactly the order of production. The organs of intelligence (buddhi) are particu¬ 
larized [forms] of the [personality-substance (a^mftfim)] which is characterized as 
having the feeling-of-personality, and which has sattva as its dominant [aspect]. 
But the organs of action [are particularized forms of the personality-substance] 
which has rajas as its dominant [aspect]. Whereas the central-organ (monos), 
the essence of which is of both kinds, must be supposed to be the [particularized 
form of the personality-substance] which has both kinds [that is, rajas and 
sattva\ as its dominant [aspects]. And [there is an inference] on this point, that 
the five fine elements have the thinking-substance as their cause, because they 
are unparticularized [forms], like the feeling-of-personality. Moreover, being an 
unparticularized form is [the same as] being the cause of evolved matter; and 
both in the fine elements and in the feeling-of-personality there is nothing 
particularized.—After grouping them together he enumerates the particularized 
[forms] in the words, ^This ... of the aspects.^ He numbers the unparticu- 
larized [forms] also with the word «six.» He groups them together and sums 
them up with the word ^namely.^ Now the prior is particularized by the 
subsequent. So smell itself [together with the subsequent four] has five* 
characteristics; taste itself [together with the subsequent three] has four 
characteristics; colour itself [together with the subsequent two] has three 
characteristics; touch itself [with the subsequent sound] has two characteristics; 
sound has the characteristic of sound only. ‘ But of what are these six 
unparticularized [forms] the effect?’ In reply to this he says 4CThese .... of 
which we can only say that it exists.^ The existent {sat) is that which is 
capable of actions fulfilling a purpose; having existence {satta) is the abstract 
form of this. The Great Substance is that which is made of this. In other 
words, whatever action fulfilling a purpose there be, whether its characteristic 
be enjoyment [of various things] from sound downwards, or whether its 
characteristic be the discernment of the difference between the sattva and the 
Self, it is all of it comprehended in the Great Thinking-substance. By saying 
^of whose beings he shows what it really is and denies that it is nothing at 
all {tuccha). This is equivalent to saying that this first mutation of primary 
matter is a real thing, and not an appearance {vivartta). That which is prior to 
these, [that is] distant in time as compared with the unparticularized [forms] 
which are near in time, is that of which we can only say that it is resoluble 
[primary-matter], the Great Substance {mahat-tattva). Bemaining in this Great 
Being of which all that we can say is that it exists, these six unparticularized 
[forms],—since it is established that the effect pre-exists [in its cause],—experi¬ 
ence [or] reach the limit of development. On the other hand, of these non- 
particularized which have particularized [forms] there are also the mutations of 
external-aspect (dharma) and of time-variation and of intensity. It is this that 
is the limit of development, that is, the limit of mutation of these paiticu* 
* See Garbe: Saihkbya Fhilosophie, p. 236, note 3. 
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larized [forms]. Having thus mentioned the order of growth he describes the 
order of dissolution in the words, ^[reTersing the process of creation.:^ ^CBe* 
versing the process of creation^ [means] becoming resolved {prdLiyamMa) 
[into primai-y-matter]. In other words particularized forms are resolved into 
their own form, that is, become non-particularized. And they remain [or] 
are dissolved (nil^ya) in that same Great Being of which all that we can say 
is that it exists. And then even with the Great [Being], these unpartiou* 
larized [forms] revert to unphenomenalized [primary-matter], called unre- 
soluble because in none (a) else are they resolved (1^). This same 
[unphenomenalized primary matter] is qualified by the words, ^which has 
neither existence nor non-existence.:^ Existence is that which is capable of acts 
fulfilling a purpose of the Self. Non-existence is worthlessness (tucchatd) as 
regards the purpose of the Self. That is so-described [as having neither 
existence nor non-existence] which is beyond-the-range of both existence and 
non-existence. What he means to say is this. The state when sattva and rajas 
and tamas are in equipoise is never of use in fulfilling a purpose of the Selfi 
And so it is not existent. Neither does it have a worthless kind of existence like 
the sky-lotus. Therefore it is also not non-existent. The objector says, ‘ This 
may be so. Still in the unphenomenalized state there are the Great [Thinking- 
substance] and the other [entities] in so far as these are identical with this 
[unphenomenalized state]. For there is no utter annihilation of the existent, or if 
utterly annihilated it cannot be made to grow again. For because one cannot 
make the non-existent grow, the Great [Thinking-substance] and the other 
[entities] would really exist [in the unphenomenalized state] and therefore might 
function as acts fulfilling the purpose of the Self [and so the unphenomenalized 
state might be said to exist]. Then how could you say that it has no existence ?' 
In reply to this he says, «from which both existence and non-existence have 
been removed.^ [The non-existent] is a cause which [exists] beyond any 
existing effect. Although in the causal state the effect does exist as potential 
being {gaiktyatmana), still in so far as it does not fulfil its peculiar purpose it is 
said to be non-existent. This cause does not however have an effect [worthless 
for the purpose of the Self] like a hare’s horns. Accordingly he says ^rom 
which non-existence has been removed.^ [A cause which exists] beyond an 
effect that is non-existent or worthless [with regard to the purpose of the Self]. 
For if that were so, the effect would not be produced from this [cause] any 
more than the sky-lotus [would be produced from this cause]. This is the point. 
He brings the [topic of the] reversal of creation which has been described to 
a dose in the words, 4CThis ... of these.^ The word ^his:^ points back to 
that which has been stated just prior to that which immediately precedes. The 
states beginning with that of which we can only say that it is resoluble [into 
primary matter], since they are effected by a purpose of the Self, are not 
permanent. Whereas the state which is unresoluble [into primary matter], since 
it is not effected by a purpose of the Self, is permanent. He gives the reason 
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for this in the words, «of the state unresoluble into primary mstter.I^ But why 
is the purpose of the Self not a reason ? In reply to this he says, ^ot ... of 
the state linresoluble.:^ By using the object {visayci) [the purpose of the Self] 
in place of that which contains the object {vuaym) [the unresoluble state], he 
partially describes the knowledge [in the Self of this state]. What he means to 
say is this. For this being so, it should be known that the purpose of the Self 
acts as a cause in the state unresoluble [into primary matter], provided the 
state unresoluble [into primary matter] could produce {nirva/rtayeta) the enjoy¬ 
ment of objects or the discernment of the difference between the sattva 
and the Self, [either of which is] a purpose of the Self. When however these 
two are produced, there can be no longer a state of equipoise. Therefore this 
[unresoluble state] is not known as a cause of the fact that the Self has a pur¬ 
pose. Thus the fact that the Self has a purpose is not the reason for this 
[unresoluble state]. He concludes with the words, ^that . . . notr^ The 
word iti is used in the souse of therefore.—He describes the impermanent state 
in the words ^of the three. ^ In other words, that of which we can only say 
that it is unresoluble, the unparticularized, and the particularized. Having 
shown what the divisions are, he tells what the aspects are in the words, ^But 
the aspects.^ He gives a simile in the words, ^ust as Devadatta.^ In case the 
increase or decrease of the cows, which are absolutely distinct from Devadatta, is 
the reason for Devadatta*s increase or decrease, how much more [in the 'parallel 
case] of the growth or decline of the [individual] phenomalized [forms], which 
are not different in some respects and different in other respects from the 
aspects (ffuna). An objector asks, ‘ Is then the order of production not fixed ? * 
No. As he says in the words, 4Cthat of which we can only say that it 
is resoluble.^ For surely the seeds of the Nyagi'odha tree do not in a single 
day shoot forth the Nyagrodha tree, with its dense mass of green leaves, 
which has absorbed in its branches and twigs a multitude of the fierce 
rays of the sun; but gradually, through contact with earth and water and 
warmth, they produce in succession sprout and leaves and stalks and stems and 
the rest. So here also an order ^ [of production] must be accepted in that it is 
established by reasoning and by verbal-communication.—How are the elements 
and organs formed from unparticularized [forms] ? In reply to this he says, 
<Uis has been already described:^ [by us] when explaining the first part of this 
very sfltra. And if it be asked why, in the case of the particularized [forms], 
there is no mutation into any other entity, he replies 4Cno . . . the par¬ 
ticularized [forms].» So is it true then that the particularized [forms] actually 
enter into no mutations ? And if that were so, would not one have to say that 
they are permanent ? In reply to this he says, ^But their.» 


* For example, the SSmkhya-sutra i. 62, and Sazhkbya-karikS xxii. 
20 [b.o,s. it] 
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The object-of-sight has been explained. Now this sutra is intro¬ 
duced with the intent of determining what the Seer as such is. 

20. The Seer, who is nothing but [the power of] seeing, 
although undefiled (guddha), looks upon the presented-idea. 

<Who is nothing but [the power of] seeing) means who is nothing 
but the power of seeing untouched by any qualifications. This 
Self becomes consclous-by-reflection (pratisamvedin) of the think¬ 
ing-substance. He is not homogeneous with the thinking-substance 
nor utterly heterogeneous. Why [do M^e say that the Self] is not 
even heterogeneous [to the thinking-substance] ? Because the 
thinking-substance is something that enters into mutations,^ 
inasmuch as an object is known or not known [according as the 
thinking-substance has or has not changed into the form of that 
thing]. And the fact that an [external] object, for instance, a cow 
or a water-jai’, is sometimes known and sometimes not known, 
proves that the thinking-substance is something which enters into 
mutations. Whereas the fact that, in the case of the Self, its 
object is always known, proves that the Self does not enter into 
mutations. Why [do we say this]? Because it surely is not 
possible for the thinking-substance to be an object to the Self, and 
at the same time be something now comprehended and something 
again not comprehended [by the Self]. Hence it is proved, that 
the Self always knows its object. And from this it follows that 
the Self does not enter into mutations. Moreover the thinking- 
substance exists for the sake of another, since it acts by combining “ 
causes. Whereas the Self exists for its own sake. Thus [continuing 
the argument], the thinking-substance is a complex of the three 
aspects, because it determines each thing (sarva-artha) [as 
consisting of one or another of the three aspects, that is, as 
pleasurable or as painful or as indifferent]. And since it consists 
of the three aspects (guna), it is inanimate. The Self, on the 
other hand, is that which later beholds the aspects [by being 
reflected in them]. Hence it is not homogeneous with [the 

* Compare ii. 15, p. 135”; ii. 18, p. 152*; ® Compare Mrcchaka^ika, act 10, verse 59 

iii. 35, p. 244*; iv, 17, p. 30r ; iv. 22, and YS. iv. 24. 

p. 306^; iv. 83, p. 316 (Calc. ed.). * Tbe concept is defined in the 

comments on Samkhja-karika xxiii. 
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thinking-substance]. * [Very well] then, suppose the Self to be 
heterogepeous [to the thinking-substance].' [Still], it is not utterly 
heterogeneous. Why [do we say this]? Because though pure^ 
in itself, the Self beholds the presented-ideas, that is to say, it 
beholds that [mutation of matter which the thinking-substance 
undergoes when it takes the form of an object, and] which is a 
presented-idea of thinking-substance {hauddha). Looking [thus] 
upon this [change in the thinking-substance] the Self seems to be it 
[the thinking-substance], although it really is not it [the thinking- 
substance]. And in this sense it has been said,^ “ For the power 
of the enjoyer enters not into mutation nor unites [with objects]. 
Seeming to unite with a thing in mutation [the thinking-substance], 
it conforms itself to the fluctuation [which that thinking-substance 
undergoes]. And it is commonly termed a fluctuation of the 
thinking-substance in so far as it resembles {anukarcmidtratayd) 
a fluctuation of thinking-substance that has come under the 
influence {upagraha) of intelligence {cditanya)^ 

^The object-of-sight has been explained. Now this bQtra is introduced with 
the intent of determining what the Seer as such is.)> 20. The Seer, who is 

nothing but [the power ofj seeing, although undeflled {(;uddha)i looks 
upon the presented-idea. He explains [the sfitra] by the words ^nothing 
but [the power of] seeing.^ The qualifications are the propertiea «Un- 
touched)^ by these in this way shows the import of the words ^nothing but.^ 
An objector says, ‘ This may be true. If the power of seeing is without all 
qualifications, then [the various things] from sound downwards would not be 
known. For the object-of-sight cannot be something out of contact with the 
seeing.’ In reply to this he says, «Thi8 Self.» The union [samkranti) of the 
reflection of the Self with the mirror of the thinking-substance is itself the Selfs 
consciousness by reflection in the thinking-substance. And so the [various 
things] from sound downwards become connected with the thinking-substance 
which has been changed into the likeness (chaya) of the power of sight. In 
other words, [they become] objects-of-sight. The objector says, ‘ This may bo 
true. Still why is not the unity, even in the strict sense, of the thinking- 
substance and of the Self to be accepted? What is the use of changing it into 
the likeness of this [Self] ? ’ In reply to this he says, «It is not homogeneous 
with the thinking-substance.^ ‘In this case it would be difficult for it to 
change into the likeness [of the Seer].’ In reply to this he says, ^nor 


^ That is to say, unspecialized. 

’ This is Paiica^ikha's ninth fragment. It is quoted again in iv. 22. 
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utterly heterogeneous.^ Of these [two], he rejects the homogeneity in the 
words, ^not even homogeneous.:^ The reason [for this] he asks by saying 
^why?» For the heterogeneity he gives a reason which itself contains a 
reason, in the words, ^nown or not known.^ Because the thinking-substance 
enters into mutations, it is heterogeneous. When, as we know, this [thinking- 
fiubstance] changes into the form of [the various things from] sound down? 
Wai^s, then the object, having the distinguishing characteristics of [the various 
things from] sound downwards, becomes known to this [thinking-substance] ; 
but when not so changed into the form of these [things], the object does not 
become known to it. And so only occasionally it assumes the forms of these 
[things] and enters into mutations. And the argument is [of this kind] : The 
thinking-substance enters into mutations ; since objects are [sometimes] known 
and [sometimes] not known by it; just as the organ of hearing and other 
organs [are sometimes active and sometimes not]. And the Self proves to be 
of different properties to this, because the middle term [that is, always-known] 
is contrary to this, as he says, Galways known.:^ The objector says, ‘ This 
may be so. But if the Self always has its object known, then he could not 
be isolated.' With this in mind, he asks, «Why [do we say this]?» He 
gives the answer in the words, ^Because surely . . . not... for the thinking- 
substance.:^ In the state of restriction the thinking-substance may exist and 
at the same time there may be no process of apperception [by the Sel^.‘ 
Therefore in order to indicate the contradiction, it is said, ^n object to the 
Self.:^ So the first <Cand^ {huddhi^ ca) has an accumulative force and makes 
the thinking-substance an object; but the two remaining ^ands» {mayag ca 
and ’grahitd, ea) are to make the contradiction clear. The argument, however, 
is this. The Self enters not into mutation ; because objects are always known 
to it in the conscious and emergent states'; whatever enters into mutation 
does not always have its objects known ; just as the organ of hearing or other 
[organs]. This is a negative instance of the middle term [sada-jnatavimgatvaf\. 
He gives another [instance] of difference in properties in the words, ^Moreover 
. . . for the sake of another.:^ For the thinking-substance, in so far as it fulfils 
the purpose of the Self by combining with hindrances and karzna and sub¬ 
conscious-impressions and with objects and organs, is for the sake of another. 
The argument, moreover, is this: The thinking-substance is for the sake of 
another; because it acts by combining causes ’; like a bed or a seat or an 
ointment. But the Self is not like that, as he says 4Cthe Self exists for its own 
BBke.:^ £ver 3 ^hing serves the purpose of the Self, but the Self serves no other. 
This is the point. He gives yet another [instance] of difference in properties in 
the words, <CThus .. . each thing.^ The thinking-substance determines all 
things as being serene or cruel or infatuated when it mutates into their forms. 
And these [three] are mutations of the sativa and rajas and tamas aspects. Thus 

^ This excludes the state unconscious of objects. 

’ Compare Samkhya-kSrika xvii. 
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it is established that the thinking-substance is a complex of the three aspects. 
And again the Self is not like that, as he says, ^he Self, on the other hand, 
later behoilds the aspects.:^ It beholds them in that it is reflected in them, but 
it does not become mutated into their form. He brings the discussion to a close 
with the word, ^Hence.^ 4C[yery well] then, suppose . . . heterogeneous.^ 
[But] it is not utterly heterogeneous [to the thinking-substance]. Why [do 
say this] ? Because though pure in itself it looks upon the presented-ideaat 
And that this is so, is [also] stated in these [words i. 4], " At other times it takes 
the same form as the fluctuations [of mind-stuff].’* And in this sense it has 
been said by Panca^ikha For the power of the enjoyer enters not into muta¬ 
tion.”^ [The power,] in other words, the self (atman). And therefore it^oes 
not unite with the thinking-substance. 4:Seeming to united with the thinking- 
substance which is in mutation, 4Cit conforms itself to the fluctuation:^ which that 
thinking-substance [undergoes]. An objector asks, * If it does not unite, how is 
it that it seems to unite, or how does it conform itself [to the thinking-substance] 
without [assuming] a fluctuation [of its own]?* To this he replies with the 
words, <CAnd it.:^ That thing has come under the influence of intelligent^ 
whose form has been affected {v^arahta) [by intelligence]. What he means tp 
say is this. Although ‘the moon does not unite with the clear water, still it 
seems to imite [with it] in so far as its reflection unites [with the waterj 
Similarly in this case also, although the power of intellect (d^i) does not unite 
[with the thinking^substance], still it seems to unite since its reflection has 
united [with it]. Thus the power of intellect, changed into the essence of the 
thinking-substance, conforms itself to the fluctuation which the thinking- 
substance undergoes. In this way the word ^beholding:^ has been explained. 
It beholds it in the sense that it sees [itself] as resembling it. 


21. The being {atman) of the object-of-sight is only for the 
sake of it [the Self]. 

Since the object-of-sight is changed in so far as it becomes the 
object of the action of the Self who is so much {rupa) seeing (drgi), 
<the being (atman) of the object-of-sight,> that is to say, the object^ 
of-sight itself (svarupa) exists only for the sake of the Self. But 
inasmuch as it is itself only so long as it has acquired its being as 
having the form of another, it is no [longer] seen by the Self when 
once it has accomplished the purpose of the Self, [of giving the 
Self] experience and liberation. So by escaping from itself it 
attains cessation ; but it does not utterly cease to be. 
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Having stated what the Seer and the object*of<Bight are, he says that the objeot«of- 
sight serves the purpose of the Self. [And this purpose is] based upon the relation 
characterized as being that of proprietor and property. 2L The being (dfmen) 
of the objeot-of-sight is only for the sake of it [the Self]. He explains [the 
sQtra] in the words, ^who is so much (rape) seeing Since the object-of* 

sight has become the object>of-action {JcarmorrupatCi), [that is] has been changed 
into the objectoof-experience by the experiencer [that is] the Self who is so much 
seeing,—therefore the being of the object-of-sight must be only for the sake of 
the Seer, but not for the sake of the object-of-sight. The objector asks, ‘ How 
can the being [dima in dr<^dtma \ be for the sake of this \dtma in taddtma^ [that is, 
the Self] ? ’ In reply to this he says, 4Cis itself.^ What he means to say is this: 
The object-of-experience is the object-of-sight as having pleasure or pain. And 
pleasure and pain being co-agents or counter-agents persist as such (to^tvena) 
only for this purpose [of acting with or against the Self]. For the [various 
things] from sound downwards as objects-of-sense are co-agents or counter-f^ents 
[for the Self] only because they are identical [with pleasure and pain]. And it 
cannot be said that they exist to be co-active or to be counter-active to themselves. 
For that would be a contradiction of a fluctuation with itself. Therefore by 
a process of elimination it is the power of intellect {citi) only for which they are 
co-active or counter-active. Consequently the object-of-sight is for this [Self] 
and not for the object-of-sight [itself]. And therefore the <object-of-sight is 
only for the sake of it [the SelfJ,> not for the sake of the object-of-sight. 
Because (yaQ it is itself as long as the purpose of the Self continues. And when 
the purpose of the Self is complete it is also completed. Accordingly he says, 
^But. . . it.. itself.:^ But the object-of-sight itself is inert ijadd), yet it has 
acquired its being [that is] it is experienced as having the form of another [that 
is] the form of the soul {atman) [that is] the intelligence {cditanya). T^en 
experience and liberation have been accomplished it is no [longer] seen by the 
Self. [This was] the kind-of-experience,^ the perception {ant/dthava) of sound 
and the other [perceptible] things. Liberation is the perception (anulihava) of 
the difference between sattva and the Self. Both these two kinds [of things, 
experience and liberation,] belong to the Self only who, by reason of the fact 
that the likeness of the Self becomes changed by the inert thinking-substance, 
[does know them both]. And so when experience and liberation have been 
accomplished for the Self, [the subservience of] the object-of-sight to the purpose 
of the Self is finished. Hence it is said, ^when once it has accomplished the 
purpose of the Self.:^ Meanwhile he raises an objection in the words, ^y 
escaping from itself.:^ He rebuts [this] with the words, <^but it does not 
utterly cease to be.:^ 


* Vij^na Bhikgu expands this definition 
andemphasizes the fact that experience 


is a fluctuation of the mind (sukhadu^ 
khMmaka^hdadivHtih). 
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Why [does it not utterly cease to be] ? 

22. Though it has ceased [to be seen] in the oase of one whose 
purpose is accomplished, it has not ceased to be,^noe it is 
common to others [besides himself]. 

Although the object-of-sight has ceased in so far as one Self whose 
purpose has been accomplished is concerned, it has not ceased to be, 
because it is common to others besides him. Although it has ceased' 
so far as one fortunate man is concerned, [still] it has not ceased in 
the case of unfortunate men, since their purpose has not been ful¬ 
filled. So for these persons it becomes the object-of-the-action of 
seeing and receives its form of being as having the form of another. 
And therefore since the power of seeing and the power by which 
one sees are permanent, the conjunction [of.the two] is said to be 
from time-without-beginning. And in this sense it has been said, 
“ The substances being in correlation from time without beginning, 
the external-aspects' in general are also in correlation from time 
without beginning.” 

An objector says, * If [the object-of-sight] is absolutely inapperceptible, how is it 
that it does not cease to be?’ With this in mind he asks, ^Why [is this]?:^ 
In the sQtra he tells the answer beginning with the words 22 . . . whose 
purpose is accomplished and ending with the words sinoe it is common to 
others [besides himself]. A Self.whose purpose has been accomplished is of 
such a kind. For him the object-of-sight although it has ceased [to be seen], 
has not ceased [to be]. Why ? Since it is common to all Selves fortunate or 
unfortunate. He explains [the sQtra] in the words, ^one whose purpose has 
been accomplished. Cessation is the absence of that by which one sees. But 
the object-of-sight has not ceased to be, since it is common to other Selves. 
Hence the nature (rupa) of the being {atman) who is higher than the object- 
of-sight is intelligence (caitanya). So {tern) here we have that [being] which is 
made known in the Sacred Word and the Sacred Tradition and in the Epics 
and Pur&nas, the unphenomenalized, the whole-without-parts, the one, the 
independent, all-pervasive, permanent, [and] capable of producing-all-effects. 
Although [the object-for-sight] is not seen by the fortunate man, since for him 
its effect has been accomplished, it is not, however, something not seen by the 
unfortunate man. For because colour is not seen by the blind man, it does not 
become non-existent, since it is seen by the man who has eyes. For the Self 
is not, like the primary cause, only one. Because its plurality is established ' 
in so far as there is the orderly arrangement of births and deaths, pleasures and 


^ Compare Sazhkhya-sQtra i. 149. 
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pains, later kind-of-experience and release and roiind-of-existence; and because 
the passages of the Sacred Word whi(^ teach the unity [of the Self] and which, 
contradict the othel*' sources-of-valid-ide^ can somehow be made consis* 
tent, as partial statements, by supposing that there is no division ^ in place or in 
time; and because the fact that primary matter is one and the Selves many 
is expressly taught by the Sacred Word* itself, One male goat [the unborn 
Soul] has pleasure in leaping upon the one female goat [primary matter] which 
. is red and white and black and which brings forth many offspring like herself, 
while another male goat deserts her after having enjoyed her.*’ And the 
meaning of this same Sacred Word is said over again by this sdtra. Although 
the object-for-sight has ceased [to be seen], still so far as another Self is 
concerned it has not ceased to be. Therefore, since the power of seeing and the 
power by which one sees are permanent, their correlation is said to be from 
tixOe-without-beginning. He states that those who have the tradition' {agamin) 
concur with this teaching, as he says, ^CAnd in this sense it has been said.:^ 
Since the correlation of substances, in other words, of the aspects (gum), with 
the souls is from time without beginning, [so] in the case of the mere external 
aspects (gum), such as the Great [thinking-substance], there is a correlation 
from time without beginning. The correlation of the Great [Thinking*substance] 
and of the rest, one by one, although from time without beginning, is not 
permanent. Still it is permanent when we regard the Great [thinking- 
substance] and the rest as a whole, since [these external aspects] are common to 
the other Selves. Accordingly he says ^the external-aspects in general.^ The 
words ^in generals (mafru) point out the comprehensive character [of the 
compound]. Hence what follows is this: Although the correlation of one 
Great thinking-substance has become changed so that it is past, still the 
correlation of one Self* with another Great [thinking-substance] is not past. 
So [the correlation is] said to be permanent. 


The intent of this sutra is to describe what the correlation itself is. 

23. The reason for the apperception of what the power of 
the property and of what the power of the proprietor are is 
correlation. 

The Self as proprietor becomes correlated for the purpose of sight 


’ The PStahjala Bahasyam aays that the 
unity of all souls is only figurative. 
All Selves are permanent and all- 
pervasive. The unity is that of a 
collection, like that of a forest or of an 
army, in so far as no division is made 
in time or in place. 


* ^vet. Up. iv. 5. 

* The attribution of this quotation to 

Pahca 9 ikha rests upon the authority 
of Vynana Bhiksu. 

* Beading puntsantarma with the BikSner 

MS. 
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with the object-for-sight as property. That apperception of the 
object-for-sight which results from this correlation is experience. 
Whereas the apperception of what the Seer is, is liberation. Since 
the correlation lasts until sight is effected, sight is said to be the 
cause of discorrelation. Since sight and non-sight are opposite to 
each other, non-sight is said to be the instrumental cause of corre¬ 
lation. Sight in this [system] is not the cause of release ; but the 
absence of bondage results from the absence of non-sight. This is 
release. Where there is sight, non-sight, which is the cause of bond¬ 
age, ceases [to be felt]. Thus the perception which is sight is said 
to be the cause of isolation. And what is this so-called non-sight ? 
1. Is it the authority {adhikdra) of the aspects (guim) [over the 
Self] ? 2. Or is it the case that, when in [the equipoised state of] 

the primary-cause, the mind-stuff, by which the objects are shown 
to the proprietor in his capacity as Seer, fails to produce [effects], 
there is non-sight,^ ‘ although the property, the object-for-sight, 
exists ? 3. Or is it that the aspects {guna) possess the intended- 

objects [in potential form] ? 4. Or is undifferentiated-conscious- 

ness (avidya), which, together with its own mind-stuff, has been 
restricted, the seed for the production of its peculiar mind-stuff? 
6. Or is it the manifestation of subliminal-impressions in motion 
(gati) after the subliminal-impressions in equilibrium (sthiti) have 
dwindled away ? Of which [theory] this has been said,® “ The 
primary cause if it existed, on the one hand, in equilibrium {sthiti) 
only, would be a non-primary cause, because it would not cause 
any evolved effect. Similarly, if on the other hand it existed in 
motion {gati) only, it would be a non-primary cause, because the 
evolved effects would be permanent. And since it does act ® in 
both ways [equilibrium and motion] it is ordinarily termed primary 
substance ; not otherwise. Also with regard to other supposed 
causes the same reasoning [applies].” 6. According to some 
non-sight is nothing but the power by which one sees, as the 
Sacred Word says, “ The primary cause acts with the intent of 
displaying itself.” The Self capable of illuminating all illuminable 

* Compare iv. 34. 

‘ Udasltia BalarSma attributes this to Paucapikha. ’ Reading e; iti, 

21 [h.o.b. n] 
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things does not, before the primary cause acts, see. [On the other 
hand], the object-for-sight capable of making all kinds of effects is 
not then [without the Self] seen. 7. According to others non¬ 
sight is a property of both kinds also. From this point of view, 
this sight, although independent of the object-for-sight, requires 
a presented-idea [that is, the reflection] of the Self; and so is a 
property of the object-for-sight. Similarly sight, although not 
independent of the Self, still requires a presented idea in the object- 
for-sight ; and appears as if it were actually a property of the Self. 
8. Certain others assert that non-sight is only the perception [of 
things only] by sight. These are the alternatives found in the 
books on this [topic of the nature of non-sight]. These many alter¬ 
natives deal with a common subject-matter, the correlation of all 
the Selves with the aspects {gund). 

Thus the serving the purpose [of the Self] as the cause of correlation has been 
stated. And as incidental [to this] the cause of the permanence of the primary 
cause and the cause of the permanence of the correlation in general have been 
stated. With the intent to describe what correlation itself is, in other words, 
its special particular [nature], the sQtra has con^ into being. 23. The 
reason for the apperception of what the power of the property and of 
what the power of the proprietor are is correlation. Because the object-for- 
sight is for his sake, therefore the Self, accepting the aid rendered by this 
[object], becomes its proprietor. And the object-for-sight becomes his property. 
And the correlation of these two which has had a merely potential arrangement 
is the reason for the apperception of what the two are in themselVes. This 
same is made clear in the commentary in the words ^The Self.^ The Self 
as proprietor merely by [his] pre-established harmony becomes correlated with 
the object-for-sight as his property for the sake of sight. The rest is easy. An 
objector says, ^ This may be true. Liberation may be said to be the apperception 
of what the Seer himself may be, [that is, it may be] that by which he is 
liberated. And moreover release is not the effect of means. Should this be 
so, it would cease being what could be rightly called release.’ In reply to this 
he says, ^until sight is effected.^ Until sight is effected there is a correlation 
of a particular Self with a particular thinking-substance. Thus sight is said to 
be the cause of discorrelation. ‘ But how does correlation last until sight is 
effected ? * In reply to this he sa 3 r 8 , ^non-sight.^ Non-sight, undifferentiated- 
consciousness {avidya)^ is said to be the instrumental cause of correlation. He 
makes clear the meaning of what he said before by saying, ^Cin this [system] ... 
not.» The objector says, ‘ Sight may quite remove non-sight, its opposite. But 
how can it remove bondage ?' In reply to this he says, ^ sight.^ Belease has 
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been stated [i. 3] to be the seifs (iUman) abiding in his own form as dis¬ 
criminated from the thinking-substance and other [substances]. And the 
means for effecting this is not only sight, but the removal of non-sight. This 
is the meaning. — In order to obtain a particular kind of non-sight as the 
special reason for the coiTelati<»i he puts forth the following alternatives with 
respect to non-sight in the words, ^nd what is this.^ 1. Assuming that 
[non-sight] is some positive thing {paryud&sci ^' [not sight] he asks, ^1. Is it the 
authority of the aspects {guna) [over the Self] ?» Authority is the competency 
to initiate effects. For it is as the result of this that the correlation, which is the 
reason for the round-of-existence, is produced.—2. Assuming that [non-sight] is a 
negation where there is a possibility of an affirmation {prasajifa-pratisedJia)^^ he puts 
forth a second alternative with the word, «2. Or.» [Non-sight] is the failure, by 
the mind-stuff which shows objects-of-sense [to the Self], to produce either the 
[various things] from sound downwards or the [discrimination of] the difference 
between sattva and the Self. It is this that is made clear by the words, <Cthe 
property.^ The object-for-sight is [both] the varioils things from sound down¬ 
wards and the difference between sativa and the Self. The primary cause is in 
motion only so long as it has not completed the two-fold sight. But when both 
kinds of sight have been'accomplished, it desists [from being further in motion].— 

3. On the assumption that [non-sight] is some positive thing [not sight], he 
puts forth the third alternative, «3. Or is it that the aspects {guna) possess 
the intended-objects [in potential form] ?» For if the doctrine of pre-existent 
giuse|t {satMr^g) is established, experience and liberation are also yet to come 
in BO far as they jsre [at present] indeterminable. This is the meaning.— 

4. Assuming that [non-sight] is some positive thing [not sight], he puts forth the 
fourth alternative and asks ^4. Or is undifferentiated-consciousness {avidya ).. .?^ 
At the time of the reversal of creation, it is restricted together with its peculiar 
mind-stuff [that is to say] it is reduced to the state of equipoise in the primary 
cause, the seed for the production of its peculiar mind-stuff. To this extent (tcna) 
a subconscious-impression of undifferentiated-consciousness is other than sight 
and is precisely what is called non-sight.—6. Assuming that [non-sight] is 
some positive thing [not sight], he puts forth the fifth alternative and asks, 
«6. Is it... in equilibrium?:^ When the subliminal-impressions in equilibrium, 
[that is] existing in the primary cause, and flowing on in a succession of 
mutations in the equipoised [state of the primary cause], have dwindled away, 
there is a start given to evolved-effects {mkam), such as the Great [thinking- 
substance] and the rest,—this is motion {gati). The reason for tliis [start given] 
is a subliminal-impression of the primary cause, the subliminal-impression 
in motion. The manifestation of it is its readiness to produce effects. He says 
that another theory admits the real existence of subliminal-impressions of both 

* Compare PatoSjali; MahlbhSsya (Kiel- 343*^; iii. 35*; and elsewhere. 

horn's ed.) i. 93*; 101*; 167*; 183’; * Compare p. 24, note 2; and p. 113, note 4. 

216>; 819"; 384*; 341*; ii. 338*; 
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kinds in the words, ^Of which [theory] this has been said^ by those who deny 
the absoluteness of either one. Primary cause (pra-dMna) is that by which the 
totality of evolved effects is put forth (pra-dhiyate) or produced.* If this primary 
cause always remained in equilibrium and never in motion, then because it 
would not cause any evolved effect, it would not put forth anything, and would 
not be a primary cause (pra-dhana). Or if it always remained in motion 
and never in equilibrium, then he says, «Similarly ... in motion.^ Else* 
where the reading is *for the purpose of equilibrium, for the purpose of 
motion’; the dative is here purposive and we must supply {drastavyaXj ‘only’ 
{em) after it. If it did not act for the purpose of equilibrium, no evolved 
effect would ever cease to be. And this being so, if a thing (IMva) exists and 
does not cease to be, it could not rise [again]. Thus there would be a cessation 
of evolution of effects altogether. And there would likewise be nothing put 
forth in this case and [thus] it would be a non-primary cause. Therefore its 
activity must be of both kinds, in equilibrium and in motion, [and] it is 
ordinarily termed primary substance; «not otherwise,as when for instance 
the absoluteness [of either] might be assumed. This reasoning or argument 
applies not only to the primary cause, but also to other supposed causes, to 
the higher Brahman or to its illusion (maya) or to atoms or to other 
[causes]. For these also if they existed in equilibrium only, would not be 
causes, since they do not cause evolved effects; and if existing in liiotion only, 
would not be causes, since the evolved effects would be permanent.—6. Assum¬ 
ing that [non-sight] is some positive thing [not sight], he puts forth a six^ 
alternative in the words, ^nothing but the power by which one sees.^ Just as 
in the vow of Prajapati [Manu iv. 37], “ One should not look upon the rising 
sun,” a mental resolution [in positive form] closely related to not looking is 
understood, so in this case also [of non-sight], when there is a negation of sight, 
a power closely related to it and based upon it is described. And this [power] 
in order to give birth to sight characterized by experience and so forth brings 
about the pre-established harmony of the Seer with the object-for-sight. On the 
same point he recites a [passage from] the Sacred 'Word, ^The primary cause.^ 
The objector says, ‘This may be true. But the Sacred Word says that the 
primary cause acts with the intent of displaying itself; yet it does not say that 
it acts as the result^ of the power by which one sees.’ In reply to this he says, 
^capable of illuminating all illuminable things.:^ Because before the primary 
substance acts, mere displaying of itself is not capacity as an impelling force for 
action. For there is no ground for this [activity] in the absence of capacity to 
act as impelling force. Therefore in accordance with the Sacred Word it is 
said that capacity is the impelling force for action.—The sixth alternative 
is based upon the assumption that the power by which one sees is in the 
primary cause.—7. The seventh alternative makes this same power reside in 
both kinds [the primaiy cause and the Self], as he says, ^Non-sight... of both 
• Compare ii. 18, p. 144* (Calc, ed.). * Reading ^aktih, p. 160* (Calc. ed.). 
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kinds also.:^ Some say that non-sight belongs to both kinds, both to the Self 
and to the object-for-sight and that it is a power [or] a properly of sight. 
An objector says, ‘ This may be true. We may grant this with regard to the 
object-for-sight, because it is the repository of all powers; but we could not 
grant it with regard to the Seer, because the power of perception does not 
reside {Adh&ra) in him, for the reason that perception does not have the relation 
to him of part to whole {samavayd). Should that be so, he would be subject 
to mutation.' To this he replies, <CFrom this point of view, this.^ That non- 
sight might be included in the object-for-sight might be conceded, still, since the 
object-for-sight is unintelligent seeing, which is an effect of a power residing 
in this [object-for-sight], would also be unintelligent {jada). So sight cannot be 
thought as a property of this [object-for-sight], for an unintelligent [thing] 
has not illumination in itself. Hence sight becomes, [that is] is known as, 
a property of this [object-for-sight] only as based upon the presented-idea of 
the Seer, the self {atman), that is, upon a change into the likeness of the 
intelligence {cQ,itanya), Because that which-has-to-do-with-the-object (vigayin) 
[that is, the power of seeing] is partially expressed by the object [that is, the 
object-for-sight]. The objector says, * Even so, this perception becomes a pro¬ 
perty of the object-for-sight, but not a property of the Self.’ To this he replies, 
^Similarly... of the Self.^ It is true that it is not independent of the Self, 
still it does appear to become a property of the Self as based upon the 
presented-idea [that is] the likeness of the intelligence (caitanya) in the sattva 
of the thinking’substiuice of the object-for-sight, but it is not actually a property 
of the Self. What he means to say is this. In so far as there is no difference 
between intelligence and the thinking-substance, the external-aspects (dharma) 
of the thinking-substance distinctly appear {cdkasati) as if they were external- 
aspects of intelligence, in so far as they receive the image of intelligence.— 
8. He describes the eighth alternative in the words, «non-sight is only the 
perception.^ Only perception of the [various things] from sound downwards 
is non-sight; but not the perception of the difference between sattva and the 
Self. So some say. Just as the eye, although the source-of-a-valid-idea for 
colour, is not the source-of-a-valid-idea for taste and the other [sensations]. 
What follows is this: The perceptions of the [various things], of sounds and 
so on, have the forms of pleasure and other [forms] and imply the correlation 
of the Seer and the object-for-sight, in so far as it is necessary for the sake 
of their perfection.—Having thus put forth alternatives, and in order to accept 
the fourth alternative, he points-out-the-flaws in the other [seven] alternatives 
mentioned in the Samkhya system, on the ground that they would lead to 
an absence of diversity in experience, since [non-sight according to the other 
theories] is common to all the Selves. So he says, ^These... are found in the 
books.^ 
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But when there is a correlation of an individual consciousness with 
its own thinking-substance, 

24. The reason for this [correlation] is undifferentiated- 
consciousness [avidya). 

In other words, [unditferentiated-consciousness] is a subconscious- 
impression (vdsand) from erroneous thinking. The thinking- 
substance pervaded (vdsita) by subconscious-impressions from 
erroneous thinking does not attain to the discernment of the Self, 
which is the goal of its actions, [and] returns again with its task 
yet unfulfilled. But that [thinking-substance] which terminates in 
the discernment of the Self attains the goal of its actions, and, its 
task done, and its non-sight repressed, does not, since the cause 
of its bondage no longer exists, return again. Some [heterodox] 
person ridicules this [teaching of Isolation] with the anecdote * of the 
impotent man,' He is told by his simple-minded wife," 0 impotent, my 
wedded lord, my sister has a child ; for what reason have not I ? ” 
He says to her, “ When I am dead, I will beget thee a son.” ’ 
Similarly, [the objector continues,] since this thinking [of the 
discernment], even while existing, does not make a repression of 
mind-stuff, what expectation is there that it will in the future 
make it cease to be 1 On this point one who is almost a master 
(dcdryadeflya) says, “ Is release anything but the cessation of 
the thinking-substance ? When there is no cause of non-sight the 
thinking-substance ceases. And this non-sight which is the cause 
of bondage ceases when there is sight.” Then release is nothing 
but the cessation of the thinking-substance. Why then is there 
this confusion of ideas of his “ that is so much out of place ? 

In order to fix upon the fourth alternative he introduces the satra with the 
words, <CBut when there is a correlation of an individual consciousness with 
its own thinking-substance.:^ Individual {yraty-aHc) in the sense that it turns 

' See Jacob, Maxims, II. 28, 2'* ed, would refer to the acnryadeqlya. The 

* Two interpretations seem justified, 1. difference between these two would 

The whole passage to the end of the be that the latter teaches that release 

comment on this sutra would be the is only a cessation of mutations, where* 

statement of the dcnryade^Tya. And as the comment teaches that release 

asya would refer to the nastika. 2. is resolution of the thinking<^bstance 

The last two sentences would be that {buddher vilaya) into the primary 

of the author of the comment and aeya cause. 
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(a^a^t) [or] gets back {prati) [or] in the opposite direction (prafijjam). A 
special correlation of each single Self with each single thinking-substance is the 
reason for the diversity between [individuals]. He recites the sotra 24. The 
reason for this [correlation] is undifTerentiated-oonsoioasnesa {dfndyA), 
An objector says, * Undifferentiated-consciousness is erroneous thinking. And 
the reason for this is the correlation of the Self with its own thinking^substance, 
just [as correlation is the reason] for experience and for liberation. For unless 
correlated with a thinking-substance, undififerentiated-consciousn#3s doe% 

not arise. How then is undifferentiated-consciousnoss the reason for a particular 
kind of correlation ? ’ In reply to this he says, «a subconscious-impression 
from erroneous thinking.)^ From undifferentiated-consciousness {avidyd), even 
when belonging to another creation and restricted together with its own mind- 
stuff, a subconscious-impression exists in the primary-cause. And the primary- 
cause pervaded with the subconscious-impression from this [undifferentiated-con¬ 
sciousness] sends forth the same kind of a thinking-substance for the sake of 
correlation with one Self or another. Similarly in successive previous creations. 
And since [the series] is from time without beginning, there is no flaw in 
the argument. For this very reason the Self at the time of [mundane] 
dissolution is not released, as he says, 4Cerroneous thinking.» When [the 
thinking-substance j reaches the goal of its actions [that is] the discernment of 
the Self, then since there is no subconscious-impression from erroneous 
thinking, which is the cause of bondage, the thinking-substance does not return 
again, as he says, 4CBut that.^ Some heterodox person makes fun of this 
teaching with regard to Isolation by [telling] the anecdote of the impotent man. 
He tells the anecdote of the impotent man by the words, ^simple-minded.^ 
The word «reason (ar^/ia)» in the expression «for what reason» signifies a 
ground, because a motive is also a ground. He draws the analogy with the 
anecdote of the impotent man in the words, ^Similarly since this.:^ ‘This 
existing perception of the discernment of the difference between the 
aspects (guna) and the Self does not cause a repression of the mind-stuff; 
what expectation is there that the mind-stuff, when it together with its 
subliminal-impressions is restricted by virtue of the higher passionlessness, 
will cease to be ? The point is that a thing has an effect when it exists; 
and not, when it does not exist.’ With regard to this he gives a rebuttal 
by means of an opinion which partially [agrees], 4COn this point one 
who is almost a master.:^ One who is little short ^ of a master. A master, 
moreover, has his characteristic given in the declaration of the Vflyu,® “ One 
who not only collects {ddnoti) the meaning of the books, but also makes the 
people steadfast in good conduct, and observes (dcarate) good conduct himself, he 
is a master {&carya).” Helease is nothing but the repression of the thinking- 
substance which has entered into mutations in the form of experience and of 

^ See Panini v. 3. 67. 

® See Vayu Purinta Ixix. 2; and Linga Puiana x. 15-16. 
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discriminative discernment. But there is no repression of the thinking-substance 
as such. This [repression], moreover, takes place only after the [thinking- 
substance] is established in the discriminative discernment which lasts up to the 
Bain-cloud of [Knowable] Things (dharma-megha). Even though the thinking- 
substance abides as itself and nothing less, [still it does exist elsewhere]. 
He makes this clear by the words, ^on-sight.^ There is a repression 
of the thinking-substance when thera is no non-sight [which is] the cause 
of bondage. And this non-sight [which is] the cause of bondage ceases 
as a result of sight. But as for the repression of sight, [that] is to be 
effected by the higher passionlessness. The point is, although the thinking- 
substance abides in itself and nothing less, there is release. Having cleared up 
the opinion which partially [agrees], he states his own opinion in the words, 
^Then release is nothing but the cessation of the thinking-substance.:^ An 
objector asks, ‘ Have you not already * said that, when seeing is repressed, there 
results soon after a repression of the mind-stuff itself. How then can [this 
repression] be the result of sight ? ’ In reply to this he says, «Why then is there 
this confusion of ideas of his that is so much out of place The meaning is 
this. If we were to admit ‘ that sight is the direct cause of the repression of the 
mindstuff, then we should be subject to this rebuke. But we take our stand 
upon the view that discriminative sight reaches its limit of perfection when the 
mind stuff is repressed and when it is subservient to the abiding of the Self 
in his own form, according to its degree of perfection in the cultivation of 
restricted concentration. How then should we be subject to this rebuke ? 


The pain which is to be escaped and the cause of pain, the so-called 
correlation, together with their reasons, have been described. 
Next the higher escape (hdna) is to be described. 

25. Since this [non-sight] does not exist, there is no correla¬ 
tion. This is the escape, the Isolation of the Seer. 

Since this non-sight does not exist, there is no correlation of the 
thinking-substance and of the Self, in other words, a complete 
ending of bondage. This is the escape, the Isolation of the Seer, 
the unmixed state of the Self; in other words, the state in which 
[the Self] is not again correlated with aspects (guna). Upon the 
repression of the cause of pain there follows the ending of pain, the 
escape. Then the Self is said to be grounded ^ in his own self. 

Having thus spoken of two divisions, with the intent to describe the third 
division, he introduces the sQtra with the words, ^The pain which is to be 

^ See p. 162’’ (Calc. ed.). MS. and the AnandS^rama ed. (96’^j. 

^ Beading °kurvmahi, with the BikSner ^ Compare i. 8. 
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eBcaped.:^ 26. Since this [non-sight] does not exist, there is no correlation. 
This is the escape, the Isolation of the Seer. He explains the shtra in the 
word, ^this.!^ For even in the great mundane dissolution there is no correla¬ 
tion. For this reason he uses the word ^oomplete.:^ The words <:the 
ending of pain, the escaped show that this is 'O fulfilment of the purposes 
of the Self. The rest has nothing obscure. 


Now what is the means of att^aining escape ? 

26. The means of attaining escape is unwavering discrimina¬ 
tive discernment. 

Discriminative discernment* of the presented-idea of the differ¬ 
ence between sattva and the Self. But this discernment wavers 
when erroneous perception is not repressed* When erroneous 
perception, reduced to the condition of burned seed, fails to repro¬ 
duce itself {vandhya-prasava), then the flow of the presented-ideas 
of discrimination—belonging to the sattva, which is cleansed from 
rajas belonging to the hindrances, and which continues in the 
higher clearness [and] in the higher consciousness of being master 
—becomes stainless. This unwavering discriminative discernment 
is the means {updya) of escape. After this, erroneous perception 
tends to become reduced to the condition of burned seed. And its 
failure to reproduce itself is the Path {nidrga) to Release, the 
way-of-approach {updyci) to escape. 

Wishing to denominate the fourth division as having the distinguishing- 
characteristic of the means of escape, he introduces the sQtra with the word 
«Kow.^ 26. The means of attaining escape is unwavering disoruninlr' 
tive discernment. Even by verbal communication and by inference there is’ 
discriminative discernment. This [kind of discriminative discernment] does 
not, however, repress emergence or the subliminal impressions from emer¬ 
gence, because these two latter follow a man who has both [the verbal- 
communication and the inference]. Accordingly in order to repress this 
[emergence] he says, ^unwavering.^ Wavering is erroneous perception; 
[unwavering] is free from that. What he means to say is this. He obtains 
discrimination by perception derived from something heard; and he maj^es 
this logically tenable {vyavasthapya) [by ideas] derived from reasonings. The 
discriminative discernment, which in concentration has reached the utmost 
perfection of cultivation for a long time, uninterruptedly, and with earnest 

^ Discussed in SSmkhya Tattra EaumudT on KSr. 51. 

22 [ii.o.s. it] ^ 
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attention, [and which] has direct perception and has uprooted erroneous per* 
ceptions together with their subconscious impressions, [and which is thus] 
unwavering,—this is the means of escape. The rest of the comment is easy. 


27. For him [there is]' insight seven-fbld and Advanoing in 
stages to the highest. 

The words <for him> refer' to him* in whom discernment is 
re-uprisen. The word <seven-fold> means that the insight of the 
discriminating [yogin], after the removal of the defilements from 
the covering of impurity, when no other kind of presented-idea is 
generated in the mind-stuff, has just. seven forms, as follows. 
1. The.thing to be escaped has been thought out; nor need [the 
yogin] think it out again. 2. The reasons for the thing to be 
escaped have dwindled away ; nor need they dwindle away again. 

3. The escape is directly perceived® by the concentration of 
restriction; [nor need anything beyond this be discovered]. 

4. The means of escape in the form of discriminative discernment 
has been cultivated; [nor need anything beyond this be culti¬ 
vated]. So this is the four-fold final release (vimuhti), belonging to 
insight, which may be effected. But the final release of the mind- 
stuff is three-fold [as follows]. 5. The authority of the thinking- 
substance is ended. 6. The aspects (giuna), like rocks fallen from 
the top of the mountain peak, without support, of their own 
accord, incline towards dissolution and come with this [thinking- 
substance] to rest. And when these [aspects] are quite dissolved, 
they do not cause growth again, because there is no impelKng- 
cause. 7. In this stage the Self has passed out of relation with 
the, aspects (guna), and, enlightened by himself and nothing more. 


* See NySya-Ko^a, s.v. pratyamnaya 

* The VSrttikainBists that<forhim> is rather 

<for it,> and that it refers to the means 
of escape. It denies that the reference 
is to the Self since there is no mention 
of the Self in the previous sutra. Bala-' 
rSina replies that the Comment ex¬ 
pressly wishes to avoid reference to 
the means of escape in the previous 


sutra and that it says that <for him> 
means ^him in whom discernment is 
re-uprisen.^ This explanation is cor¬ 
roborated by the use of the words 
vivekino hhavati. 

” See i. 3 and compare iii. 16, p. 218*; 
iii. 18-19, pp. 230» and 281“; iii. 26, 
p. 241*; iii. 51, p. 266*; and iii. 52, 
p. 269* (Calc. ed.). 
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is stainless and isolated.—The Self beholding this seven-fold insight 
advancing in stages to the highest is denominated fortunate 
{Jcu<^alci). Even when there is also the inverted generation of the 
mind-stuff the Self is said to be released [and] fortunate, because 
he has passed idbeyond the aspects {guTwi)." 

He describes the ^al as such which belongs to discriminative discernment 
in the sQtra 27. For him [there is] insight seven-fold and advanoihg in 
stages to the highest. He explains [the satra] by saying 4C<for him.>:^ ^In 
whom discernment is re>uprisen^, that is to say, the yogin in whom discernment 
is present. The word ^refer^ means allude. One whose mind'StufT has 
reached the goal of discriminative discernment, since the defilement of impurity, 
which is the covering of mind*stuff, has been taken off, and because no other 
presented-idea arises, that is to say, no presented-idea belonging to emergence 
of tamos or of rajas ,—in him there is the insighb of just the seven forma 
which belong to the discriminating. There are different discernments according 
to the different objects.—The compound [advancing in stages to the highest] means 
those stages [or] states the end of which is perfection. Complete perfection ^ is 
that higher than which there is nothing. That insight [or] discriminative 
discernment [is advancing by stages] whose stages are advancing. These seven 
kinds of stages he takes up beginning with the word ^as follows.^ Of these 
[seven], from among the four stages which may be completed by a man’s effort, 
he takes up the first with the words, ^1. The thing to be escaped has been 
thought out.^ Whatever is an effect of the primary-cause, all that is surely 
nothing but pain by reason of the pains due to mutations, to anxiety, and to 
subliminal impressions, and by reason of the opposition of the fluctuations,— 
and is therefore to be escaped. This has been thought out.—He shows what 
the advancement to the highest is in the words 4Cnor need he think it out 
again.:^—2. He describes the second in the words ^Cdwindled away.^ He 
tells what the advancement to the highest is by saying 4Cnor. . . again.^ — 
3. He describes the third in the words ^directly perceived.}^ Even in the 
state conscious [of objects] I have discovered by perception the escape which 
I am to perfect in the concentration of restriction. We need to supply the 
words, ‘nor need anything beyond this be discovered.'—4. He describes the 
fourth by saying «cultivated.:^ The cultivated is the perfected means of 
escape belonging to discriminative discernment. We need to supply the words, 
‘nor need anything beyond this be cultivated.’ This the four-fold final release 
[or] completion may be effected. And in so far as it may be effected, it is 
shown to be included within the efforts [of a man]. Elsewhere the reading 
is kSfyavimuMi. This would be the final release of insight with respect to 
effects.—He describes the final release * of the mind-stuff which is not to be 

^ This word (samprakarfa) does not occur elsewhere in the Comment nor elsewhere in 
Vficaspati’s Explanation. * Compare SEE. xxi. p. 31 (Lotus). 
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accomplished by effort, but which is to be accomplished subsequent to that 
which is to be attained by effort by saying ^But the final release of the 
mind'Stuff is three-fold.^—5. He describes the first [of these last three] in the 
words ^5. The authority* of the thinking-substance is ended.^ In other 
words, the two tasks (Mrya) of experience and liberation have been done. — 
6. He describes the second [of these last three] in the words CFhe aspects.:^ 

He shows what the advancement to the highest is in the words ^And . . . they 
do not.^—7. He describes the third [of these last three] in the words «In this 
stage.}^ In this stage, even while alive, the Self is called fortunate [and] 
released, since [this] is his last body. Accordingly he says, ^this.:^ He says 
that [the yogin] is not released in a figurative^ sense [as merely being free 
from his last body] in the words, ^inverted generation.)^ Even when his 
mind-stuff is resolved into the primary cause, he is said to be released and 
fortunate,’ because he has passed beyond ’ the aspects {gum). 


When discriminative discernment is perfected there is the means 
of escape. And there is no perfection without the means [of 
attaining it]. So this [topic of the means] is begun. 

28. After the aids to yoga have been foUowed up, when the 
impurity has dwindled, there is an enlightenment of percep¬ 
tion reaching up to the discriminative discernment. 

The aids to yoga are the eight which are about to be enumerated. 
As the result of following them up there is a dwindling or cessation 
of the five-sectioned [ii. 3] misconception. Upon the dwindling of 
this follows the manifestation of focused thinAing. And in pro¬ 
portion as the means [of attaining discriminative discernment are 
followed up], so the impurity is reduced to a state of attenuation. 
And in proportion as it dwindles, the enlightenment of perception 
also, in accordance with the degree of dwindling, increases. Now 
this same increase experiences a perfection reaching up to discrimi- 


* Compare ii. 10, p. 120’; ii. 24, p. 162’; 

* iiL 55, p. 274*. The phrase earita-ariha 
occurs iii. 60, p. 265’ (Calc. ed.). 

* Comi>are SupacSrikant aifvaryam i. 24, 

p. 59’ (Calc, ed.); and for definition of 
dupacarikam iii. 55, p. 274* (Calc. ed.). 
See also for use of word iv. 10, p. 286*. 

* Fortunate because he is free from attach¬ 

ment to the consequences of his own 


actions which are the cause [of bond¬ 
age]. Because of this he is not 
bound, {hetusu kannasu phtdaaanga- 
rahitatvan na baddho hhavatUi ku^a- 
2afd.)—This is the suggestion of the 
PStaiijala Bahasyam. For other in¬ 
stances see i. 24, p. 54’; iL 9, p. 119*; 
iv. 30, p. 314’ (Calc. ed.). 

’ Compare Bh. Gita xiv. 20. 
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native discernment [or] up to the perception [ii. 26] which dis¬ 
tinguishes between the aspects {guna) as such and the Self. The 
following up of the aids to yoga is the cause of discorrelation 
(myoga) with impurity, just as an axe [is the cause of the disjunc¬ 
tion (vigopa) of a tree] which is to be cut [from its root]. Now 
[the eight aids] are the cause of attaining discriminative discern¬ 
ment, just as right-living (dharmd) is [the cause of getting] to 
happiness; in other ways it is not a cause.—Furthermore how 
many of these causes, according to the system, ai’e there ? Just 
nine, he ^ says, as follows, “ Cause is nine-fold, rise [into conscious¬ 
ness] and permanence and manifestation and modification and 
presentation and attainment and disjunction and transformation 
and sustentation.” Of these [nine], 1. The cause of rise [into con¬ 
sciousness], [is for instance] the central-organ [as the cause] of 
a mental-process {vijndna ); 2. the cause of permanence: [for 
instance] the fact that the Self has purposes [is the cause of the 
permanence] of the central-organ, just as food [is the cause of the 
permanence] of the body ; 3. the cause of manifestation [is for 
instance] the shining [of the Self upon a fluctuation as the cause of 
the manifestation] of colour, just as the perception of colour [which 
is in the fluctuation, is the cause which manifests the shining of the 
Self] ; 4. the cause of modification [is for instance] another object- 
of-sense [which modifies] the central-organ, just as fire [is a cause 
which modifies] food to be cooked; 5. the cause of presentation: 
[for instance] the thought of smoke [is the cause of the presenta¬ 
tion] of the thought of fire; 6. the cause of attaining : [for 
instance] the following up of the aids to yoga [is the cause of 
attaining] discriminative discernment; 7. the cause of disjunction 
[is for instance] the same [following up as the cause which disjoin|» 
the Self] from impurity; 8. the cause of transformation is for 
instance the goldsmith [as the cause which transforms] the gold. 
Similarly if a single presented idea of a woman has the quality of 
infatuation, undifferentiated-consciousness (gvidya) [is the trans¬ 
forming cause]; if it has the quality of painfulness, hatred [is the 
transforming cause]; if it has the quality of pleasurability, passion 

^ Apparently this is a samgraha^loka. Vijuana Bhiksu says Mnkokt&ni nava haranUni. 
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[is the transforming cause] ; if it has the quality of the detached 
attitude,^ the recognition of the reality [is the transforming cause] ; 
9. the cause of sustentation [is for instance] the body [as the cause 
which sustains] the sense-organs, and these [organs as the cause 
sustaining] this [body], [and again] the ^eat elements [aa the 
sustaining cause] of bodies, and these [elements] reciprocally of all 
[elements], since human and animal and supernormal bodies depend 
upon e£W5h other.—So much then for the nine causes. And these 
so far as possible are also to be applied to other things. But as 
for the following up of the aids to yoga, it comes into play as cause 
in two ways only, [as the cause of disjunction and as the cause of 
attainment]. 

So much for the four divisions which have been described. Since discriminative 
discernment, the means of escape, which falls within these [four], cannot be 
perfected before [one follows up the means], as in the process of milking a cow: 
and since what is not perfected cannot be a means [to something else], he 
proceeds to describe the means for its perfection in the words, ^When . . . 
perfected.}^ At this point the way by which the means*of-attainment, which 
are about to be mentioned, serve as a means for discriminative discernment 
is shown by the sQtra which begins with the word 28. . . . yoga and ends 
with the word discernment. For the aids to yoga, according to circumstances, 
by seen or unseen" methods, cause the impurity to dwindle away. That 
misconception has five sections must be understood as a partial statement, 
since merit and demerit, in so far as they are causes of birth and of length- 
of-life and of kind-of-enjoyment, are also impure. The rest is easy. Since we 
find that causality is multiform, what kind of causality belongs to the following 
up of the aids to yoga ? In reply to this he says, <After the aids to yoga have 
been followed up>. Since it disjoins the sattva of the thinking-substance from 
impurity it is the cause of disjunction from impurity. He gives a simile in 
the words, ^ust as an axe.^ An axe disjoins the tree to be cut from its 
root. The sathia of the thinking-substance, when disjoined from impurity, 
causes one to attain to discriminative discernment. Just as merit is [the cause 
of attaining] pleasure, so the following up of the aids to yoga is the cause of 
attaining discriminative discernment. And [it is a cause] in no other form. 
So he says, <CNow . . . discriminative insight.^ Having heard the denial in the 
words 4dn other ways . . . not,:^ he asks, ^Furthermore how many of these 
The answer is, 4CJust nine.:^ He shows what these are by a memorial verse 
(MriM), ^Cas follows, . rise [into consciousnesB].”:^ He gives an illustration 

* ReadthetaleinH.C. Warren: Buddhism " A visible means would be ^Suca; an in- 
in Translations, p. 298. visible means would be mSdhyaya. 
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of this in the words, «Of these [nine], 1. The, cause of rise [into conscioasness].^ 

1. The central organ is the cause of the oiigin of a mental process because it 
brings out-a mental process from an indetermiimble stage to the present stages 

2. The cause of permanence [is for instance] the fact that the Self has purposes. 
The central organ rising [into consciousness] out of the feelingK>f'personality 
lasts only so long as the tu^o-fold purpose of the Self is not fully accomplished. 
'When the two kinds of purposes of the Self are accomplished it passes out 
of permanence. Therefore the fact that the Self has purposes is the cause 
of the permanence of the central organ which has risen [into consciousness] 
out of its own cause. He gives a simile in the words, ^ust as food is of 
the body.:^ 8. The efficient cause of perceptive thinking, the preparation 
{samshriya) of an object either of itself or by a sense-organ, is manifestation. 
The cause of this manifestation [is for instance] the shining [of the Self upon 
a fluctuation as the cause of the manifestation] of colour. 4, The cause of 
modification [is for instance] another object-of-sense [which modifies] the 
central organ. For just so Mrkandu, whose central organ had become con¬ 
centrated, heard the fifth ’ note ripening upon the lute, and lifted up his eyes 
and beheld the heavenly-nymph Umloca ^ in the perfection of beauty and 
loveliness, so that he lapsed from concentration, and his central organ became 
attached to her. He gives an instance bearing upon the same point in the words 
4Cjust as fire.^ For just as fire is the cause of the modification of a thing to be 
cooked, like rice, in such manner that a thing whose arrangement of parte was 
compressed becomes loosely conjoined in parts. 6. An object which is definitely 
existing is the cause of presentation [just as] the thought of smoke [is the cause 
of the presentation] of the idea of fire. What he means to say is this. The 
thought {jMm) is that which is thought; and the thought of fire is fire and it is 
thought [that is, it is a descriptive compound].’ 6. The cause of attainment. 
The natural action of effects belonging to causes which are independent is [what 
he means by] attainment. Occasionally there is an exception to this [action of 
the effects, which is the] non-attainment. Just so waters whose nature it is to 
flow down a slope {nimna) are held back by a dam. Similarly also in this case, 
the sattva of the thinking-substance, which is disposed to pleasure and bright¬ 
ness, is by its own nature the producer of pleasure and of discriminative dis¬ 
cernment. This is attainment. Sometimes this [attainment], because it is held 
back, by reason of demerit or of tamos, does not follow. When by reason of 
merit or of following up the aids to yoga this [holding-back] is rejpoved, then 
as a reason merely of the nature of the fluctuations of the thinking-substance’s 
sattva when not held back by this [demerit or tamas], and in so far as it [this saUvd\ 
is the producer of this [pleasure and discernment], [this sattvai] attains [than], 

* See Haghuva& 9 a ix. 26 and 47 ; Earpura- * Compare MBh. i. 4821 »* i. 123. 64. 

maiijan i. 16* (HOS. vol. 4, p. 228). • The compound is not a genitive depen- 

The seventh note of the lute resembles dent {sa^hitatpumsa), but rather a 
the cooing of the koi'l. descriptive {karmadMmya), 
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as* he will [iv. 8] say, ^'The efficient cause gives no impulse, but [the muta¬ 
tion] follows when the barrier to the evolving causes is cut, just as in the case 
of the peasant” Thus there is said to be a cause of attainment only with 
reference to the effect characterized as discriminative discernment. 7. In 
respect to anything subsidiary [to discriminative discernment] the same thing 
would be a cause of disjunction. So he says, <C7. the cause of disjunction.:^ 
8. He describes the cause of transformation in the words ^the goldsmith . .. 
the gold.:^ In so far as the emphasis is upon the difference with respect to the 
gold, which is both different and not different from the bracelets and ear-rings 
and anklets, and in so far as the emphasis is upon the absence of difference 
[in the gold], which is not different from the bracelets and other things, there 
is a cause which transforms [the gold] from the bracelet [into something else]. 
And the goldsmith, who made the bracelet, in so far as he transforms the gold, 
which is [now] identical with the ear-ring, becomes the cause of transforma¬ 
tion. Although fire [given as an example of 6. modification] is a cause of 
transformation with respect to the thing to be cooked, still since the difference 
between the substance ‘ and the property, the rice-grains and the lump of rice, 
is not emphasized, therefore even though the properties come and go, still the 
substance persists. It is not possible therefore to say that [the fire] is a cause 
of transformation. For this reason it was said that the fire is a cause of 
modification. And accordingly there is no cross-division. Moreover it should 
not be supposed that the cause of transformation in the case of the substance 
is merely a difference in the arrangement of parts. For this would be incon¬ 
sistent with the words ^the goldsmith.:^ Having made clear what the cause 
of outer transformation is, he illustrates the inner [cause] in the words 
Similarly if a single.^ ^Undifferentiated-consciousness that is, such 

a thought as * This girl is to be loved ’. The very same presented idea of 
a womap. becomes, in the case of Chaitra, in consequence of his complete 
infatuation, infatuated, that is to say, dejected. For he says to himself, ‘ Alas! 
that jewel of a woman has come into the hands of that lucky Maitra, not into 
the hands of me, bereft {hina) of luck.’ Similarly the rival wives’ hatred 
of her is the cause of the painfulness of the idea of [this] woman. And again 
the passion of her husband M&itra for her is [the cause] of the quality of 
pleasurability in this same idea of the woman. The recognition of the reality, 
that the body of the woman is a congeries of skin and flesh and fat and bones 
and marro\^ and is impure because of its [first] abode* [and] because of its 
origin and the rest, becomes, in the case of the discriminating, the cause of the 
detached attitude [that is to say] passionlessness. 9. The cause of sustentation 
is that which sustains the body and organs. And in the case of the body 
it is the organs. For the five breaths, beginning with the vital air, are functions 

* Compare ii. 18, p. 144” (Calc. ed.). 

* Compare Tatanjali: MahSbhasya, vol. I, p. 7 middle (Eielhorn's ed.). 

* Compare ii. 5, p. 111*. 
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of the organs in general. For if they were not, the body would fall. Similarly 
in the case of the parts of the body, the flesh and the other [parts], there is the 
reciprocal iolation of sustained and sustainer. Likewise the great elements, 
that is, the earth and the other [elements]; and these [elements] are in the 
reciprocal relation [of sustained and sustainer] in the case of bodies dwelling 
in the worlds of human beings or of Varuna or of the Sun or of the Wind 
{gandkavaha) or of the Moon. Thus in the case of earth, which has the qualities 
(gum) of odour and taste and colour and touch and sound, there are five great 
elements standing in the reciprocal relation of sustained and sustainer; in the 
case of water there are four; in the case of fire three; in the case of wind two. 
Furthermore animal and human and divine [bodies] stand in a relation of 
sustained and sustainer. Some one asks, * How can this [reciprocal relation of 
sustained and sustainer] be so, if the bodies are not in the relation of holder 
and held ? ’ He replies, ^ince human . . . depend upon each other.^ For the 
human body is sustained by the use of the bodies of tame animals and of birds 
and of wild animals and of plants. Similarly bodies like the tigers [are 
sustained] by the use of the human bodies and those of tame and wild animals 
and of others. And again in the same way the body of the tame animal and of 
the bird and of the wild'animal [is sustained] by the use of plants and similar 
things. Likewise the divine body [is sustained] by the use of sacrifices, o^ 
goats and deer and the flesh of grouse and ghee and baked-rice-cakes ^ and 
branches of mango (sahaMra) and handfuls-of-darbha grass (prastam)^ offered 
by human beings. In the same way the deity also sustains human beings and 
the rest by granting boons and showers. Thus the dependence is reciprocal. 
This is the meaning.—^The rest is easy. 

In this [sutra] the aids to yoga are determined. 

29. Abstentions and observances and postures and regida- 
tions-of-the-breatb and withdrawal-of-the-senses and fixed 
attention and contemplation and concentration are the eight 
aids. 

The following up of these must he performed in succession. And 
what they are we shall describe. 

Now with the intent of excluding either a larger or a smaller number he 
determines what are the aids to yoga by saying «In this [sUtra] the aids to 
yoga are determined.:^ The satra begins with the word 29. Abstentions and 
ends with the word aids. Practice and passionlessness and belief and energy 
and the rest [i. 20], both by reason of their own selves and in so far as they 
are indispensable, are also properly to be included among these same. 

Their use is described in Apastatnba- in ^atapatha-Brahmana i. 2. 2. 1 f. 

Tajha-ParibhaaS-S&tra xcix and czxix And again in Manu vi. 11 and vii. 21. 

(SBE., vol. xxx), and their preparation 
23 [h. 0.8. n] 
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Of these [eight]— 

30. Abstinence^ £rom injury and from falsehood and from 
theft and from incontinence and from acceptance of gifts are 
the abstentions. 

Of these [five] abstinence from injury means the abstinence from 
malice towards all living creatures in eveiy way and at all times. 
And the other abstentions and observances are rooted in it. In so 
far as their aim is the perfection of it, they are taught in order to 
teach it. And in this sense * it has been said, “ Surely this same 
brahman in proportion as he desires to take upon himself many 
courses-of-action,® in this proportion refraining from heedlessly 
giving injury, fulfils [the abstention of] abstinence from injury in 
order to give it the full character of its spotlessness.” Abstinence- 
from-falsehood (satya) means speech and mind such as correspond to 
the object-intended ; and speech and mind corresponding to what 
is seen or inferred or heard.* If speech is spoken in order that 
pne’s own knowledge may pass to some one else, it should not be 
deceitful or mistaken or barren of information; [then it would be 
abstinence from falsehood]. It should be used for the service of 
all; not for the ruin of creatures. And even when used thus, 
should it be only for the ruin of creatures, it would not be an 
abstinence from falsehood ; it would be nothing less than wrong. 
In so far as there would be a false kind of merit [and] a resemblance 
of merit, it would become the worst of evils. Therefore let [the 
yogin] consider [first] what is good® for all creatuies and [then] 
speak with abstinence-from-falsehood.—Theft ® is the unauthorized 
(apdstrapurvaJca) appropriation of things-of-value from another. 
While abstinence-from-theft, when free from coveting, is the refusal 
to do this.—Continence is control of the hidden organ of genera¬ 
tion—Abstinence-from-acceptance-of-gifts is abstinence-fi[*om- 
^ appropriating objects, because one sees the disadvantages in acquir- 

This sQtia and the following are quoted * The principle would eeem to be that 
in GSudapada’s Bhaaya on Samkhya- a speech which does not harm any one 

karika zziii. and which does some good, although 

* Similar plans of life in Bhag. Pur. zi, untrue, must be regarded as true. See 

second half. Manu iv. 138 and viii. 138. 

* JAOS. Proceedings, zL 229. * Compare Linga Parana viu. 15. 

* Compare Linga PurS^a viii. 13. 
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ing them or keeping them or losing them or in being attached to 
them or in harming them. These then are the abstentions. 

Having announced the ^ds [to yoga] of which the first are the abstentions and 
the observances, he introduces a sUtra which specifies the abstentions by saying 
^of these [eight].:^ The satra begins with the words 80. Abstinenoe from 
injury and ends with the word abstentions. He describes the aid to yoga [called] 
abstinence from injury by saying, ^Cin every way.^ He praises such abstinence* 
from*injury with the words, 4CAnd the other.^ <[CBooted in it^ would mean 
that, even if these are performed without observing abstinence from injury, they 
are as if they had not been performed, since they are quite fruitless. This is 
the meaning. The following up of them has nothing as its aim but the perfec* 
tion of this [abstinence-from-killing]. ' If abstinence-from-killing has the others 
rooted in it, how can it be that they aim at the perfection of the abstinence- 
from-injury ? * To this he replies, «in order to teach it.;^ ^Perfections [in other 
words] the rise into consciousness of a thought. An objector asks, ^ This may be 
true. But if the others exist for the sake of knowing abstinence from injury^ 
what need of them, since this thought comes from the other source ? ’ In reply 
he says, 4Cits spotlessness.>> If the others were not followed up, abstinence-from* 
injury would be defiled by falsehood and other [vices]. With reference to this 
same point he tells of a concurrent opinion of those-who-have-the-tradition 
{agamika) in the words, «And in this sense it has been said.^ Easy.—He gives 
the distinguishing characteristic of abstinence-from-falsehood in the words, 
Speech and mind such as correspond to the object-intended.^ The word such 
{yathSi) raises an expectation which is fulfilled by the words ^corresponding to 
what is seen.^ He brings this into connexion with the correlated word 
<Ccorresponding-to {tathay^ in the expression ^speech and mind corresponding 
to.^ [This should be, ] whenever there is a desire to say [something]. [If spoken] 
otherwise [than as seen], it is not abstinence-from-falsehood. This is stated with 
an explanation in the words ^to some other person.^ In order that knowledge 
thereof may pass to some one else, speech is spoken [or] uttered to produce know¬ 
ledge similar to one’s own knowledge. If it is not deceitful [or] the cause of 
deceit, [it is abstinence-from-falsehood]. Just as when Dro^ the Master [MBh. 
viL chap. 190] asked Yudhisthira [the king] with regard to the death of his own 
son Afvatthaman, ‘Venerable sir {ayusnum), thou who art rich in truth, has 
Afvatthaman been slain?’ And he having in mind the elephant who had 
the corresponding name said, ‘It is true, Afvatthaman is slain.’ This is an 
answer which does not make Yudhisthira’s own knowledge pass to [the other 
person]. For his own knowledge derived from the sense-organ^ had as its 
object the slaying of the elephant and this [knowledge] was not passed [to 
Drona]. But quite another knowledge, that of the slaying of the latter’s son, 
was formed [in Drona’s mind].—<cOr miataken^ means due to a mistake, either 

^ Beading indriya-Janma with the BikSner MS. and the Bombay and Poona edition!. 
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at the time when one desires to say something, or at the time of determining 
what the objeot*to>be-peroeived is.—^Barren of information^^ is barren as regards 
information, as for instance an outlandish tongue is barren of information to 
Aryans; or it might be purposeless, as for instance speech the utterance of 
which is not meant to be uttered. For in this [latter case], although one’s own 
knowledge does pass to the other person, still it is exactly the opposite of making 
[knowledge] pass [to another], because it was not purposed.^ An abstinence* 
from-falsehood even when it has these distinguishing characteristics, if it results 
in injury to another, would be a false kind of abstinence-from>fal8ehood, but 
would not be abstinence-from'falsehood, as he says in the words, ^f it.^ For 
example, one who practises austerities in abstinence^from-falsehood, when asked 
by robbers which way the rich merchant had gone, told the way the rich merchant 
had gone. ^It should be used,^ that is, uttered. The rest is easy.—Since an 
[explanatory] negative idea depends on that of the positive he explains the 
distinguishing characteristic of theft by saying, ^Theft is the unauthorized.^ 
Here the generic idea is characterized by a qualification. This is the meaning. 
Since verbal and bodily operations are preceded by mental operations, it is the 
operation of mind, because it is dominant, that is mentioned in the words, 
^free from coveting.^—He tells what continence is in the word 4Chidden.^ 
For even if his organ of generation is held in control, still if he become attached 
at the sight of a woman or upon [hearing] her talk or upon touching her limbs 
which are the seats of Kandarpa, he has no continence. So to exclude this case 
he says, «the hidden organ.» Other organs also that are very ardent for this 
[woman] are to be watched.—He tells what abstinence-from-acceptance-of-gifts 
is by saying, «objects.^ He mentions the disadvantage due to attachment to 
these [objects] in the words [ii. 16], “ Since passions increase because of applica¬ 
tion to enjoyments, and the skill of the organs also increasea” The disadvantage 
which is characteristic of injury is also expressed by the words,® “Enjoyment is 
impossible unless one hasharmed some living creatures.” Altnough obtained with¬ 
out effort, objects if unauthorized have disadvantages when one acquires them, 
since the acquisition of such things is censured. And even authorized objects, 
when acquired, are evidently disadvantageous, in that they must be kept and so on. 
Therefore abstinence-from-acceptance-of-gifts is the refusal to appropriate them. 


Now as for these [five abstentions]— 

31. When they are unqualified by species or place or time 
or exigency and when [covering] all [these] classes—[under 
these circumstances exists] the Great Course-of-conduct. 

Of these [five], abstinence-from-injury is qualified in respect of 
species as follows, a catcher of fish does injury to fishes only and 

* Mfcchak. (Nir^. Sag. edition), p. 238*. * Compare ii. 15, p. 182* (Calc. ed.). 
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to nothing else.—The same is q^ualified in respect of place, as when 
one says, ‘ I will not slay in a holy place.’—The same is qualified 
in respect of time, as when one says, ‘I will not slay on the 
fourteenth day [of the lunar fortnight] nor on a day of good omen. 
—The same, in the case of one who refrains from [these] three is 
qualified in respect of exigency, as when one says, ‘ For the sake of 
gods and brahmans and not otherwise I will slay.’ Likewise also 
in the case of the warrior who says, ‘In battle only [I will do] 
injuiy, and nowhere else.’ Abstinence-from-injury and the other 
[abstinences] unqualified by these species or times or places or 
exigencies must be kept when [covering] no less than all [these] 
cases. <In all [these] cla8ses> means with regard to all [these] 
objects. Without exceptions in no less than all [these] classes— 
this is what is meant by speaking of the Great Course-of-conduct* 
when [covering] all [these] stages. 

«Now as for these.:^ The sQtra begins with the words 31... by species and 
end's with the words Great Couxse-of-oonduct. <When [covering] all [these] 
classe8> means of those which are found in all [these] stages which are charac* 
terized as being species and the other [three stages]. The words ^Abstinence* 
from-injury and the other [abstinencesmean that the definition [of the Great 
Course-of-conduct] must be asserted in the case of the other abstentions also. 
The Comment is easy. 


32. Cleanliness and contentment and self-castigation and 
study and devotion to the l 9 vara are the observances. 

Of these [five], cleanliness is produced by earth or by water or the 
like, and by the consumption and other [requirements] with regard 
to pure sacrificial food. This is outer. Inner [cleanliness] is the 
washing away of the blemishes of the mind-stuff.—[To practise] con¬ 
tentment means not to covet more than the means at hand.—Self¬ 
castigation is the bearing of extremes, hunger and thirst, cold and 
heat, standing and sitting, stock-stillness and formal stillness, 
and, according to usage, courses-of-conduct such as mortifications 
(krcchra)^ and lunar fasts ^ and rigid penances.'*—Study is the 

^ Compare Manu xii. 1-6. • Manu vi. 20, &c. 

* Manu zi. 106, &c. * Manu zi. 213, &c. 
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recital of books that treat of release or the repetition of the 
syllable of adoration {jpranavd ).—Devotion to the l 9 vara ^ is the 
oflering up of all actions to the Supreme Teacher. “ He who rests 
in himself, for whom the network of perverse-considerations 
(vitarka) has been destroyed, whether resting upon a bed or on 
a seat, or wandering upon a road, would behold the destruction of 
the seed of the round-of-rebu’ths, would be permanently released, 
would participate in deathless delights.” With regard to which 
this has been said, [i. 29], “ Thereafter comes the right knowledge 
of him who thinks in an inverse way, and the removal of 
obstacles.” 

He expounds cleanliness and the other observances. The sUtra begins with the 
word 32. CleanlinesB and ends with the word observances. He explains [the 
sQtra] by saying ^cleanliness.» The words ^or the like^ are meant to include 
oow'dung and such things. Pure sacrificial food is the barley [mixed with] 
cow’s urine and the rest [eaten at the Qr&vanI festival]. There is a consumption 
and other [requirements] with regard to this [food]. ^The other require¬ 
ments^ are meant to cover regulation of the dimensions and of the number of 
these morsels. Instead of saying ‘produced by the consumption and other 
requirements with regard to pure sacrificial food ’ he says ^and by the consump* 
tion and other [requirements] with regard to pure sacrificial food.^ For in the 
effect the cause is supposed figuratively to exist.—The ^stains of the mind- 
stuff)> such as arrogance and pride and jealousy ; the removal of this is cleanli¬ 
ness of the central-organ.—^Contentment^ is the desire to take no more than is 
necessary for the general maintenance of life, because it foUowstho renunciation ‘ 
of what had been before one’s own property. This is its distinction [from 
abstinence-from-acceptance-of-gifts].—^Stock-stillness^ is the absence of any 
indication of one’s intention even by signs; ^formal stillness^ is merely refraining 
from speech.—In the phrase ^for whom the network of perverse-considerations 
has been destroyed^ the words ^perverse-considerations^ will be [later ii. 88] 
described. And doubts and misconceptions should be added [as parts of the 
network]. To this extent his intention is said to be pure.—These abstentions 
and observances are also described in the Vishnu Purftna [vi. 7. 86-87],* “ Wish¬ 
ing to reduce the mind to its proper state he should resort to abstinence from 
incontinence and from injury and from falsehood and from theft and from 
acceptance-of-gifts. A man whose self is curbed should practise study and 
cleanliness and contentment and self-castigation. He should also make his 
mind incline towards the higher Brahman. These abstentions together with 

1 Compare ii. 1, p. 106* (Calc. ed.). * Illustrated in Chand. Up. i. 10.1-11. 

* See also NSmdlya PurS^a xlvii. 12-14. 
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the observances are declared to be five each. They give a special result when 
they are approached with a desire [for some special thing], and in the case of 
persons free from all desires they yield final release.*' 


As for these abstentions and observances, 

33. If there be inhibition by perrerse-consideratioxis (vitarka), 
there should be cultivation of the opposites. 

Whenever [in the mind] of this brahman [practising the absten¬ 
tions and observances] injuries and similar [faults] arise as 
perverse-considerations, such as for instance, ‘ I will kill him who 
hurts me ; I will also lie ; I will also appropriate his money; and 
I will commit adultery with his wife ; and I will also make myself 
master'of his property.^ Thus inhibited by .the blazing fever of 
perverse-considerations, let him cultivate the opposites of these. 
Let him ponder, ‘ Baked upon the pitiless coals of the round-of- 
rebirths, I take my refuge in the rules (dharma) for yoga by 
giving protection ^ to every living creature. I myself after ridding 
myself of perverse-considerations am betaking myself to them once 
more, like a dog. As a dog to his vomit, even so I betake myself 
to that of which I had rid myself.’ Other similar [inhibitions of 
perverse-considerations] should be applied in the other sutras also 
[upon the aids to yoga]. 

Since “good things’ are full of difficulties he introduces a sQtra whose object 
is to give advice which will prevent the possibility of exceptions to these [absten¬ 
tions and observances]. So he says, <giAa for these abstentions and obser- 
vances.:^ The sUtra, 88. If there be inhibition by perverse-oonsiderations, 
there should be cultivation of the opposites. In the Comment ux>on perverse- 
considerations there is nothing at all that seems obscure. 


34. Since perverse-considerations such as injuries, whether 
done or caused to be done or approved, whether ensuing 
upon greed or anger or infatuation, whether mild or moderate 
or vehement. And their unending consequences in pain and 
in lack of thinking, there should be the cultivation of their 
opposites. 


^ This phrase occurs in Manu viil. 803. 

■ Compare aho vighnavatyah pmrthitatiha- 


siddhaya^, ^akuntala. Act iii, near end; 
and ;|^aArnA ra xaXa Repnb. 435 C, 497 D. 
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Of these [considerations], first of all, injury, since it is done or caused 
to be done or approved, is three-fold. Moreover, each of these 
is three-fold, in so far as there is greed [such as] desire for the 
meat or for the skin, or in so far as there is anger as when a man 
thinks he has been ‘ hurt by that man or in so far as there 
is infatuation as when a man thinks [that what he is doing] ‘ will 
be merit for me Again, since gi’eed and anger and infatuation are 
three-fold as being mild and moderate and vehement, there are 
thus seven-and-twenty varieties of injuries. Yet again, since 
[these are] gentle and moderate and extreme [these are] three¬ 
fold as follows, gently mild and moderately mdd and keenly mild ; 
similarly, gently moderate and moderately moderate and keenly 
moderate; likewise, gently keen and moderately keen and vehe¬ 
mently keen. Thus injury is of one-and-eighty varieties. It is, 
however, innumerable because of the varieties due to specifications 
(niyama) and to options (vikalpa) and to aggregations (samuccaya), 
due to the fact that the varieties ^ of those-who-breathe-the-breath- 
of-life are innumerable. In the same manner [the classification] is 
to be applied to falsehood and to the other [crimes]. Now since 
these perverse considerations have endless consequences in pain 
and in lack of thinking, one should cultivate their opposites. [In 
other words], there is a cultivation of those things the endless 
consequences of which are pain and a lack of thinking.—And to 
continue, he who commits an injury first of all reduces the strength 
of the victim, then causes him pain by falling upon him with 
a knife or something of the kind, [and] afterwards even deprives 
him of life. When once he has taken away [the victim’s] strength, 
hi^ own animate or inanimate aids “ begin to have their strength 
dwindle away. As a result of causing pain, he himself experiences 
pain in hells and in [the bodies of] animals and of departed spirits 
and in other [forms]. As a result of uprooting [the victim] from 
life, he himself continues from moment to moment at the very 
point of departure from life. And even while wishing for death he 

* RaghavanandainthePataSjala-Rahasjam with a change in the order of words, 

attributes this quotation to Faksila* by the Udyotakara in the NySya* 

Bvamin. It is found in Vatsyayana’s Varttika (Bibl. Ind. p. 9’®). 

BhSsya (Vizian. ed. p. F); and quoted, * See Vacaspati on ii. 15, p, 114“ (Calc. ed.). 
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pants laboriously since the fruition* of pain is to be felt in a 
fruition which has ® a limit [in time]. Furthermore, even if [the 
eifects of] injury could he somehow done away® by merit, even 
then, if he obtained happiness, it would be [on condition 
that] his length-of-life be short.—^In the same way, so far as 
possible, [the classification] is to be applied to lying and to the 
other [violations of the abstentions]. Thus pondering on that 
same [painful consequence] of perverse considerations, which is 
inevitable {anugatd) and undesired, the yogin should not devote 
his central organ to perverse considerations. As a result of the 
cultivation of the opposites, the perverse considerations become 
things that may be escaped. 

With the intent to describe wh&t the cultivation of .the opposites is, he states 
the different natures and kinds and causes and properties and results of the con* 
trary'considerations, as well as the objects for the meditation on the opposites in 
the sQtra which begins with the words 34. . .. perverse-considerations and ends 
with the words cultivation of their opposites. He explains [the sQtra] with 
the words, «Of these. .. injury.^ Because the varieties of those-who-breathe- 
the-breath*of-life are innumerable, specifications and options and aggregations 
are possible with regard to injuries and the other [crimes]. In this situation, 
because there is a preponderance of tamos, as a result of wrong living, a lack of 
thinking also arises characterized by the four kinds of misconception [iL 5]. So 
it is that these perverse-considerations also result in lack of thinking [as well as 
arise out of undifierentiated-consciousness]. For the cultivation of their oppo¬ 
sites is precisely [the thought of] the endless consequences in pain and in lack 
of thinking. By virtue of this there is a revulsion from these. This same culti¬ 
vation of the opposites he makes clear by the words, 4Cof the victim.!^ The 
victim is some tame animal. ^Strength^ is the energy which is the cause of the 
functional activity of the body. [This] he first reduces by tying him to a sacri¬ 
ficial post. For in this way the animal loses his spirit. The rest is very clear. 


When [the perverse considerations] become for this [yogin] unsuijj- 
ab],e for generation, then the power caused by this fact becomes 
indicative of the yogin’s perfection. For example, 

^ The word vipaka is omitted in the Bikaner • The better reading is av&pagata. In this 
and the two Kashmir and several other case, the injury would not be inder 
good MSS. . pendent fruit since it would be cast 

■ Compare the discussion in ii. 18, especially away as a portion of the sacrifice, 

p. 127 (Calc. ed.). 

24 [h.o.b. it] 
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35. As soon as he is grounded in abstinence from injury, his 
presence begets a suspension of enmity. 

[This] occurs on the part of all living creatures.^ 

The abstentions and observances have been described, and the escape from the 
exceptions to these, the perverse considerations, as a result of the cultivation of 
the opposites has been described. Kow he makes clear the signs indicative of 
thorough knowledge of perfection in these various abstentions and observances 
which results from practice in these [latter]. By a thorough knowledge of 
which signs [the yogin] accomplishes what is to be done in each partioulfur case 
and acts with reference to what is yet to be done, as he says, ^When ... for 
this [yogin].^ 36. As soon as he is grounded in abstinence from injury, 
his presence begets a suspension of enmity. Even [enemies] whose hostility 
is everlastinglike horse and buffalo, mouse and cat, snake and mongoos, in 
the presence of the Exalted [yogin] 'who is grounded in abstinence from injury, 
conform themselves to his mind-stuff and renounce altogether their hostility. 


36. As soon as be is grounded in abstinence from falsehood, 
actions and consequences depend upon him. 

If [the yogin] says to a man {^ti)y ‘ Be ® thou right-living/ the man 
becomes right-living. If he expresses the wish (^^^) ‘ Attain thou 
heaven,’ the man attains heaven. What he says (va^) comes true. 

86. As soon as he is grounded in abstinence from falsehood, actions and 
consequences have their residence [in him]. Actions mean right-living and 
wrong-living; and consequences of these are such things as heaven and hell. 
Dependence upon the sense that these same depend upon him. Having depen¬ 
dence upon him is the abstract state of this [dependence] Since such a thing 
happens in the case of the Exalted One’s speech, [the Comment] says that actions 
depend upon him by saying «right-Iiving.» He says that consequences depend 
upon him by saying ^eaven.^ ^Comes true}^ signifies that it is not prevented. 


37. As soon as he is grounded in abstinence from theft, all 
jewels approach him. 

i'rom all directions jewels approach to be his. 

87. As soon as he is grounded in abstinence firom theft, all jewels approach 
him. Easily understood. 

' Compare Raghuvaufa ii. 55, xiii. 50, xiv. kEumudl. Compare also BS^a’s ES- 
79 and Eirita iii. 2. dambari p. 93* (FaxaVa ed.) and QSknn- 

‘ See I^^ini ii. 4. 9 with the illustrations tala (Nir. Sag. ed.) p. 23, two Hnea up. 
fromtheEiipikavrttiandtheSiddhanta- • Whitney: Grammar 924. 
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88. Ab soon as he is grounded in abstinence from incon* 
tinence, he acquires energy. 

By the sicquiBition of which the yogin increases [his] unhindered' 
qualities. And when he is perfected he is ^ able to transfer [his] 
thinking to [his] pupils. 

38. As soon as he is grounded in abstinenoe from inoontinenoe, he acquires 
energy. Enei^ [that is] power. By the acquisition of which he increases 
[or] accumulates qualities, sueh as minuteness, which are unhindered [that is] 
which have not been hindered. And when perfected he is endowed with the 
eight perfections of which the first is [called] t&ra ^ and also by other names 
such as Beasoning (a%a). He is able to transfer his thinking which relates ta 
the aids to yoga to his'pupils [or] disciples. 


39. As soon as be is established in abstinence-from-accept- 
ance-of-gifts, a thorough illumination upon the conditions of 
birth- 

—Becomes his. ‘ Who was I ? How was I ? Or what [can] this 
birth i)e ? Or how [can] this [birth] be ? Or what shall we<i? 
become ? Or how shall we become ? ’ Such lu, desire to know his 
own condition in former and later and intermediate times becomes 
of itself fulfilled® for him. These when he is established in the 
abstentions are the perfections. 

SD. As Boo|n as he is established in abBtinenoe>fi'om-aooeptance-of-giftB, a 
thorough illumination upon the conditions of birth. Birth is [coming into] 
relation with a body and with sense-organs and the rest which are particularized 
as belonging to some class [of beings]. There is a thorough illumination, a 
direct perception of the conditions [of birth] [or] of what kinds [of birth], That 
is to say, a thorough knowledge of a quiescent or uprisen or indeterminable 
birth together with its form [of experience]. He desires to know the past in 
the words, Who was I ? ’» He desires to know the different details as to 
origin and persistence of this same [birth] in the words, How was I ? ’^ He 
desires to know what the present birth itself is in the words, Or what 7*^ 
Is the body made directly of elements, or is it nothing but an aggregation of 
elements, or is it other than these ? Here also the words ‘ Or how ’ might be 
supplied.* Elsewhere this is the actual reading. He desires to know the future 
in the words, ^ Or what shall we become ? *3^ Here again the words ‘ Or how ’ 
are [to be] supplied.* «Such ... for him.^ The former [time] is past time; 

* See Mann xii. 28. * SStfakhja-karikS li. • The VSrt. says vi^a hhavati. 

* In the text of Vacaspati kathati^ m apparently was lacking. 
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the later is future ; the intermediate is the present. The existence of the self 
in these is a relation with a body and the rest. There is a desire to know this 
and from desire comes knowledge according to the maxim, ‘*He who desires 
anything, does that same thing.*' 

is* ' If. 


We will speak with regai’d to observances. 

40. As a result of cleanliness there is disgust at one’s own 
body and no intercourse with others. 

As soon as there is disgust with his own body, he has begun 
^eanliness. Seeing the ofFensiveness of the body,' he is no longer 
attached to the body and becomes an ascetic (yati). Moreover 
there is no intercourse with others. Perceiving the true nature of 
the body, desirous of escaping^ even his own body, even after 
he has washed it with earth and water and other [substances], not 
seeing any purity in the body, how could he have intercourse with 
the bodies of others absolutely unhallowed as they are ? 

40. As a result of oleanlmess, there is disgust at one’s own body and no 
interoonrse with others. By this [sUtra] it is told what is indicative of per¬ 
fection in outer cleanliness. 


Furthermore [as other results], 

41. Purity of saUva and gentleness and singleness-of-intent 
and subjugation of the senses and fitness for the sight of the 
self— ^ 

The word ‘ arise ’ completes the sentence. As a result of cleanli¬ 
ness there is purity of sattva ; therefrom [it acquires] gentleness; 
from, this [it acquires] singleness-of-intent; therefroin [it acquires] 
subjugation of the senses; and from this fitness for the sight of the 
"'self is acquired by the sattva of the thinking-substance. So to 
this [last] there is access, as a result of his being established in 
cleanliness. 

. He tells what is indicative of inner perfection by saying ^urthermoxe.^ 41. 
Purity of sattva and gentleness and singleness-of-intent and subjugation 
of the senses and fitness for the sight of the self. When the .-defilements of 


' Compare ii. 5, p. 113’ ^CaIc. ed.]t 


* See LiSga Tar. viiL 32-83. 
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mind-stuff are washed away, the mind-stuff oomes-forth-to-sight undefiled. And 
as a result of freedom from defilement the;^ is gentleness |or] transparency of 
sattva. In the transparent [wttm] there is singleness-of-intent. Therefrom, 
by the subdual of the central-organ, there results the subdual of the^, sense- 
organs which are dependent on the oentral-orgf^i. After that the saitva of the 
thinking-substance becomes fit for the sight of the self* 


42. As a result of contentment there is an acquisition of 

Mr w 

superlative pleasure. % 

And in. this sense it has been said,' “What constitutes the 
pleasure of love in this world and what the supreme pleasure ei 
heaven are both not to be compared with the sixteenth part of th# 
pleasure of dvidndled craving {tr§nd)” 

42. As a result of contentment there is an acquisition of superlative 
pleasure. Superlative is that beyond which nothing more excellent exists. As 
was said by Yayati* when he conferred youth upon his [father] Puru, “ The 
wise man, casting entirely away that craving which is hard for .the strong- 
willed to cast off and which even in the aged ages not, is filled quite full 
with pleasure and nothing else.” This same he shows by the words beginning 
^What constitutes the pleasure of love.» 


43. Perfection in the body and in the organs after in^iurity 
has dwindled as a result of self-castigation. 

Self-castigation in the very act of completing itself destr@ys*5tlte 
defilement from the covering of impurity. As a result of the 
removal of the defilement of the covering of this [impurity] there 
is perfection of the body, such as atomization [iii. 45] ; likewise per¬ 
fection of the organs, such as hearing and seeing at a distance [that 
is, telepathy]. ” 

He tells what is indicative of perfection of self-castigation. 48. Perfection 
in the body and in the organs after impurity has dwindled as a result 
of self-castigation. Whatever covering has the characteristics of impurity, hai# 
the qualities and so on which are effects of the tamas. ^Such as atomization^ 
would be greatness or lightness or getting [to any place]. Easy. 


MBh. C^tiparvtn 174. 46 andVayuPur. * Viwju Pur. iv. 10. 12 andWSyu Pdr. 
xciii. 101 and Linga Pur. Ixvii. 28. xciii. 99 and Linga Pur. Ixvii. 20. 

Compare Bhartrbari Vair. ^at. 49 and Compare also MBh. i. 89-91 = 3577 ff. 

DhvanyEloka, p. 176 (KavyamalS ed.). . 
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44. *Ab a result of study there is communion with the chosen 

Gods and sages and perfect^ men come within the range of vision 
of [the yogin] who has the ^disposition to study; and are helpful 
to his work. ’ ■ 

He tells what is indicaitiye of perfection in study. 44. As a result of study 
there is oomxnunion with the chosen deity. Easy. 


45. Perfection of concentration as a reshlt of devotion to the 
^^vara. 

One whose whole nature is surrendered ^ to the l 9 vara has perfec¬ 
tion of concentration. By which [concentration] he knows as the 
thing really is {avitatham) all that he desires fo know, in other 
places and in other bodies and in other times. Thereafter his 
insight sees into things as they are (^athdhhiitam). 

46. Perfection of concentration ... of devotion to the iQvara. And it 
should not be urged that if, only as a result of devotion to the I^vara, coneentra- 
tion conscious [of objects] has its perfection, there is no need of the seven [other] 
aids. Because these [seven] by subsidiary activity, both seen and unseen, are 
of service to the perfection of devotion to the l 9 vara, and at the same time 
to x>erfection of concentration conscious [of objects]. Just ^s by a separation 
of correlations curds fulfil the purposes of the sacrifice and also fulfil the 
pux^ses of men. Thus if this is so, [one should not say] that fixed>aittention 
and contemplation and concentration are not the immediate' aids [to yoga]. 
Because it is clear that these [three] (asya) are immediate aids, in so far as 
for the perfection of [concentration] conscious [of an object] these [three] 
have the same object as [concentration] conscious [M an object], whereas the 
other aids [which have the I^vara as object] have an object which is not this. 
For the devotion to the I^vara has also the l 9 vara as its object, and has 
not w its object that which is to be consciously known. Accordingly this is 
a medi{tte aid. Thus all is cleared up.—The words ^^sees into^ are mtended 
to show the etymology of the word ^Cinsight.:^ 


' See ii. 1. 

' See JSimini MlmSfiBS-siltra ir. 8. 5. 2. 

* BSlarSma defines antaranga by the words 
‘ whatever happens immediately next 


to a thing is the aatent^a of it'. Thus 
devotion to the l 9 vara is the last cause 
of the effect {antamnga«idhana) of 
concentration conscious of an object. 
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■* ‘4k 

The abstentions and observances together with their |iierfections 
have been described. We ha^ the following to say of the postures ^ 
and the other [aids to yoga]. In this [sutra, it is said]— 

46. Stable-and-easy posture. 

For example, the lotus-posture and the hero-posture and the decent- 
posture and the mystic-diagram and the staff-posture and [the 
posture] with the rest and the bedstead, the seated curlew and the 
seated elephant and the seated camel, the even arrangement, the 
stable-and-easy—also called, as-is-easiest—and others of the same 
kind. 

He introduces the next sQtra with the words ^he abstentions and observances 
have been described. We have the following to say of the postures and the 
other [aids to yoga].;^ In this [sQtra, it is said] 46. ‘Stable-and-easy posture. 
Stable means motionless. That posture which is easy, which brings ease is 
the one intended by the sQtra. The word cLsma means either that whereon 
a man sits [that is, a seat] or the manner in which he sits [that is, a posture]. 
The lotus-posture is well known.*—A man settled down {sthitasya) rests one 
foot on the ground and the other is placed over the partially contracted knee, 
—this is hero-posture.—Bringing the soles of hie feet near to each other 
close to the scrotum, he should make a hollow of his hands and place them 
over it in the shape of a tortoise,—this is the decent-posture.—Inserting 
the contracted left foot into the space between the right shin and thigh and 
inserting the contracted right foot into the space between the left 
shin and thigh,—that is the mystic diagram.—Sitting down with the great- 
toes placed together and with ankles placed together and stretching out upon 
the ground shins and thighs and feet placed together, let him practise the 
staff-posture.—Because there is a use of the yogic table * (yo^a^po^^afta), this is 
[the posture] with the rest.—^Lying down with the arms stretched around the 
knees is the bedstead.—The curlew and the other seats may be understood by 
actually seeing a curlew and the other animals seated. — The two feet are 
contracted and pressed against each other at the heels and at the tips of 

* l^ga Pur. viii. 87-90. of this book, and there is a vast 

* An illustration of this by a native hand number of fantastic and repellent 

is given in Richard Schmidt’s Fakire additions. 

und Fakirthum, to face p. 12; hero- * Balarama says that this yogic table is 
posture faces p. 28; decent-posture a special kind of support for the arms 

faces p. 16, but diverges from this de- of a yogin who is about to practise 

scription in its details; mystic-diagram concentration. It is made of wood 

faces p* 24. The order of the illustra- and is well known among ud&ain by 

tions does not correspond to the order the name of * changan'. 
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the feet,—this is the even arrangement.—That arrangement in which one 
finds entire {sidhyati) stability and ease,—^this is the posture that is stable-and* 
easy. This is the one from among these [postures] which is approved by the 
Exalted Author of the sQtras. An elaboration of this is given in the words, 
4Cas-is>eaBiest.^ 


47. By relaxation of effort or by a [mental] state-of-balanoe 
with reference to Ananta— 

—[A posture] results. With these words the sentence is com¬ 
pleted. When efforts cease the posture is completed, so that there 
is no agitation of the body. Or the mind-stuff comes into a 
balanced-state with reference to Ananta' and produces the 
posture. 

Having stated what the postures are, he tells what are the means of attaining 
them. 47. By relaxation of efiEbrt or by a [mental] state-of-balanoe with 
reference to Ananta. A natural effort sustaining the body is not the cause 
of this kind of posture which is to be taught as an aid to yoga. For if its 
cause were such, the preaching of it would be purposeless in that it could 
be naturally perfected. Therefore this natural effort does not accomplish this 
kind of posture which is to be taught and is contrary [to it]. For in so far 
as this [natural posture] is the cause of an arbitrarily chosen posture it is 
the destroyer of the specific kind of posture. Consequently a man, practising 
the specific posture as taught, should resort to an effort which consists in the 
relaxation of the natural effort. Otherwise the posture taught cannot be 
accomplished.—^Or . . . with Ananta,:^ the Chief of Serpents, who upholds 
the globe of the earth upon his thousand very steadfast hoods,—[with him] 
the mind-stuff comes into a balanced state and produces the posture. 


48. Thereafter he is tmassailed by extremes. ,, 

As a result of mastering the postures he is not overcome by the[ 
extremes, by cold and heat and by the other [extremes]. 

He tells what is indicative of complete mastery of postures by saying 48. There¬ 
after he 'is unassailed by extremes. The Comment explains itself by a mere 
reading. Posture is also described in the Vishnu Purftna [vi. 7. 89], “ Having 
assumed a posture so as to possess the excellences of the decent-posture and 
the other [postures].** 


’ Compare Bh. Gita x. 28. Ananta is Vasnki, the Lord of Serpents. See also MBh. 
i. 85, 5ff. 
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49. When there is this [stability of posture], the restraint of 
breath cutting off the flow of inspiration and expiration 
[follows]. 

After the mastery' of posture* [follows the restraint of the 
breath]. Inspiration is the sipping in of the outer wind ; expirar 
tion is the expulsion of the abdominal wind. Kestraint of the 
breath is the cutting off of the flow of these two, the absence of 
both kinds. 

After describing [postures], he shows that these precede restraint of the breath 
and tells the distinguishing characteristic of this [restraint of the breath]. 
49. When there is this [stability of posture], the restraint of breath cutting 
off the flow of inspiration and expiration [follows]. In the case of emission 
{recaka) and inhalation {pHralca) and suspension (hmbhalca), the words 4Cthe cut¬ 
ting off of the flow of inspiration and expiration^ give the general character¬ 
istic of restraint of the breath. To explain : when in inhalation the outer wind 
sipped in is held inside, there is a break in the flow of inspiration and expiration; 
again when in emission the abdominal wind forced out is held outside, there is 
also a break in the flow of inspii'ation and expiration. Similarly in the case of 
suspension also. This same is said by the Comment in the words ^CAfter the 
subjugation of posture.^ 


But this [restraint of breath] is, 

SO. External or internal or Buppressed in fluctuation and is 
regulated^ in place and time and number and is protracted 
and subtile. 

It is external in case there is no flow [of breath] after expiration; 
it is internal in case there is no flow [of breath] after inspiration ; 
it is the third [or] suppressed in fluctuation in case there is no 
[flow] of either kind [neither of expiration nor inspiration], as the 
result of a single effort [to suppress both], just as water dropped 
upon a very-hot stone shrivels up wherever it falls, so both at once 
cease tq be. And each of these three is regulated in space; [each] 
deals with a certain amount of space. [Each] is regulated in time; 
in other words, defined by a limitation to a certain number of 
moments. [Each] is regulated in number ; the first rising up [of 
the vital current from the navel to the palate is measured] by so 

* Many MSS. omit this word Jaye and read saty aaam, 

* The Y^rttika says paridrsto nirnlio niyamito, 

25 [b.0.1. it] 
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many inspirations and expirations. In the same manner, the 
second rising up of the checked [vital current] is measured by so 
many inspirations and expirations. Likewise the third. Similarly 
it is gentle [in method]; similarly it is moderate; similarly it is 
keen. Thus it is regulated by number. So then, practised in 
these ways, [it becomes] protracted and subtile. 

He introduces the sQtra which gives the characteristics of the three particular 
restraints of the breath by saying, ^But this.^ The sQtra begins with the word 
60. External and ends with the word subtile. The words 4Cin fluctuation^^ 
are connected with each [of the three]. He refers to emission (recaka) when he 
says dn case . . . expiration.^ He refers to inhalation when he says 

^In case .. . inspiration.^ He refers to suspension (kumbhaka) when he says 
4Cthe third.^ This same he makes clear when he says 4Cin case ... of either 
kind.^ When by only one effort of retention there results an absence of both 
inspiration and expiration, and when there is not, as before, an effort to prolong 
a long stream of efforts of emission *, but, on the other hand, just as water thrown 
upon a Yery>hot stone dries altogether and shrivels up wherever it falls, so this 
wind, whose nature it is to flow, when its action is restricted by a mighty effort 
of retention, becomes subtilized and remains in the body. [Suspension] does 
not inhale and so is not inhalation ; does not emit and so is not emission. The 
words ideals with a certain amount of space:^ means as measured by a span, [the 
space between the outstretched tips of the thumb and the forefinger], by a vitasti 
[from the extended thumb to the tip of the little finger], or by a hand. And 
it is inferred as being external [in so far as it causes] motion in a blade of grass 
or a piece of cotton in a windless spot. Similarly if internal, it b^ns at the 
sole of the foot and extends to the head. And it is inferred by [an internal] 
touch light as that of an ant [moving on the body]. A moment is one quarter 
of the time required for the act of winking. [The wind] is defined by the limi¬ 
tation of a certain number of these [moments]. An instant {matra) is the time 
limited by snapping thumb and forefinger after having three times rubbed one’s 
own knee-pan with the hand. The first rising up {udgh&tci) measured by thirty- 
six such instants is called slow. The same \udgh&ta] when doubled is moderate. 
The same tripled, called the third, is keen. This same Restraint of the breath 
he describes as being regulated by number in the words ^by number.^ The 
time for snapping thumb and forefinger as described is equal to the tide defined 
by the action of inhalation and exhalation of a man in good health.* The rising 
up* which has been made the object of the action of the first rising-up is con¬ 
quered [and] mastered [and] checked. It is intended [by these measures of 

* The meaning of the word avastha might elaborated at length in most of the 

also be * at ease' or ' motionless ’. later books of decadent yoga. Com- 

* See Kurma Par. ii. 11. This process is pare also VSyu Fur. v. 79-81. 
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instants to indicate] the time of a certfdn number of moments. [Aod this time 
is equal to] a certain number of inspirations and expirations. Thus there is a 
slight difference [between the two kinds of measures, between the m&trd and the 
inspirations and expirations]. This same [restraint of breath] when practised 
day by day, [increasing gradually] by a day [at a time] or by a fortnight or by 
a month becomes, in so far as it is made to cover an increasing number of places 
or of times, protracted. And in so far as it is reached by a concentration of the 
most extreme delicacy it is said to be subtile, but not in so far as it is weak. 


61. The fourth [restraint of the breath] transcends the ex- 
.temal and the internal object. 

The external object regulated in place and time and number is 
transcended; the internal object regulated in the same way is 
transcended; in both kinds of cases [restraint] is protracted and 
subtile. Following after these there is no flow of either kind. 
This is the fourth restraint of breath. Now the third restraint of 
breath is without regard to objects, has no flow [of breath], is 
begun once only, is regulated in place and time and number, and 
is protracted and subtile. But the fourth,^ because, in consequence 
of its mastery of the stages in order, it has made out the objects 
of both expiration and inspiration, after transcending both [ex¬ 
ternal and internal objects], is without flow and is the <fourth> 
restraint of breath. This is the distinction. 

Thus the three particular restraints of breath have been characterized. The 
fourth he characterizes with the words 61. The fourth [restraint of the breatih] 
transcends the external and the internal object. [The Comment] explains 
[the sutra] in the words ^place and time and number.^ Transcended means 
cast down because its form has been mastered by practice. It is also protracted 
and subtile. Similarly, ^CFollowing after theses means the restraint of breath 
which has external and internal objects and which follows after knowledge of 
place and time and number. The fourth does not, like the third, arise by a 
single effort and instantly. But while in practice and after having reached the 
various stages according as it succeeds in one stage after another it proceeds as 
he says ^in consequence of its mastery of the stages.:^ It is objected, ‘ In the 
repressed fluctuation also there is no flow of either. What then is [its] dis* 
tinction from this [fourth]?’ In reply he says, ^the third.» The third does 
not follow after any regard paid to [objects] and is completed by a single effort. 


See LiSga Pur. viii. 111. 
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But the fourth is preceded by the regard paid to objects and has to be completed 
by many efforts. This is the distinction. The object of these two, the inhala* 
tion and the emission, is not considered; but this [object] is regarded in r^pect 
of place and time and number. This is the meaning. 

52. As a result of this the covering of the light dwindles 
away. 

In the case of the yogin who is practising restraints of breath, the 
karma capable of covering discriminative thinking dwindles away. 
What this is they tell in the words, “ Having covered the sattva 
which is disposed to light with delusion {indrajala) made of infatu¬ 
ation, [undifferentiated-consciousness] assigns the same [obscured 
form] to deeds which are not to be done.” Therefore by practising 
restraint of breath his karma which covers the light, together with 
its bondage to the round-of-rebirth, becomes powerless. And from 
moment to moment it dwindles away. And in this sense it has 
been said, “ There is no self-castigation higher than restraint of 
breath ; from it comes purity from defilement and the clear shining 
of thought.” 

He describes the subsidiary purpose [served by] restraint of breath. 62. As a 
result of this the coveriag of the light dwindles away. The covering is that by 
which the sattva of the thinking-substance is covered, in other words, hindrances 
and evil. He explains [the sQtra] in the words Restraints of breath.^ Thinking 
{jnana) is that by which anything is thought. It is the light of tbs sattva of the 
thinking-substance. Discriminative thinking is the thinking of discrimination. 
For this [hindrance], since it covers discriminative thinking, is called the coverer 
{Uvaraniyd) according [to the sQtra of Panini iii. 4. 68 which says that] bhavya 
and geya and pravacaniya and similar forms have been shown to be used as 
exceptional forms in the sense of agent, just as for instance the words Tcopanlya 
and ranjanlya. So here also the affix of the future passive participle is used to 
denote the agent. The word ^arma^ connotes the merit which results from it 
and the hindrance which is the cause of it. On this same point he states that 
there is a concurrence of opinion with those who have the tradition {&gamin) 
in the words ^What this is they tell.^ Extreme infatuation is passion. 
Undifferentiated-consciousness {avidya) too, which is inseparable from it, is also 
to be understood by this word. A deed «not to be done» is wrong-living. An 
objector asks, ‘If restraint of the breath causes evil to dwindle, what need is 
there of self-castigation?’ In reply to this he says 4Cbecomes powerless.^ 
It does not dwindle away entirely. Therefore to make it dwindle away altogether 
self-castigation is needed. On this point also he states that there is a concurrence 
of opinion with those who have the tradition {dgamin) by saying 4And in this 
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has been said.^ Hanu also [vi. 72] says, *'By restraints of breath one 
should bum up defects.” And that restraint of breath is also an aid to yoga 
is also stated' by the Vishnu Purana [vi. 7. 40-1], “But restraint of breath 
\vhich masters by practice the wind called breath is to be recognized as being 
seeded and as seedless. When the two winds, breath (pram) and out>breath 
{apdna) have overcome each other, that is two*fold. The third is the result of 
a subdual of these two.” 


Furthermore, 

53. For fixed attentions also the central organ becomes fit. 

Merely in consequence of practice in restraint of breath [the 
central organ becomes fit for fixed attentions] in accordance with 
the statement [i. 34], “ Or [he gains stability] by expulsion and 
retention of breath.” 

Furthermore, 68. For fixed attentions also the central organ becomes fit. 
For restraint of breath steadies the central organ and makes it fit for fixed 
attentions. 


Now what is the withdrawal of the senses ? 

54. The withdrawal of the senses is as it were the imitatibn 
of the mind-stuff itself on the part of the organs by dis¬ 
joining themselves from their objects. 

When there is no conjunction with their own objects, the organs 
in imitation of the mind-stuff, as it is in itself, become, as it were, 
restricted. When the mind-stuff is restricted, like the mind-stuff 
they become restricted; and do not, like the subjugation of the 
senses, require any further aid. Just as when the king-bee*'* flies 
up, the bees fly up after him; and when he settles down, they 
settle down after him. So when the mind-stuff is restricted, the 
organs are restricted. This then is the withdrawal of the senses. 
The [yogin] being refined in this way by means of abstentions and other 
[aids], begins, for the sake [of attaining] constraint, the withdrawal of the 
senses. In order to introduce the satra giving its distinguishing characteristic 
he asks the question, «Now ?» The sntra begms with the word 64. ... them¬ 
selves and ends with the words withdrawal of the senses. The mind-stuff 
also is not in contact with the ^various kinds of things], sounds and so forth, 

* Compare Naradija Pur. xlvii. 16-17. ^ 

• Compare Prajna Up. ii. 4. Repeated below iii. 38. This is what we call queen-bee. 
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which bring about infatuation and attachment and anger. And because it is not 
in contact with them, the eye and the other organs are not in contact. This is 
what is called the imitation of the mind<stuff by the senses. Because, as the 
mind'Stuff settles down upon an entity, the organs of this [mind-stuff] cannot be 
said to imitate the mind, since their object is always external,—therefore he 
says 4Cin imitation ... as it were.^ [In the compound beginning] with the 
word «their own {sva)» he shows by the locative case [in the word ahMve] that 
the reason why the mind-stuff is imitated is because of the property conunon [to 
the mind-stuff and to the organs], namely, the disjunction from their own objects 
of sense. He elaborates [the meaning of] the imitation by saying 4!when the 
mind-stuff is restricted.^ The similarity is that the effort which causes the 
restriction of both is similar. Here he gives a simile ^ by saying 4;Just as when 
the king-bee.^ He applies [the simile] to the thing illustrated by saying 4:So.^ 
On this point also [he quotes] a sentence from the Vishnu Pur&na * [vi. 7. 43], 
** A man skilled in yoga, having restrained the organs attached to [the various 
things], sound and so forth, should make them imitate the mind-stuff, in that 
he is intent upon the withdrawal of the senses.” And the motive for this is 
shown in the same place [vi. 7. 44], “ In the case of men who have become 
motionless, the result of that [withdrawal] is perfect mastery of the organs. A 
yogin with unmastered [organs] cannot accomplish yoga.” 


T 

55. As a result of this [withdrawal] there is complete mastery 
of the! organs. 

There are some who think 1. that the masteiy of the organs is 
a lack of desire for the vai'ious things sounds and so forth. 
Longing (vyasand) is attachment in the sense that it puts him 
a long way from (vy-asyati) a good. 2. [Others think that] unfor¬ 
bidden experience is legitimate. 3. Others, that there may be 
conjunction [of the organs] with the [various things] sounds and 
so forth as one desires. 4. Others think that there is a subjuga¬ 
tion of the senses when there is no passion or aversion after the 
thinking of the various things is without pleasure or pain. 5. Jaigi- 
ijavya thinks that it is refusal to perceive [the various things 
beginning with sound] as a result of the mind-stulf’s singleness-of- 
intent. And as a result of this, when [the yogin’s] mind-stuff is 
restricted, the organs are restricted, [and] there is not as in the 
case of the subjugation of the other organs, any further need of 


Compare iii. 38. 


" See also Naradlya Pur. Ixvii. 19-20. 
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means performed with effort. But this mastery which is this 
singleness-of-intent is the complete [mastery]. 

The sQtra is explanatory of this [mastery]. S5. Am a result of this [with¬ 
drawal] there is complete mastery of the organs. An objector asks, *Are 
there other and incomplete masteries in comparison with which this may be 
called complete ? ’ Undoubtedly, [he says in reply]. He shows what these are 
in the words 4Cthe various things beginning with sound.^ He elaborates the 
same by saying ^desire.^ Desire is passion, attachment. According to what 
derivation ? It is that which rejects him [or] throws him away from a good. 
When there is none of this, there is absence of desire, in other words, mastery. 
2. He describes yet another [incomplete] mastery in the words ^unforbidden.}^ 
That devotion to things which is not forbidden by the Sacred Word and other 
[authorities], and the absence of sense activity with regard to those things which 
are forbidden by these. Such is legitimate because it does not depart from the 
law. 8. He describes yet another [incomplete] mastery in the words ^contact 
[of the senses] with the [various things] beginning with sound.:^ Contact of 
the organs with the [various things], sounds and so forth, as one desires. The 
meaning is that with regard to matters of enjoyment he is independent and not 
dependent on enjoyment. 4. He describes yet another [incomplete] mastery in 
the words, ^no passion and no hatred.^ Some say that it is a thinking with¬ 
out pleasure or pain, of the [various things], sounds and so forth, by a detacked 
observer. 5. He describes that mastery which is approved by the author of the 
sQtras and is also approved by the Supreme Sage, as he says, ^as a result of the 
mind-stuiTB singleness-of-intent.^ Jaigisavya says that when the mind-stuff 
together with the organs is single-in-intent, there is no sense-activity with 
regard to [various things] beginning with sound. The [commentator] says that 
this is the complete mastery in the words, ^But. . . the complete.^ The word 
Cbut^ distinguishes it from other masteries. For the other masteries, in so 
far as they are in contact with the poisonous snake ‘ {O^msa) of objects-of-sense 
(vwaya), do not escape the possibility of contact with the poison of the hindrances. 
For even a man who knows the lore of poisons and who is a perfect master of 
serpents does not take a serpent on his lap and quietly go to sleep. This 
mastery, on the other hand, from which all intermixture with objects has been 
removed, since [in it] there is no distrust, is called complete, as he says, 4Cnot 
as in the case of the subjugation of the other organs.:^ Although, in the case of 
consciousness of endeavour [ii. 15], when one organ is subdued there is still 
need of another effort to conquer the other organs, yet, when the mind-stuff is 
restricted, there is no such need of further exertion in order to restrict the 
other senses. This is the meaning. 


* ' One in which poison is lying' according to the Gana on Pacini vi. 3.109. 
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Here in this Book he has taught the yoga of action and the hindrances to karma 
and the fruitions of karma; the painfulness of these [karmas] and also the 
[four] diyisions: a group of five subjects appertaining to yoga. 


Of Patanjali’s £Yoga-treatise] the Second Book, entitled Specid< 
cation of the Means of Attainment. 


Of the Explanation of the Comment on Patahjali’s [Yoga'treatise], whose 
Ei^lanation is entitled Clarification of the Entities {Tattva-YHi^rad^, and 
which was composed by the Venerable VOcaspatimi^ra, the Second Book, 
called Specification of the Means of Attainment, is finished. 



BOOK THIED 

% 

SUPERNORMAL POWERS 


26 it] 






BOOK THIRD 


SUPERNORMAL POWERS 

The five indirect aids [to yoga] have been described. Fixed 
attention' is [now] to be described. 

1. Binding the mind-stuff to a place is fixed>attention. 
Binding of the mind-stuff, only in so far as it is a fluctuation, to 
the navel or to the heart-lotus or to the light within the head or 
to the tip of the nose or to the tip of the tongue or to other * places 
of the same kind or to an external object,—this is fixed-attention. 

The First and Second Bool^s described Concentration and the means thereto. In 
the Third Book the supernormal powers are to be described which are reasons 
for propagation of belief and which are favourable to this [concentration and 
its means]. These supernormal powers are to be accomplished by constraints 
{samyama). And constraint is the combination of fixed-attention and of con¬ 
templation and of concentration. So inasmuch as these [three] are the means of 
accomplishing the supernormal powers, we have here a mention of these three, 
in order to make known the particular quality of each as being direct aids to 
yoga and as contrasted with the five which are indirect aids. And with 
regard to these [three], fixed-attention and contemplation and concentration 
are in the relation of cause to effect, and the serial order’ [of causes and 
effects] is specified. Therefore this order is followed in the order of the state¬ 
ments. Accordingly, fixed-attention is the first to be characterized. So he says 
1. Binding the mind-stuff to a place is fixed-attention. He describes a 
place belonging to one’s self by the words ^to the navel.^ By the words 
Mother places of the same kind/^ we must understand the palate and so forth. 
The binding is a relation. He describes an external place by the words ^or 
to an external.^ And with an external object the mind-stuff as such cannot 
have a relation. So it is said, ^only in so far as it is a fluctuation,^ in other 
words, only so far as it is a perception. On this point also there is a Puifina,’ 
" Having mastered his breath by restraint of breath and his organs by with- 

* See also ii.29 and 58. I. 856 (laelhom’s ed.) and frequently. 

* Compare Maitri Upan. vi. 20 and Graruda * Vishnu Pur. vi. 7. 45 and NSradlya Pur. 

Pur. ccrsvi. 21. Ixrii. 21. 

> Compare Pata£jali: MahSbhaiya I. 225’; 
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drawal of the senses, he should make a localization of the mind'Stuff upon some 
auspicious support'* Auspicious supports are external, Hirapyagarbba and 
Yasava and Praj&pati and so forth. And this has also bejgn said,^ “The incarnate 
form of the Exalted One leaves one without desire for any [other] support. 
This should be understood to be fixed>attention, Vt'hen the mind-stuff is fixed 
Aponihis'foirm. And what this incarnate form of Hari, on which one should 
ponder, let that be heard by thee, 0 Buler of Men. Fixed-attention is not 
possible without something on which to fix it. His face is calm, his eye like the 
levely lotus petal, his cheek is beautiful, the expanse of his broad forehead is 
resplendent [with the light of thought], the charming ornament of the ear-ring 
is placed under the lobes of his ears which ar6 equal in size, his neck is [marked 
with three lines] like a shell of the sea, his great bread chest is marked with 
the (^nvatsa, his belly has a deep navel and broken folds, ^ he has eight long 
arms or, as Vishnu, four arms, his thighs and legs arc eieenly placed, his excel¬ 
lent ’ lotus feet [are arranged] as a mystic diagram. He is like Brahma with a 
stainless yellow garment, and is adorned with a diadem and with charming 
armlets and bracelets ; he has ^arhga [Vishnu’s bow] and the discus and the 
mace and the sword and the conch and the rosary—upon him, Vishnu, let 
the yogin ponder; and, lost in him, concentrate his own mind until, 
O King, the fixed-attention becomes firmly fixed upon him only. While per¬ 
forming this or while doing, as he wills, some other action wherein his mind 
does not wander, he should then deem this [fixed-attention] to be perfected.” 


2. Foousedness of the presented idea upon that place is 
contemplation. 

The foousedness of the presented idea upon the object to be 
contemplated® in that place, in other words,the stream [of presented 
ideas] of like quality unaffected by any other presented idea. 

He characterizes the contemplation which is to be effected by fixed-attention. 

2. Foousedness of the presented idea upon that place is contemplation. 
Foousedness is singleness-of-intent. The Comment is easy. On this point 
also there is a Purana,* “ An uninterrupted succession of presented-ideas single- 
in-intent upon His form without desire for anything else, that, O King, is 
contemplation. It is brought about by the first six aids [to yoga].” 

3. This same [contemplation], shining forth [in conscious* 
ness] as the intended object and nothing more, and, as it 
were, emptied of itself, is concentration. 

When the contemplation only shines forth [in consciousness] in the 

* Viah^u Pur. vi. 7- 77-85 and NSradiya • See Garuda Pur. cczxzv. 28. 29. 

Pur. Ixvii. 54-62. * Vislnau Pur. vL 7. 89. 

* lieading vara, not kara. 
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form of the object-to-be-contemplated and [so] is, as it were, empty 
of itself, in so far as it becomes identical with the presented-idea 
as such, then, by fusing [itself] with the nature of the object-to- 
be-contemplated, it is said to be concentration. * v 

He gives the characteristic of concentiation which is to be attain^ by (^noe||[^ 
tration [in the stltra] 8. This same [contemplation] «... oonoentnution. 
He explains [the satra] in the words, «the contemplation only.» The words 
«8hines forth [in consciousness] in the form of the object-to-be-contem*. 
plated:^ signify that it shines forth in the form of the object-to-be-contemplated 
and not in the form of the contemplation. That is why he says, 4:empty.:^ 
An objector asks, ‘ If -ib* be empty, how could the object-to-be^sontemplated 
appear?’ In reply he says, 4Caa.it were.J^ He gives the reason for the same 
in the words, 4Cby fusing, [itself] with the nature of the object-to-be-con- 
templated.^ On this point also there is a Purana,' “The knowing of this 
same [Vishnu] as he is when free from two-termed-relations {kalpmii) is a 
completion of the contemplation by the central-organ,—^this is termed con¬ 
centration.” A two-termed-relation (kalpanA) is a distinction between the 
contemplation and the object-to-be-contemplated. Concentration is free from 
this. This is the meaning. Keyidhvaja after having described to Kh&ndikya 
the eight aids to yoga, sums them up by saying,* “The soul (hfetraj^) has 
the means. Thinking is the means. It is inanimate. When [thinking] has 
completed its task of release, it has done what it had to do and ceases.” 


These same three, fixed-attention and contemplation and con¬ 
centration, in one are constraint. 

4. The three in one are constraint. 

When having a single object the three means are called constraint. 
So the technical term [now laid down] in this system for these 
three is constraint. 

These three, fixed-attention and contemplation and concentration, are used in 
many places [as one]. It would be laboured to enunciate [each time] their 
respective technical terms. So for brevity’s sake he introduces a sQtra 
which [lays down] a technical term {paribJi&sa-sutra) by saying 4CThese same.}^ 
4. The three in one are constraint. He explains [the sUtra] by saying 4CWhen 
having a single object.» He removes a doubt as to whether [these three] 
are the [naturally] expressed meaning [of the word constraint] by saying 
^or these three.^ The system [tantra) is that authoritative-book {g&stra) 
by which yoga is systematized or expounded. 4Cln this system:^ means in 

* Viab^u Pur. vi. 7. 90 and NaradJya Pur. Ixvii. 67. 

* Vishvu Pur. vi. 7. 92 and Naradiya Pur. Ixvii. 69. 
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what belongs to this [system]. And the passages [where the word] constraint 
[is used] are such as [iii 16], *‘As a result of constraint upon the three 
mutations.” 


5. As result of mastering this constraint, there follows 
the shining forth of insight. 

As a result of mastering this constraint there follows the shining 
forth of concentrated insight.^ Just in proportion as constraint 
enters the stable state, in that proportion the concentrated insight 
becomes clear. 

He mentions the result of success in constraint, for which the means*of> 
attainment is practice, by saying, 5. As a result of mastering this oon> 
straint, there follows the shining forth of inSight. The shining forth of 
insight is due to the fact that it remains in the clear stream of [the yogin who 
is] not overcome by other ideas. The Comment is easy. 


6. Its application is by stages. 

The application ® of it, that is, the constraint is to that stage which 
is next the stage already mastered. For by overleaping the next 
stage without having first mastered the lower stage, [the yogin] 
does not gain constraint in the highest “ stages. If he did not 
[gain that constraint], how could he gain the shining forth of 
insight? Again, the constraint of one who by the grace of the 
I§vara has gained a higher stage does not apply to such things as 
the mind-stuff’s thinking * in other persons who are on the lower 
stages. Why is this ? Since the purpose of this has been obtained 
from elsewhere. Yoga is itself the only spiritual guide [which can 
show] that this stage is next to that stage. How is this ? Because 
it has been said to be thus, 

By yoga, yoga must be known. 

Yoga increaseth yoga’s store. 

He who for yoga care hath shown 
In yoga rests for evermore. 

* See also i. 35, p. 80 *; i. 42, p. 88®; i. 44, * A good illustration is found in Bhag. 

p. 94»; i. 49-51, pp. 100®, 101“.*, 102®, Pur. ii. 2, in which Vi?uu is adored 
103*; iv. 28, p. 308®. In this systemjpnx- from his feet up to his smile. 

^'na is psychological rather than ethical. * Compare ii. 27. * See iii. 19. 
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But when applied, in what cases can this constraint have these results ? In 
reply he says, 6. Its application is by stages. The author oi the Comment 
particularizes [the meaning of the word] stage by saying, ^of it.^ Its appli> 
cation is to that state as yet unmastered which is next to the stage [already] 
mastered. When the reflective concentration, whose object is coarse, is 
mastered by constraint, the [next] application of constraint is to super*refiectiye 
concentration which has not yet been mastered. When this too is mastered, 
the application [of the restraint] is to deliberative [concentration]. Similarly, 
[wl^en this is mastered], the application is to super*deliberative [concentration]. 
Hence in the Pura^a,^ when the balanced-state the object of which is coarse is 
perfected, then there is later introduced that concentration the object of which is 
subtile, in that the various weapons and ornaments are removed: “ Then the 
wise man should ponder upon the serene form of the Exalted One, without its 
conch-shell and n||^ce and discus and ^Ernga, but having its string of beads. 
When the flxed-attention has become stable upon this form, then he should keep 
in mind the form without the ornaments, especially the diadem and the armlets. 
The wise man should make the god to have only one limb and [should think] 
* I am he ’. Then after, that he should devote himself to thought of * I But 
why after having mastered a lower stage does he master a higher stage? 
[And] why is there not a reverse process ? In reply to this he says, ^without 
having first subjugated the lower stage, [the yoginj does not.^ For a man pro¬ 
ceeding to the Ganges from ^ilahrada does not reach the Ganges unless he first 
get to the Meghavana. ^CAgain of one who by the grace of the I^vara has gained 
a higher stage^^-—why does he say this? Because the purpose of this, the 
success in the higher stage which comes next, has been obtained from elsewhere, 
that is, from the devotion to the I^ara. For when an act has its action finished, 
then a means-of-attaining, which does not produce anything in particular, falls 
outside the function of [what can be called] a means. The objector says, ' This 
may be true. It is known in a general way {dgamatah) what the different 
subordinated stages are. But how is there a knowledge of which comes after 
the other?’ In reply to this he says, ^this stage.» Yoga which has been 
previously mastered is the reason for proceeding to the thinking of the yoga 
which comes after. This passage is to be understood by supposing that a state 
is equivalent to [a yoga which] contains a state. 

7- The three are direct aids in comparison with the previous 
[five]. 

The same three, fixed-attention and contemplation and concentra¬ 
tion, are direct aids to conscious concentration in comparison with 
the previous means, the five ® beginning with the abstentions. 

* Vishnu Pur. vi, 7. 86-88 and NSradJya Pur. Ixvii. 63-65. 

’ Reading yamddibhydh paHeabhyah. 
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But why is constraint applied in various places, and not the other five aids 
to yoga, although all without distinction are aids to yoga ? In reply he says, 
7. The three are direct aids in comparison with the previous [five]. These 
three meanS'Of-attainment, inasmuch as their object is the same as [the object of 
the yoga] to be accomplished, are direct aids. But abstentions and the other 
[four] are not so. They are therefore indirect aids. These three means-of* 
attainment are direct aids only with reference to [yoga] conscious [of objects], 
but not to [yoga] not conscious [of an object]. For since [yoga] not conscious 
[of an object] is seedless [and has no object], it does not have the same object as 
these [three]. And since after these have been restricted for a long time, [uncon* 
scions yoga] arises subsequent to the higher passionlessness consisting in the 
undisturbed calm of perception, another name of which is the higher limit of 
conscious [yoga]. So he says, ^The same three.^ 


8. Even these [three] are indirect aids to seedless [concen¬ 
tration]. 

Even these, the three direct means-of-attamment,are indirect aids to 
seedless yoga. Why is this ? Since this latter occurs even when 
these are absent. 

8. Even these [three] are indirect aids to seedless [concentration]. Hence 
that which determines the relation of direct aid to this is sameness of objects and 
not a mere sequence. For this [sequence] in so far as it might exist in the case of 
devotion to the Ipvara, which is an indirect aid, would make the application [of 
direct aid] too wide {vyabhic&ra). If this is established, even this over-wideness 
of the characterization which would include mere sequence could not apply to this 
[constraint]. Therefore it is still less probable that \_tbis3 cuustraint would be a 
direct aid to [concentration] not conscious [of an object]. To show that this is 
so it is said, ^ince this latter occurs even when these are absent.^ 


Now since during the restricted moments of the mind-stuff the 
changes of the aspects {guna) are unstable,^ of what sort at those 
times is the mutation of the mind-stuff? 

9. When there is a becoming invisible of the subliminal- 
impression of emergence^ and a becoming visible of the 


This again is apparently a portion of the 
fragment of Pahca 9 ikha quoted in 
ii. 15 (p. 185” of theCalcutta text), to 
be pla^d before fragment 11 of Oarbe. 
The phrase is also found at ii. 15, 


p. 135” ; iii. 13, p. 204* ; iv. 15, p. 298‘. 
Compare for use of word vrtta in the 
sense of * behaviour ’ ii. 88, p. 177* 
(Calc. ed.). 

Reading cdthibhavap/iidurbhSvdu. 
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subliminal-impression of restriction, the mutation of re¬ 
striction is inseparably connected with mind-stuff in its 
period of restriction. 

The subliminal-impressions of emergence are external-aspects 
(dharmd) of mind-stuff; since they do not consist of presented- 
ideas they are not restricted when presented-ideas are restricted. 
The subliminal-impressions of restriction are also external-aspects of 
mind-stuff. <When these two [states of mind-stuff] become visible 
or become in visible,> [that is when] the subliminal-impressions of 
emergence are withdrawing and the subliminal-impressions of re¬ 
striction are being brought into place. The period of restriction is 
inseparably connected with the mind-stuff. Accordingly the muta¬ 
tion of restriction is this periodic alteration of subliminal-impressions 
of a single mind-stuff, because then the mind-stuff has nothing but 
subliminal-impressions, as has been explained [i. 18] with reference 
to the concentration of restriction. 

With the intent to give information here about the three mutations which are to 
be made use of in the sQtra [iii. 16J, “As a result of constraint upon the three 
mutations,” he asks, incidentally to the topic of seedless [concentration], ^Now 
In the case of emergence and of yoga conscious [of objects], since there is an ex¬ 
perience of an accumulation of various very clear mutations, there has been no 
introduction of the question. But in the case of restriction the mutation is not 
experienced. Furthermore it cannot be said that because it is not experienced 
it does not exist. For inasmucli as mind-stuif is made up of tlaree aspects 
^uno), and since also t\\e clvanges of tl\.e aspects ace unstaVde, an altsence of 
mutation even for a moment is impossible. The answer to the question is tbe 
BUtra 9. .. . emergence .... mutation of reatriotion .... In comparison with 
concentration unconscious [ of any object] conscious concentration is emergence. 
Bestriction is that which restricts. It is the undisturbed calm' of perception 
[and it is also] the higher passionlessness. There is a becoming visible and a 
becoming invisible of these two subliminal impressions of emergence and the 
subliminal impression of restriction, that is to say, the becoming invisible of the 
subliminal-impression of emergence and the becoming visible of the subliminal- 
impression of restriction. The mind-stuif which is the substance in the period 
of restriction, that is, on the occasion of restriction, is inseparably connected with 

^ This does not refer to samddhi in general, is an undisturbed succession of clarified 

but only to the concentrated insight samskara. See also i. 18, p. 47*; ii. 27, 

iprajna) described in i. 47-48, which p. 166’* (Calc, ed.) ; also i. 51 and the 

is without influence from objects and sutras iii. 9-15. 

27 [m.o.s. it] 
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both of these states. For the mind-stuff as substance, whether in the conscious 
or unconscious state, does not differ in itself in so far as subliminal impres¬ 
sions become visible or become invisible [within it]. An objector says, ‘ Just as 
later hindrances based upon undifferentiated-consciousness (fividya) cease when 
undifferentiated-consciousness ceases, and consequently there is ho need of further 
special effort to repress them, so the subliminal-impressions based upon ideas of 
emergence may cease at the very moment of the cessation of the emergence. And 
therefore for the repression of them there should be no need of the subliminal- 
impressions of restriction.' With this in view he says, ^The subliminal-impres¬ 
sions of emergence.^ The cessation of a cause in general is not a reason for the 
cessation of the effect. So that even if the weaver cease to be, there need be no 
cessation of the cloth. But with the cessation of that cause which is constitutive 
of the nature of the effect, there is a cessation of the effect. Now the other 
hindrances have been said to consist of undifferentiated-consciousness {avidy&). 
So with the cessation of that undifferentiated-consciousness it is right that these 
[hindrances] should cease. But the subliminal-impressions whose essence is 
presented-ideas are not such. For even if the idea be restricted for a long time, 
we observe a connecting recollection at the present time. Therefore even if the 
presented-ideas are repressed {nivrttt), still an accumulation of subliminal-impres¬ 
sions of restriction must be resorted to in order to repress these [subliminal- 
impressions from presented-ideas]. This is the meaning. The rest is easy. 


10. This^ [mind'Stuff] flows peacefully by reason of the 
subliminal-impression. 

By reason of the subliminal-impression of restriction, the peaceful 
flow of the mind-stufl* requires dexterity in the application of the 
subliminal-impressions of restriction. When these “ subliminal- 
impressions become weak, the subliminal-impression which has 
external aspects of restriction is overwhelmed by the subliminal- 
impression which has external aspects of emergence. 

But if there be an overwhelming {ahhibhava) of the emergent subliminal-impreB* 
sions in all respects, of what sort is the mutation with a powerful subliminal- 
impression of restriction? In reply to this he says, 10. This [mind-staff] 
flows peacefully by reason of the subliminal-impression. Calm flowing is a 
flowing of a succession of restrictions only undefiled by the subliminal impres¬ 
sions of emergence. Why is dexterity of subliminal impressions needed, but 
not ordinary subliminal-impressions ? In answer to this he says, ^When these 

^ The siitra is an instance of dharma- nirodha. If the variant nSbhibhuyate 

parinSma, as explained in the Com- be accepted, tat must refer, as Vaca- 

ment on iii. 13. spati points out, to vyutthdna. 

’ In the text os received, tat refers to 
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subliminal'impressions become wesk.^ The word ^these refers back to 
restriction. But those who haye the reading ^are not overwhelmed * would 
refer by the word ^these (tod-d)» to emergence. 


11. The' mutation of concentration is the dwindling of 
dispersiveness and the uprisal of singleness-of-intent 
belonging to the mind-stuff. 

DispersivenesB ® is an external-aspect of the mind-stuff. Single¬ 
ness-of-intent is an external-aspect of the mind-stuff. The 
dwindling of dispersiveness means that it disappears ; the uprisal 
of singleness-6f-intent means that it becomes apparent. The 
mind-stuff is inseparably connected with both of these as the 
substance [in which they inhere]. This same mind-stuff being 
inseparably connected with these two external-aspects which 
belong to itself,—the passing away [of the distributiveness] and 
the coming forth [of the singleness-of-intent],—becomes concen¬ 
trated. This is the mutation of concentration. 

He shows what the state of the mind-stuff is in the mutation of concentration 
conscious [of objects]. 11. ... dispersiveness .... muf ation of concentration. 
Dispersiveness is distractedness. Being existent ’ it does not {san na) cease to 
be. Dwindling is disappearing. Because a non-existent does not arise [in con¬ 
sciousness], an uprisal is a becoming apparent. The mind-stuff which is insepar¬ 
ably connected with the passing away of dispersiveness and the coming forth 
of singleness-of-intent, which are its external-aspects—the dispersiveness having 
the passing away and the singleness-of-intent having the coming forth—this 
mind-stuff is concentrating itself, that is, is becoming qualified as having a 
concentration which is to be attained in successive stepa 


12. Tben^ again wheu the quiescent and the uprisen pre¬ 
sented ideas are similar^ [in respect of having a single 
object], the mind-stuff has a mutation single-in-intent. 

The quiescent is a previous presented idea of one whose mind-stuff 
is concentrated; the uprisen is a later presented-idea of the same 


^ The sutra is an instance of laksana- 
parin&ma, as explained in iii. 13. 

• Seeiv.‘23. 

’ If the reading be sS na, the translation 
would be simpler, ‘ It does not cease 
to be.’ 


According to the scheme of iii. 13 this 
would appear to be an instance of 
avastha-parindma. 

The Ma^iprabha explains the word * alike* 
(tulya) by adding eJeavi§ayatvena. 
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kind as this [previous presented-idea]. But the mind-stuff of 
concentration is likewise inseparably connected with both. This 
is so until the breaking down of the concentration. This same 
mutation of singleness-in-intent belongs to the mind-stuff in which 
it resides {dharminah). 

12. Then ... a mutation .. . Then again, that is, when the serial order of 
the states of concentration is completed, the quiescent and the uprisen [that is] 
the past and the present are similar-presented-ideas, that is, similar and presented* 
ideas. But the similarity is a result of the singleness*in-intent. The words 
«of one whose mind-stuflf is concentrated» indicate that the concentration is 
completed. The words ^This is so^ mean that it is single-in*intent. He, tells 
what the limit of this is by saying ^until the breaking down of the concentra- 
tion:^ [that is] until there is a falling [of the concentration]. 


13. Thus, with regard to elements and to organs, mutations 
of external-aspect and of time-variation and of intensity 
have been enumerated. 

<ThuB,> by the already (iii. 9) described mutations of mind-stuff in 
external-aspect and in time-variation and in intensity. The muta¬ 
tion of external-aspect in elements and organs, the mutation of 
time-variation and the mutation of intensity are to be understood 
as having been described. Of these [three] the mutation of ex¬ 
ternal-aspect takes place in the substance and is the becoming 
invisible of the external aspect of emergence and the becoming 
visible of the external aspect of restriction. And the mutation 
of time-variation is the restriction having the three time-variations, 
[that is,] connected with the three time-forms {adhvatit). This 
[restriction], one may say, puts aside the first time-fonn whose 
time-variation is yet to come, and passes into the present time- 
variation, without however passing out of its state as external- 
aspect. But in this [condition] it becomes manifest as being what 
it is. This is its second time-form. And it is not completely 
severed from past or from future time-variations.—Likewise 
emergence has the three time-variations ; it is connected with the 
three time-forms. Having put aside the present time-variation it 
passes over into the past time-variation, without however passing 
out of its state as external-aspect. This is its third time-form. 
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And it.is not completely severed from the future'and the present 
time-variations. In the same manner, emergence, completing itself 
again [as a phenomenalized form], having put aside the future time- 
variation, and not having passed out of its state as external-aspect, 
passes into the present time-variation. In which [time], since this 
[emergence] manifests itself as it is', it obtains its functional 
activity. This is the second time-form of this [emergence]. And 
it is not completely released from past and future time-variations. 
—In the same way it continues, now restriction, now emergence.— 
Similai'ly the mutation of intensity [is described]. In it, during 
the moments of restriction, the subliminal-impressions of restriction 
become powerful and the subliminal-impressions of emergence 
become weak. This then is the exteriial-espects’ mutation of 
intensity. In these cases the substance has a mutation in its 
external-aspects; the external-aspects have mutation in time-varia¬ 
tions ; and the time-Variations also have mutation in intensities. 
Consequently the changes of the aspects {gunoi) do not remain, 
even for a moment, devoid of mutations of external-aspect and of 
time-variation and of intensity. For {pa) the changes of the aspects 
(guna) are unstable.^ And we say [hereafter in this sutra] that it 
is of the very nature of the aspects to cause activity.—Thus we 
have to understand the three-fold mutation [of external-aspect and 
of time-variation and of intensity] in the case of elements and 
organs, because there is the distinction between the substance and 
the external-aspects. But in the strict sense there is but a single 
mutation. For the external-aspect is nothing more than the sub¬ 
stance itself. Since it is merely an evolved form of the substance 
amplified in the form of an external-aspect. In such cases there 
is within the substance an alteration of the condition of the present 
external-aspect with regard to past and future and present time- 
forms. There is no alteration of the matter. Just as by dividing 
a plate of gold there is an alteration of its condition, in so far as it 
is altered ; [but] there is no alteration of the gold. An opponent 
objects as follows, ‘A substance is nothing over and above the 

I Once more this appears to be quoted from fragment 11 of Fanca9ikha in its completer 
form. Compare above, p. 134, note, and p. 208, note. 
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extemal-aspects [which as properties depend upon it]. For [a sub¬ 
stance] cannot pass beyond its [own] previous existence. If, again, 
[substance] were a something present in all its external-aspects, but 
different from them, then it would come to be known ^ (viparivarteta) 
as a something itself absolutely unchanged, although connected “ 
with a series of changes [in the external-aspects].’ But this, [he 
replies, involves] no weakness [in our position]. [And] why [not] ? 
Because we do not maintain an absolute ^ unity. [The fact is that 
all] this world passes out of the state of a phenomenalized 
[individual] form.^ And this we say because [we are bound to] 
deny that [the world] is permanent [in the sense of not entering 
into mutations]. Again [the world of things] continues to exist 
even after it has passed out [of phenomenalized individual existence]. 
For [we are obliged] to deny its annihilation. On being refunded 
[into its primary cause by the dissolution of the coarse elements,] it 
[the world takes on] a subtile form. And by reason of this subtile 
form it becomes unapperceived. An external-aspect® in the 
mutation of time-variation exists really in [all three] time-forms. 
[It is said to be] past [that is] having the past time-vaiiation, 
though not completely severed from future and present time- 
variations. [So too it is said to be] future [that is] having the 
future time-variation, though not completely severed from present 
and past time-variations. [So also it is said to be] present [that 
is] having a present time-variation, though not completely severed 
from past and future time-variations. Take the case of a man 
enamoured of one particular woman—he has not thereby lost his 
sexual feeling for the rest of women-folk. Here the difficulty is 


* Compaje ahhidhana-^akti-parivrtta iii, 17, 

p. 223' (Calc. ed.). 

* The word viparivarteta implies a series 

of changes in some subordinate and 
additional thing, or some added pro- 
pertyin the unchanged thing. Compare 
parivartanam in Sarva*dar^na-saih- 
graha (Ananda 9 rama Sanskrit Series), 
page 8, line 8 from below. 

* This word is discussed in Pata^jali: 


Mahabhasya I. 180*, 207«, 266” (Kiel- 
horn). 

* This vyakti is the condition of the thing 

when so changed as to be manifest to 
our consciousness, that is, when we 
can observe the effects it brings about. 

* In the Yoga system the dharma is real; 

in the Vedanta it is unreal {vivarta). 
The dharma is constantly changing 
into another thing; but involyes the 
concept of permanence. 
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brought forward by others ‘ that since all three time-variations are 
[thus said to be] connected with everything that is in the mutation 
of time-variation, it must follow (prdpnoti) that the time-forms are 
confounded.’ We meet this objection thus (tasya parihdra). What 
is termed the common nature of things as external-aspects cannot 
be brought into existence [at our pleasure]. The common nature 
,[as external aspect] exists [independently] and therefore in regard 
to it the distinctions of time-variations must be maintained. Thus 
it must not be said that the common nature of this or that thing 
exists only in the present time. Because if this were so, the mind- 
stuff could never become subject to passion [for a certain object]. 
For anger [against some other object being by supposition now 
present in the mind-stuff], desire would not move actively forth. 
Moreover it is not possible for the three time-variations to belong 
simultaneously to one and the same [individual] phenomenalized 
form. But what is possible is the presentation (bhdva) in successive 
times of its phenomenal ^ [form] by the operation of the conditions- 
which-phenomenalize {vyahjahd) it. Thus it has been said,* “JThe 
[outer] forms [when developed to] a high degree and the [inner] 
fluctuations [when developed to] a high degree oppose each other; 
but the generic forms co-operate with [these when developed to] 
a high degree.” Hence [time-variations] are not confounded. To 
take an example. When we say absolutely {&vd) that passion for 
a certain thing has shown itself, [we do not mean] that at that 
time [passion] for another object is non-existent; [but we mean 
that passion for another object] continues to be present [in the 
mind-stuff] though in a generic [unphenomenalized] form. Hence it 
[the passion] for that [other object] exists at that time {Utdd tatra 
tasya hhdvc^. A similar [explanation can be given] in the case of 
time-variation [also]. The three time-forms do not belong to the 
substance but to the external-aspects. These [external-aspects] 
have a time-variation or do not have a time-variation. And as 
entering into various intensities are known by difierent names 
[which imply] an alteration of intensity but not of matter. Thus 

1 Compare L 11, p. 37® (Calc. ed.). 

® Compare ii. 15, p. 136^ (Calc, ed) and the parallels given there. 
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the same stroke is termed one ^ in the unit-place and ten in the 
ten’s place and a hundred in the hundred's place. So too the same 
woman is called a mother and a daughter and a sister. Some 
persons have objected ‘ that in the case of a thing which mutates in 
intensity [the substance of the thing] must logically be held to be 
(prasangd) absolutely permanent. How is this ? On the ground 
that it is functional activity ^ of the thing which determines the 
[special] time-form of the thing. Thus a thing is said to be a future 
thing when it is not exerting its own activity, and a present thing 
when it is thus active, and a past thing when it has ceased from 
activity. Hence, say these persons, it follows that substance and 
external-aspect and time-variation and intensity are all absolutely 
permanent.’ But that [alleged] weakness, [we say], does not exist 
[in our position]; for we hold that although a substrate {guniri) is 
permanent, its aspects (guna) suffer a variety of antagonisms. 
Just as any arrangement of parts, (sanhsthand) [which are coarse 
elements,] is only an external-aspect of the imperishable subtile 
elements, sound and the rest, and has a beginning and an end, so 
the resoluble [into primary matter] is only an external-aspect of 
the imperishable aspects {guna), the sattva and the others, and 
has a beginning and an end, and to it [and to the rest] the term 
evolved-form (vikdra) is applied. The following serves as an 
illustration. 1. The substance clay passes from its external-aspect 
in the form of a round lump of clay into another external-aspect. 
And thus as an external-aspect enters into mutation in the 
form of a w’^ater-jar. 2. The water-jar-form putting aside its future 
time-variation assumes its present time-variation; here is the 
mutation as time-variation. 3. The water-jar is every moment 
undergoing oldness and newness [in its parts] and thus passes 
through mutations of intensity. Thus the substance also has 
another external-aspect, which is, the intensity; and the extemal- 

* Contxary to Mr. G, B. Kaye’s opinion the Mihira (bom 505 near Ujjain) in his 
followingpassagesshowthat the place- Pahcasiddhantika (ed. Thibaut, 1889^ 

system of decimals was known as early p. xxz. 

as the sixth century A.D. See Aryabhata ‘ The point is that the thing is neither 
(bom 476 a.d.) in his Aryabhat-iya produced nor destroyed, but is its 

(ed. Kern, 1874), p. x and 3*«*; Varaha activity. 
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aspect has also another time-variation, which is, the intensity. 
There is therefore only one [kind of a] mutation of matter, though 
variously described [by us]. The same explanation is applicable 
to other things' also. The mutations of external-aspect and of 
time-variation and of intensity [as here described] do not transcend 
the substance ** as such. Hence there is only one kind of a muta¬ 
tion which includes all those varieties we have described.® What 
then is a mutation 1 It is the rise of another external-aspect in 
a permanent matter after an earlier external-aspect has been 
repressed. 

As being relevant to the discussion and as being useful to further discussion 
he gives the divisions of the mutations of elements and of organs in the sQtra 
IS. Thus .. . enumerated. He explains [the sotra] by saying ^Thus./> An 
objector asks, 'It is only the mind-stuff that has been described as being in 
mutation, not its various kinds, the mutation of external-aspect and of time- 
variation and of intensity. So how can this [that has been said] be extended 
by analogy^ to these latter?* In reply to this he says, ^of emergence and of 
restriction.^ Although the words external-aspect and time-variation and inten¬ 
sity have not been previously mentioned, it is not however true that the mutations 
of external-aspect and of time-variation and of intensity have not been described. 
This is the point in brief.—^To continue. The mutation of external-aspect has 
been described in the words of this sQtra [iii. 9], "subliminal-impression 
of emergence . . . subliminal-impression of restriction.** And in showing this 
mutation of external-aspect, he has at the same time indicated the mutation of 
time-variation, which has its locus in the external-aspect, as he says in the 
words, ^the mutation of time-variation.:^ A time-variation (Zo^saaa) is that 
by which a kind of time is characterized. For, characterized by this, a thing is 
distinguished from other things with other times connected with them. The 
expression, ^the restriction having three time-variations^ has its explanation 
in the words reconnected with the three time-forms.:^ The word retime-form:^ 
is an expression for time. rcThis [restriction], one may say, puts aside the first 
time-form whose time-variation is yet to come.:^ Does it then go beyond its 
state as an external-aspect possessing a time-form? No, he says. ^Without 
however passing out of its state as external-aspect.:^ That very mutation which 
was yet to come is now present; but the restriction [which was yet to come] 

* This would apply to the whole Koafios. upon the dkarmin which remains un- 

* The mutations do not differ from the changed amid change. 

substance, but are the conditions for * The words aiidega, anudefa, and Sde^ are 

the self-identity of the substance. discussed in Pataxyali’s Mahabh&sya 

* For the reason that all change depends on i. 1. 56, rart. 1, p. 183 foot (Kiel- 

hom’s ed.). 

28 [h-o.s. 17 ] 
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does not [now] cease to be a restriction. This is the meaning.—Now comes his 
explanation of the present in the words 4Cin which condition it becomes ‘manifest 
as being what it is^ in other words, in its nature^ as producing certain effects 
peculiar to ii <SiA. manifestation:^ is a moving actively forth. This is its 
second time-form as compared to its first time-form which was yet to come. 
An objector says, ‘ This may be so. But if one has reached the present after 
having put aside the future time-form, and after having put aside this [present] he 
is to reach the past, then Sir, there would be a creation and destruction of [these] 
time-forms. And this is not a desired result. For nothing is made to grow o^i 
of a non-existent, nor is an existent ever destroyed.* In reply to this he says 
<Si And it is not.:^ The meaning is that he is not disconnected from the future 
and the past time-forms, inasmuch as they persist in their generic form. Having 
shown that the future restriction has a present time-variation, he shows that the 
present emergence has a past, its third form, by saying, ^n the same way, 
emergence.:^ So then is the restriction alone future, and is the emergence not 
[future] ? No. As he says, ^n the same manner, now emergence.^ So there 
is a re-existence as regards the generic form of emergence, but not as regards the 
[individual] phenomenalized form. For the past does not exist again.—^Manifesta¬ 
tion of itself, as it is, is the same as the fact that that which is able to produce 
effects becomes visible. This mutation of time-variation, as described, recurs again 
and again in things of this kind, as he says, ^n the same way .. now.^—He 
describes the mutation of intensity, which has only been pointed out by the 
mutation of external-aspect, by saying, ^Similarly,. .. intensity.^ In the case 
of external-aspects, the time-form of which is present, the intensity is equiva¬ 
lent to the presence or absence of power. And the mutation is the gradation of 
this [intensity] from moment to moment. He concludes this discussion by 
the words ^In these cases.^ He specifies the various mutations as having a 
variety of relations ’ in accordance ^ with the teaching of the system, as he says 
<Cln these cases the substanoe.:^ Then is this mutation of the aspects (guM) 
occasional ? The reply is, No. As he says ^Consequently.:^ But why is this 
mutation perpetual ? In reply he says CFor (ca).. . unstable.^ The word 
^For (ca):^ is in the sense of cause. The ^Cohanges^ are the behaviour {pracHra). 
Why is it just so ? In reply he says 4Cthat which constitutes the aspects {guna)^ 
<Cls said to be:^ later in this same [sQtra].—So this three-fold mutation of mind- 
stuff also is expounded by the author of the sQtras with regard to elements and 
organs as he says ^CThua^ This three-fold mutation is the result of the distinc¬ 
tion between substance and external-aspects; it is based upon the distinction 
between the substance and the external-aspects. So we have (totra) a mutation 

* The thing is what it is (rddc n) because is a thing in relation. 

the mutation is fulfilling a purpose. ' Beferring to the Panca^kha’s ealath ea 

This is the essence of any individual guifavrttam, which is not, however, 

form. here expressly attributed to him. Com- 

* A saiMtandha is a relation; a ianibandhin pare p. 218, note 1. 
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such as a oow or a water-jar as an exiemal-aspeoi of the substances earth and 
other elen^ents. And the external-aspects have mutations of time-variation such 
as past and future and present. Again the cow or other [animal] changed into 
its present time-variation has mutations of intensity, sudi as childhood and boy¬ 
hood and youth and old age. And the water-jar or other [thing] has its mutation of 
intensity, such as newness or oldness.—Similarly organs, which are substances, 
have external aspects, which are the seeing of blue or of other colours. I^he 
external aspect has the present and the other time-variationa. The time-variation 
which has the seeing of a jewel or some other [thing] has a mutation of intensity, 
such as the clearness or lack of clearness [of the seeing]. This mutation, thus 
described, of elements and of organs, is to be understood as being based upon 
the distinction between the substance and its external-aspects and time-variations 
and intensities. But as referring to the lack of distinction between them, it is 
mentioned when he says ^But in the strict sense.^ The word ^but^ differen¬ 
tiates this from the view that they are distinct. The absolute reality of this 
[mutation] is asserted, but [the absolute reality] of the other [three-fold] muta¬ 
tion is not denied. Why ? ^For the external-aspect is nothing more than the 
substance itself.^ An objector says, ‘ If the external-aspect ismerely an evolved 
form of the substance, how then should the idea prevail in the world that there 
is no confusion in the case of these [three] mutations ?' In reply to this he says, 
^n the form of an external-aspect.:^ The word ^extemal-aspeciS^ is here equiva¬ 
lent to external-aspect and to time-variation and to intensity. It is the substance 
that enters into evolved-forms through the medium of these. So the [evolved- 
form] is one and is also not confused with [another]. Because [the 
external-aspects] the medium of this [substance], although not distinct from the 
substance, are not confused with each other. An objector says, * If the external- 
aspects jare not distinct from the substance, and if the time-forms of the subst|noe 
are distinct, then since the external-aspects are not different from the substimce, 
the external-aspects would be like a substance.’ To which he replies, 4^n 
such cases ... of the . . . external-aspect.^ The ^tate:^ means a particular 
arrangement-of-parts.^ Just as a plate of gold^ or of some other substance 
may receive a particular name and [be called] a necklace or a svastika, [so] there 
is an alteration only as [concerns the form of the ornaments], but the matter 
gold does not become something not gold, because there is no absolute distinction 
[between the substance and the external-aspect]. This is the intention of what 
he is about to say. He brings forward a Buddhist, who holds the doctrine of 
the absolute unity [of substance and of external-aspect], by saying, «CAn opponent 
objects as follows.:^ ‘For the necklace and other things thus coming into 
existence are external-aspects only and are real in the strict sense. But there is 
no such thing called “gold ”, some one thing present in many external-aspects [and 
yet different from them]. But if it be assumed that the matter persists even in 

* Compare i. 48, p. 90^ (Calc, ed.) and the parallels given there. 

* See ii. 28, p. 170* (Calc. ed.). 
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the external-aspects which are ceasing to be, then [the matter], like the Power 
of Intellect (citi), would not enter into mutations, but would continue existing 
absolutely unchanged. The continued existence in another form means the 
throwing away of its own form as consisting of mutations and the exchange of 
this for another, the absolutely changeless. Just as the Power of Intellect 
although the aspects divide themselves into one alteration after another, does 
not relapse from its own self and remains absolutely unchanged, so likewise 
gold, &c., would remain absolutely unchanged,—^a proposition which you do not 
admit. So matter is something not different from its extemal-aspects.* This ob¬ 
jection he refutes by saying ^this, [he replies, involves] no weakness.:^ 4CWhy?» 
<3ecause we do not maintain an absolute unity.:^ Had we to admit the absolute 
permanence of matter, as of the Power of Intellect^ (citi), then we should have 
lain open to this taunt. We, however, do not take our stand upon the doctrine 
of absolute permanence. On the contrary, we say that all these three worlds, 
and not merely matter, pass out of their phenomenalized individual forms, as pro¬ 
ducing effects fuimiing a purpose. Why ? «For [we are bound to] deny that 
[the world] is permanent,» on the ground of a source-of-valid-ideas. For if the 
water-jar were not to pass out of its [individual] phenomenalized form, then even 
though reduced to the condition of potsherds or of broken bits, it would be as 
before clearly apperceived as a water-jar and it would have to fulfil the purposes 
[of a water-jar]. [But this cannot be.] Consequently the three worlds are not 
permanent. * Very well then, suppose that [the jar] does not exist permanently 
in so far as it is not apperceived and does not fulfil the purposes of a water-jar, 
because like the sky-lotus it is illusory {tucchay In reply to this he says, ^even 
after it has passed out.^ It is not absolutely illusory existence, so that it would 
be absolutely impermanent. Why? Because [we are obliged] to deny its 
annihilation, on the ground of a source-of-valid-ideas. To explain. Whatever is 
illusory existence, cannot be apperceived or produce effects, quite as in the case 
of the sky-lotus. Whereas these three worlds are from time to time apperceived 
and do produce effects, [and so are not absolutely illusory existences]. Similarly 
we should cite as illustrations proving existence {sativaJietu) (a) capacity for rising 
into consciousness, (b) materiality, (c) fitness for external-aspects and time-varia¬ 
tions and intensities and others, [which proofs] are wanting in the case of the 
sky-lotus or the man’s horns, which are absolutely illusory existences. Similarly 
[the jar] is not absolutely permanent so that it would be absolutely permanent like 
the Power of Intellect (citi), but on the contrary it is [only] in some respects 
permanent. And thus it is established that it enters into mutations. So we 
must understand that, in the states of the lump of clay and of the following 
states, the effects such as the water-jar, which are yet to come, have an existence. 
The objector says, * This may be true. But if an effect even after it has passed 
nut [of individual phenomenalized existence] exists, why is it not apperceived ? 
The reply is, <COn being refunded.:^ ^Befunded:^ [that is] resolved mto its own 

* Reading citi^akter. 
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* 

cause. subtile form^ [that is] one not capable of being seen. And hence 
there is no apperception of it.—Having thus substantiated the mutation of 
external-aspect, he substantiates the mutation of time-variation also, in so far as 
they are inseparably connected with each other, by saying, ^in the mutation of 
time-variation.^ The meaning is that each time-variation is inseparably con¬ 
nected with the two others. The objector says, ‘ When one time-variation is in 
connexion, other time-variations are notperoeived. How then [are these] connected 
with the former ? * In reply he says, ^Take the case of a man.^ For an absence 
of experience does not do away with that which is established by the source-of-a- 
valid-idea. For the very fact that this [time-variation] has been made to rise 
[in consciousness], is the source-of-the-valid-idea for the real existence of these 
[other time-variations], because a non-existent thing, such as a man’s horns, 
cannot be made to rise in consciousness. He sets up the objection uttered by 
another when he says, ^Here ... in the mutation of time-variation.^ ' If when 
an external-aspect is present, it is at the same time past and future, then all the 
three time-forms would be confounded. And if the time-forms are to be in 
successive times, then it would follow that the production of the non-existent 
[becomes possible].' He meets the objection with the words, ^We meet this 
objection thus.^ For the existence of external-aspects in the present only 
is established by experience. From this it follows that [external-aspects are] 
in relation to earlier and to later time. [Why does it follow?] Because of 
course a non-existent does not come into being, nor is an existent annihilated, 
as he says, ^Because if this were so, the mind-stuff could never.^ For the 
mind-stuff at a time following after anger, is experienced as having the external- 
aspect of passion. And if passion did not exist at the time of anger, in so far as 
^passion] was [at that time] future, how then could [passion] rise into conscious¬ 
ness ? And if it should not rise in consciousness, how could it be experienced ? 
[The objector continues,] ‘Even if this be granted, why would there not still be 
confusion of time-forms ? ’ The question is [contained in the phrase,] ^Moreover 
it is not possible.^ ‘ What {kiwi) cause is there for not confounding [the time- 
forms]?’ And (ca) is used in the sense of ‘but*. The answer is given in the 
words, 4Ithe three.^ The three time-variations cannot possibly exist simul¬ 
taneously. In what? In one fluctuation of mind-stuff. But in successive 
times it is possible for each one of the time-variations to exist in its phenomenal 
[form] by the operation of the conditions which phenomenaUze it [the time- 
variation]. Since the discussion of the time-variations depends upon the things- 
which-have-time-variations, therefore the time-variations, in so far as they have 
the form of the things-which-have-time-variations, belong to [or have the same 
nature as {tad'mtt&)] these, that is, the things-which-have-time-variations. 
On this siime point he states his concurrence of opinion with Fanca 9 ikha 
the Master by saying ^t has been said.^ This has been explained^ before. 
He brings the discussion to a close by the word ^CHence.^ The time-forms are 

» ii. 15, p. 135« (Calc. ed.). 
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not oonfoonded in so far as extornal*^speots which are opposed to each other, for 
instance, those that have become visible and those that have become invisible, 
are refunded into [their own causes]. He gives an illustration in the words <S.To 
take an example.:^ Previously it was shown that anger must be thought to be 
in relation with passion. Now a passion referring to one object is shown to 
be in relation to a passion referring to another object. He takes up the subject 
referred to in the illustration by saying, similar [explanation] in the case of 
time'variation.;^ An objector says, * Even when it is assumed that [the mutations] 
are not absolutely distinct, the distinction may yet exist. So when the external* 
aspect or the time-variation or the intensity alters, the substance, in that it is not 
distinct from them, should also alter. And it is just this that we do not accept, 
because it is contrary to the experience that the [permanent] substance is in* 
separably connected [with its own states which are impermanent].' In reply to 
this he says, 4CThe three time-forms do not belong to the substance.^ Because it 
is the external-aspects, which are distinct from it, that have the three time-forms. 
That it is the external-aspects which are connected with the three time-forms is 
made clear by the words, <:These [external-aspects].:^ ^Have a time-variation^ 
means manifested [that is] present. ^Do not have a time-variation^ means un¬ 
manifested [that is] future or past. Of these [two], those-that-have-a-time-varia- 
tion, when they attain to the various intensities, either to powerfulness or to 
weakness, are referred to as being different ' from other intensities, but not from 
other matter. The word ^ntensity:^ is here used in tJie sense of external- 
aspect and of time-variation and of intensity. What he means to say is this: 
Now it is experience alone which determines the difference or the absence of 
difference between the substance and the external-aspects and the other [muta^ 
tions]. Since the external-aspects and the rest are not absolutely identical with 
the substance, to the extent that the common nature of the external-aspect and 
of the other [mutations] should have the form of the substance. Nor is there 
absolute difference, to the extent that the common nature of external-aspects 
should be [as different as] horses and cows. Experience moreover although 
not establishing the fact that there is absolute [identity or difference], does 
show the substance as one * and as persisting in the external-aspects and other 
[mutations] which have the quality of coming into and of passing out of experience, 
and it does exclude the external-aspects from each other. [All] this is experienced 
by every one. So we conform ourselves to this experience. We are not at 
liberty to throw it away, and to dispose of the experiences of the external-aspects 
as we like. On this same point he gives an example from ordinary life in the 
words, 4CThus the same stroke.:^ Just as the stroke, which in itself is precisely 
the same^ in relation to the various positions is called a hundred and other 
names, so the substance, which in itself is precisely the same, is repeatedly 
given a name in accordance with the alteration of its extemal-aspect and its 

* Reading anffotvena. 

’ Thus the bauddha theory p. 205* (Calc, ed.) is partially conceded. 
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tixii6<vimtion and its intensity. This is the meaning. To illustrate tibe matter 
he gives another simile in the words, <S3o too the same woman.:^ At this point 
he raises an objection, made by an opponent, by saying, ^Cintensity.^ Whm 
' there is a mutation of intensity, [that is] a mutation of external-aspect and of 
time-variation and of intensity, one would b^ involved in a fault with regard to 
the absolute [permanence] of the substance and of the external-aspect and of the 
time-variation and of the intensity. He asks, ^How [The objector] gives the 
answer in the words, 4:On the ground that the functional-activity. .. the time- 
form.:^ For we can see that the functional-activity of that which is future in its 
time-form as belonging to curds is present as belonging to milk, because [the 
functional activity of the future] is shut off by Ibis [functional-activity of the 
present]. For this reason when the external-aspect which has the time-variation 
{lakfana) of the curds, although existent in the milk, does not exert its own 
functional-activity, then the undertaking of the business [of the effects to be 
accomplished] by curdling and the other [changes], is called future. And it is 
called present when it is thus active; and past when it has done the business 
of curdling and the other [changes] and stopped. To this extent then it 
must follow that the substance and the external-aspects and the time-variations 
and the intensities, although persisting in all three times, are absolutely [per¬ 
manent]. For permanence is existence at all times. And in [these] four cases, 
whether they exist at all times or do not exist [at all times], there is no produce 
tion.* This much only is the time-variation {laksam) of the absolutely permanent. 
And in the case of the Power of Intellect {citi-gakti) also, which is absolutely 
permanent, there is no other special feature. This is the point. He meets the 
objection in the words ^ut that [alleged] weakness does not exist.^ There is 
no weakness there. Why ? Because although the substrate {gumn) is permanent, 
the aspects {guna) suffer antagonisms,' the one of [the aspects] being capable of 
being overcome and the others of overcoming. This is their variety. What he 
means to say is this: Although there is existence at aU times in the case of all 
four, stilly in so far as there is a variety in the antagonisms of the aspects {gv,na\ 
in that the various evolved-forms of which this [variety] consists become visible 
or invisible, and in so far as they enter into mutations, there is no absolute 
[permanence]. Whereas in the case of the Power of Intellect there is 

no becoming visible or becoming invisible of evolved-forms which belong to itself. 
Thus [this] is absolutely permanent. As they say,* “ The learned call that perma¬ 
nent the imtureof which does not perish.” That this variety of antagonisms is 
the cause of the variety of the evolved forms in the case of both the evolving- 
substance and the evolved-substance is shown by the words, ^ust as.^ Just 

* If it is to exist at all times, then, like the * This word m'marda occurs once only in the 
eiti^kti, it could not be produced. Or BhS^ya. But VScaspati uses it four 

if it is not to exist at any time, then, times besides this, i. 2, p. 11*; iii. 18, 

like the horns of a man, it could not pp. 209^*, 210*'' (Calc. ed.). 
be produced. This is BalarSma's gloss. * Compare MBh. xii. 818.102 (« 11826)4 
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as the arrangement of parts,* as distinguished {lakfana) by being a mutation of 
earth and of other [coarse elements], is itself merely an extern^ aspect and has a 
beginning and an end, in that it becomes invisible,—[so] ^sound and the rest,:^ 
the subtile elements sound and touch and colour and taste and Smell, are not 
perishable as compared with their own products, and do not, like them, become 
invisible. He shows how this is in the case of the evolving*matter by the 
words, «so the resoluble.^ «To it the term evolved-form {vikara) is applied.I> 
But the Power of Thought {citi'(;(iJeti) is not subject to this kind of evolution of 
form. This is the point.—Having thus taken up by way of illustration both 
the evolved-matter and the evolving«cause, which are well enough known to 
thinking persons, he takes up in the case of the evolved*matter only, which is 
well enough known to the popular [mind], the variety of the antagonisms of the 
aspects (guna) which leads to variety in the mutations of externabaspect and of 
time>variation and of intensity, by saying, 4CThe following serves as an illustra¬ 
tion.^ There is no necessity that the mutation of intensity should belong to 
time-variations only. For all [three], external-aspect and time-variation and 
intensity, are expressed by the word ‘ intensity Therefore the one [kind of] 
mutation is intensity which is common to all. Accordingly he says, ^iThus the 
substance only.» He gives the distinguishing-characteristic of the mutation 
which includes [all] by saying, ^in a permanent.:^ The word ‘external-aspect* 
is an expression for external-aspect and for time-variation and for intensity, in 
SO far as it is that in which they inhere. 


Among these [mutations], 

14. A substance conforms itself to quiescent and uprisen 
and indeterminable external-aspects. 

An external aspect * is [to speak precisely] only a power of the 
substance as limited by its pre-established harmony ® [with regard 
to effects]. And it is known as an actual existence, of which the 
existence is inferred by the kind of effect which it generates, as 


* YScaspati uses aamsthana as the equiva¬ 
lent to samnivefa iii. 26, p. 238^ and iv. 
18, p. 291*. It is applied only to collec¬ 
tions of mahdbhuta ; and is sometimes 
not different from external form (murti), 
iii. 53, p. 272*, and iii. 13, p. 210*; or 
again, the parts of grains, iii. 18, 
p. 205*, iii. 15, p. 216*; or the parts of 
words, iii. 17, p. 222**; or of the limbs 
of birds, ii. 46, p. 185**. See also ii. 28, 

> p. 170**, and iiL 26, p. 289* (Calc. ed.). 


* The same entity, regarded from the side 

of permanence, is a mutation (pari- 
nama ); from the side of change is an 
external aspect. 

* The word gogyatd is used in the sfltra 

ii. 53. The word yogyaiva is in the 
sQtra ii. 41 and in the Bhasya, p. 182** 
(Calc. ed.). Yacaspati uses it five 
times: ii. 6, p. 116®; ii. 23, p. 157*; 
ii. 32, p. 176**; iii. 14, p. 211** **. 
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•one or another [form] of the single [substance]. Of these [forms] 
that is called present, if it be that the external-aspect is passing 
through [the state] of its peculiar functional-activity. This is different 
from the other external-aspects both the quiescent and the indeter¬ 
minable [states]. But when it has rejoined its general [or latent] 
form, then how could that external-aspect be distinguished from 
any other, since it is then of the very nature of the substance itself? 
There are, as every one knows, three of these external-aspects 
within the substance, the quiescent and the uprisen and the indeter¬ 
minable. Of these the quiescent are those that have come to rest by 
finishing their functional-activity. The uprisen are those in active 
function; and these [uprisen] are iramediately-contiguous {sam- 
anantara) to the future time-variation. While the past come after 
the present. Why do not the present come after the past ? Because 
there is no relation of antecedent and consequent [between them]. 
The relation of antecedent and consequent in the case of the futui*e 
and the present ^ is not the same as [this relation] in the case of thb 
past ® [and of the present]. Therefore there is [no later extern^jl- 
aspect] immediately contiguous to the past. Consequently the 
future only is immediately contiguous [as being antecedent] to the 
present.—Now the indeterminable [external-aspects], what are 
they? Everything containing the essence of everything. Upon 
which it has been said, “ That which in the various forms ® of taste 
and other [subtile elements] contains the mutations of [the coarse 
elements of] water and of earth is found in plants ; likewise [that 
which is mutable] in plants is found in animals, and of animals in 
plants.” In this sense, in so far as the common nature is not 
destroyed, we use the term ‘ everything contains the essence of 
everything.’ Still, because of connexion with place and time and 
form^ and cause, the external-aspects do not of course manifest 
themselves at the same time.'^ That which passes through a 

* The Varttika says that this isprayahhdm. crimination is made. The contrast 

® In this case there is pragdhvansa. between the two is similar to the 

® Compare Yacaspati's quotation iv. 13, Cartesian use of' clear ’ and ‘ distinct.' 

p. 291® from the Vayu Pur.; and also ® The Bikaner MS. and the text of Bodas 
Yogavasista, Utpattiprakaraija 78. (Bom. Sanskrit Ser.), p. 134®, both read 

‘ The word rupa is used for colour and form; i^abandhat. 

the word akdra for form when a dis- 
29 [b.o.s. 17 ] 
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succession of these external-aspects, whether manifested or unmani- * 
fested, and which has as its essence the generic form and the 
particular,* and which is present-in-all-but-different-from-them * 
(anvayiri)y —that is a substance. But the [Yogacara] who holds 
that this world is nothing but external-aspects without [a sub¬ 
stance] present-in-all-but-different-from-thein,—^for him there would 
be no experience. Why would this be so ? [The reply is,] how 
could one consciousness of a subject-of-experience {hhohrtvend) be 
held responsible for a deed done by another consciousness ? And 
there would also be no memory of this [consciousness]. For there is 
no such thing as recollection by one consciousness of something seen 
by another [consciousness]. And it is the substance permanently 
present-in-all-but-different-from-them which, upon the recognition 
of a thing is recognized as participating in the alteration of the 
external-aspect. Consequently it is not true that [this world] is 
nothing more than external-aspects without [a substance] present- 
in-all-but-different-from-them. 

He gives the distinguishing-characteristic of this substance to which the three¬ 
fold mutation belongs by the satra. 14. Among these [mutations] a substance 
conforms itself to quiescent and uprisen and indeterminable external- 
aspects. A substance (dharmin^ is a thing that has external-aspects [dharma). 
And because, unless one knows the external-aspects, one cannot know the 
substance, he makes known what the external-aspect is in the word 4Cpre- 
established-harmony.^ 4CThe substance^ means a material object such as clay. 
«Only a powers [that is] the power of producing the dust and the lump of 
clay and the water-jar. This is the external-aspect,’ in so far as these are 
contained in this [substance] in an unphenomenalized state. This is the point. 
An objector says, * In so far as these exist therein in an unphenomenalized state 
they may become visible from within it, but how can the capacity to fetch 
water [ixi the jar] and similar [purposeful acts], which could not have been got out 
of their cause [the clay], be obtained by them [that is, the finished products] ? ’ 
In reply to this he says, 4Cas limited by its pre-established-harmony.:^ The 
power to produce the water-jar is defined as being pre-established-harmony for 
things which fetch water. Hence the power to fetch water and the other 
[purposeful] acts are also obtained by the water-jars and other things from their 
own cause only. Thus [the capacity to fetch water] is not accidental [with 

^ Compare i. 7, p. 21*, and iii. 44, p. 257® ® See also i. 45, p. 96* ; iii. 13, p. 205® ; 

(Calc. ed.). iii. 44, p. 257® (Calc. ed.). 

® Reading dharmdk. 
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regard to the substance]. This is the point.—There is another interpretation. 
One might be asked, ‘ What are substances? * The reply is, 4Cof the substance 
as limited by its pre*established>harmony.^ One might be asked, ‘ What is 
an externabaspect ? ’ The reply is, 4CAn externabaspect is only a power.^J^ 
The meaning is that an externabaspect is only a pre'established'harmony 
belonging to these [substances]. Hence it is proven that the thing which has 
this [externabaspect] is the substance. Thus it becomes clear.—He describes 
the souroe>of*the>valid-idea [which proves] the real existence of these [external, 
aspects] in the words, 4CAnd it ... is inferred by the kind of effect which it 
generates.:^ Of the single substance in one or another form as dust or as a 
lump of clay or as a water-jar. This is the meaning. And it differs because 
there are evidently different effects. This is another way of putting it {iti 
ydvat). It is observed [or] apperceived. With regard to these [external-aspects] 
he describes the difference between the lump of clay, which strikes upon [the 
thinking substance of] experience and is present, and the quiescent state of the 
clay as dust, and the indeterminable state of the clay as water-jar by saying 4COf 
these [forms] that is called present.}^ If there be no difference, then the dust 
and the water-jar would have their functional-activity co>extensive with that of 
the lump of clay. This is the point. But in the case of the unphenomenalized 
lump of clay, the establishment of the difference, as stated above, is impossible. 
[This] he says in the words, «But when.» What [then] is this [difference] ? 
By establishment of what difference will there be a differentiation ? Having 
thus mentioned that there is [this] establishment of a difference between the 
exteimal-aspects, he analyses this difference in the words, «There ai*e, as every 
one knows.^ The word «uprisen:^ means present. He now deduces the 
priority and the sequence of the time-forms in the words, 4LAnd these.^ A 
question is raised in the words, 4CWhy does not * For what reason does not 
the present come after the past ? ’ This is the meaning. The reason is, 4CThere 
is no relation of antecedent and consequent [between themj.^ By speaking of 
the object [that is, absence of antecedence and consequence] he indicates that 
which contains as its object [the absence of antecedence and consequence], 
that is to say, the non-apperceplion [of this object]. He shows what this same 
non-apperception is, in so far as its properties are opposite to those of appercep¬ 
tion, in the words, 4Cin the case of the future and the present.:^ He brings the 
discussion to a close with the word, 4CConsequently.» Consequently (fat) 
means for this reason. The future only is immediately contiguous as being 
antecedent to the present ; but the past is not. The present is immediately 
contiguous to the past as being antecedent to it; but the indeterminable is not. 
Therefore it is established that the youngest of the time-forms is the past. An 
objector says, “ This may be true. The uprisen and the past may be surmised 

’ Compare the passage at the end of the intensified. It is an external-aspect of 
Explanation of iii. 15, “Power also is the mind and it is inferred only by the 

a subtile state of effects that are experience of its coarse effects.” 
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to be those extemal-asp^ts which are in experience and those which have been 
experienced. But external-states which are indeterminable cannot, in so far as 
they are indeterminable, be surmised.” With this in mind he asks, «Now... ?» 
What are the indeterminables? In what things do we look^ for them? To 
this the answer is in the words ^Everything containing the essence of every¬ 
thing. Upon which it has been said.:^ This is made consistent in the words, 
^ ... of water and of earth. ^ For, in the case of water which contains [the 
subtile elements of] taste and colour and touch and sound, and in the case of 
earth which contains odour and taste and colour and touch and sound, various 
forms containing the mutations are observed as perceived in the taste and other 
[subtile elements] which are found in the root and fruit and blossoms and foliage 
and in the other parts of trees and croepors and shrubs. This cannot be a 
mutation of earth which is not of a similar essence, or of water which is not of a 
like kind. For, as it has already ^ been consistently stated, there can be no pro¬ 
duction of that which does not already exist. Similarly in the case of animals, 
humai^ beings and beasts tame or wild, various tastes, &c., are observed coming 
from mutations of plants. For these [human beings and other animals] in eating 
the fruits [and leaves] and so on acquire a rich variety of forms, &c. In the same 
way, plants are observed to have a vai’iety of forms coming from the mutations of 
animals. For it is known that pomegranates become as lai'ge as coco-nuts when 
sprinkled with blood. He brings the discussion to a close with the words, 
^In this sense.^ Thus everything, earth and water and all, contains all tastes 
and other [subtile elements]. He gives the reason for this in the words, «in so 
'£ar«as the common nature is not destroyed.)^ Because, in so far it is 
riicognized everywhere, that-which-is-asserted {jdti) of the common nature of 
earth and of water is not destroyed. An objector says, ‘If everything 
contains the essence of everything, then. Sir, since everything everywhere is 
always in every part cloise at hand, there would be a manifestation of all existences 
whatsoever at one and the same time. For an effect whose cause, lacking nothing, 
is close at hand, ought not long to delay.’ With this in mind he says, 4Cwith place 
and time.)^ Although everything containing the essence of everything is a cause 
[of everything], still there has to be [a manifestation] 1. of that [particular] 
place which belongs to a [particular] ellect [of this cause]. For instance, 
Kashmir is the place of the saffron-plant. Because although these [causes] 
exist in Pahcala and other countries, there is no coming actively forth ® [of the 
plant]. Accordingly there is no manifestation of the saffron-plant in a place 
such as PnhcEla. 2. Likewise during the hot season, since no rain moves 
actively forth, thero is no manifestation of rice-plants. 3. Similarly a doe 

* Reading samtksamahe. spati it is the equivalent of abhivyakti 

® Compare ii. 19, p. 149“; iii. 11, p. 20P; and occurs ii. 4, p. IIP; iii. 13, p. 203*; 

iii. 13, pp. 206”, 207®; and asaio iii. 14, p. 214®^ Balarama glosses the 

'nupajanandt, ii. 15, p. 132\ word vidyamunatd dvirbhdva iti, p. 214, 

* The word samudacdm occurs once only in note 3 (Calc. ed.). 

the Bhasya iii. 13, p. 207®. In Vaca- 
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' * 

does not give birth to a human being, because in he» the human form does not 
develop. 4. In the same way, a non'meritorious person does not experience 
anything like pleasure, because in him no meritorious cause moves actively 
forth. Therefore because of connexion [or] separation by place or time or 
form or cause, things [that is] forms of being do not manifest themselves * 
at the same time.—Having thus given a classification to the externahaspects, 
he shows that the substance is presentdn-all-but-different-from-them by saying, 
. . which ... of these . . The generic<form is the substance as such ; the 
particular is the external-aspect. The meaning is that its essence is of both 
these kinds.—Having thus shown that the substance which is established by 
experience is present-in-all-but-different-from-them, he reminds the Annihila- 
tionist (vaina^ilca), who does not assent to this and who assents to the theory 
of a momentary mind-stuff made of consciousneas only, of the undesired 
contingency previously [i. 32 | mentioned, and he does so in the Words, 4CBut 
the [Yogacara].^ [Also in the words,] 4CAnd . .. upon the recognition of a 
thing.^ For a thing observed by Devadatta is not‘recognized by Y^fia^tta. 
Accordingly it is he who experiences that also recognizes. 

15. The order of the sequence {krama) is the reason for th© 
order of the mutations. 

If it be possible ^ that a single substance has only a single muta¬ 
tion, then the order of the sequence is the cause of the order of the 
mutation. One finds, for example, clay in the form of dust, 
in the form of a lump, clay in the form of a water-jar, clay in the 
form of potsherds [and] clay in the form of small bits. It is in this 
sense that there is a sequence. 1. Whenever one external-aspect is 
immediately-contiguous to another external-aspect, it is [then in] 
sequence with it. The lump of [clay] falls away and the water-jar 
comes into existence. It is in such cases that a sequence in the 
mutation of external-aspects occurs. 2. There is a sequence in the 
mutation of time-variations. By reason of there being a future [time- 
variation] of the water-jar, there is a seciuence [to it in the] present 
[time-vaiiation]. Likewise by reason of there being a present [time- 
variation] of the lump [of clay], there is a sequence [to it in the] 

^ Reading with Bikaner MS. atmanaih. possible. The form would be used as 

* Reading pmsakte, which represents this equivalent to a verbal form in -ya 

system. But if the reading be pra- according to Pan. i. 4. 31 with Siddh. 

snkteh (Kashmir MS. and Gaiigadhara Kiium. (Nir. Sag., ed. 1904), p. 144, last 

Shastri’fi MS.), then the word would line, 

bo used as indicating that this is not 
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past [time-variation]. There is no sequence for the past. Why is 
this ? When there is a relation of antecedent and sequent there 
is an immediate contiguity. But this relation does not occur in 
the case of the past. Consequently there is a sequence for two 
time-variations only. 3. There is none the less a sequence in the 
mutations of intensity, as when the oldness of a brand-new water- 
jar becomes evident first on its rim ^ (prdnte), and then manifesting 
itself in a sequence which conforms to the succession of moments, 
[finally] reaches a complete [individual] phenomenal [form]. This 
then is the third mutation and it is other than the external-aspect 
and the time-variation. These same sequences become what they are, 
so long as the distinction between the substance and the external- 
aspect holds. For the external-aspect as such also can become the 
substance in so far as another external-aspect is concerned. But 
since, strictly speaking, this same substance can be named external- 
aspect by virtue of attributing to it an identity with the substance, 
therefore this sequence shines forth in consciousness as a unit only. 
The external-aspects of the mind-stuff* are of two kinds, those 
that are perceived and those that are unperceived. Of these 
two, the perceived have as their essence presented-ideas; those 
that are unperceived have as their essence real-things (vastw) only. 
These latter are moreover just seven ; by inference the existence 
of [these external-aspects] as real things only is brought within 
reach. “ Restriction - and right-living and subliminal-impressions 
and mutations and vitality and movement and power are external- 
aspects of mind-stuff* excluded from sight." 

16. The order of the sequence {krama) is the reason for the order of the 
mutations. [A question is stated for discussion.] ‘ Does one substance have only 
one mutation characterized {laksana) by externabaspect and tiine>variation (2aA»ana) 
and intensity? Or does it have many mutations characterized by external- 
aspect and time-variation and intensity ? Of these two which seems plausible ? 
[The answer of the objector is,] because the substance is one, the mutation is 
only one. For from a cause, which as such is one, there ought not to be a diversity 
of effects, because that diversity would have to be the result of chance.* If this 
be taken so, the reply is given. As a result of the order of the sequence 

* In making a jar the rim is moulded first. the author of the Comment. Compare 

® This seems to be a mnemonic verso by iii. 18, p. 230* (Calc. ed.). 
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there is an order of the mutations. Both ordinary men and men of trained 
minds search out with their own eyes, in clay which is one, a sequential 
succession of mutating form of dust and lump and water*jar and potsherds and 
small bits. And the immediate succession between the dust and the lump is 
one thing; and that between the lump and the water-jar is another; and 
that between the water-jar and the potsherds is another; and that between the 
potsherds and the small bits is another. Whatever is sequent with respect 
to the one is antecedent with respect to the other. This same difference of 
sequences, since it does not correspond to a single mutation, leads one to 
conclude that there are different mutations. Moreover the clay, although a 
single substance, undergoes a succession of mutations in sequences following 
the sequence of contact {samavadhOna) with various co-operating causes which 
fall one after another into the sequence, and does not leave it [the succession 
of mutations] to chance. And as in the case of the order of the mutation of 
the external-aspects, so the reason for the order of the mutation of time-variations 
and for the order of the mutation of intensities is of tHe same kind as the order 
of the sequence. ‘'All this is made luminous in the words of the Comment, «a 
single substance.^ On the assumption that there is an identity between the 
sequence and that which is in the sequence, it is said that this is its sequence, in 
the words, ^There is none the less a sequence in the mutations of intensity.)^ 
For it is thus whep rice-grains, carefully guarded in a granary by a miser, after 
very many years become reduced to atoms, in that the arrangement of the parts * 
[of the grain] is likely to crumble even at a touch of the hand. Such a 
[condition] would not result so suddenly {akasmdt) in the case of brand-new 
rice-grains. Therefore in the sequence of successive moments this fact [that they 
are reduced to atoms] is seen to characterize those [grains] which have gotten 
into the sequence of very large and less large and large and minute and more 
minute and very minute. This same order in the sequence does depend upon the 
distinction between the substance and the external-aspects, as he says, ^These 
same sequences.^^ Extended from the evolved-effect and up to resoluble [primary 
matter] there is this contingent relation of substance and external-aspects. 
Even [coarse elements] such as earth are external-aspects as compared with 
subtile elements, as he says, ^the external-aspect also.)> Because unresoluble 
[primary matter] is, strictly speaking, the only substance, it is usual to 
attribute identity to it. «By virtue of {taddvarem)y> [that is] by virtue of 
having a common locus the substance would itself be an external-aspect. For 
this very reason there would be only one mutation, that of the substance, since 
external-aspects and time-variations and intensities have entered into the sub¬ 
stance itself, tf this is so, it is almost equivalent to saying that the substance 
is far-removed from being absolutely permanent.—^While discussing the mutations 
of the external-aspects he also states the diversity in the kinds of external- 
aspects of the mind-stuff by saying <Cof the mind-stuff.^ ^Perceived^ means 
direct perceptions ; «unperceived)^ means indirect perceptions. Of these two. 
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those whose essence is presented-ideas are sources<of*valid*ideas and passions 
and the like. By the words ^real things only» he refers to the non-illuminating 
character [of things]. An objector says, ‘ This may be so. But if unperceived, 
they surely do not exist.’ In reply to this he says «by inference.^ These 
[external aspects] are so described whose existence as real things only is brought 
within reach by inference. The word inference (anM-mtSm) means the proof {md,na) 
which comes after (mu), and, as having the s&me nature, verbal-communication 
is also [included in the term}. He brings together in a memorial-verse the 
seven unperceived external-aspects by saying, ^Bestriction.:^ 1. The restriction 
of fluctuations is the unconscious stage [i. 61] of the mind-stuff. We come 
to a knowledge of it by verbal-communication and by inference as being a 
state in which subliminal-impressions alone remain. 2. The word «right- 
living^ is meant to include merit and demerit. Elsewhere the reading is ‘ karma*. 
In this case also merit and demerit produced by this [right-living] would have to 
be understood. And these are known either by verbal-communication or by 
inference based upon a knowledge from an experience of pleasure or of pain. 
3. But ^subliminal-impression^ is inferred from memory. 4. Likewise, 
since the aspects ^una) are three, the changes of the aspects of the mind- 
stuff are unstable, and so ^mutation:^ from moment to ihoment is inferred. 
6. Similarly «vitality» which is a kind of effort to sustain the breath. And 
since it is not known [to the mind], this external-aspect is inferred from 
expiration and inspiration. 6. Likewise ^movement)^ of the mind (cefas) is 
activity, in accordance with its activity in connexion with the various senses 
and portions of the body, and this [activity] also is inferred from the 
connexion with it [that is, the mind]. 7. Similarly ^power^^ also is a 
subtile state of effects that are intensified. It is an external-^ispect of the 
mind and it is inferred only by experience of its coarse effects. 


From here on the field-of-operation for the constraint [reached],by 
the yogin who has acquired all the means for the attainment of 
the desired object is discussed. 

16. As a result of constraint upon the three mutations [there 
follows] the knowledge of the past and the future. 

Yogins acquire knowledge of the past and of the future as a result 
of constraint upon the mutations of external-aspects and of time- 
variations and of intensities. Fixed-attention and-contemplation 
and concentration, three in one, has been called [iii. 4] constrain^. 
By this [constraint] the three mutations niirectly - experienced 

Compare ii. 14, p. 211** (Calc. ed.). 


4 
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produce knowledge of the past and of the future in these [three 
mutations]. 

From this point up to the end of the [third] Book the iield-of-operation for the 
constraint and the supernormal powers indicative of the mastery over ohjeots 
will be described. Here we have first discussed as the field-of<operation for 
constraint, for that yogin who has appropriated to himself all the aids to 
yoga, just those three mutations which have b^n described in detail. This 
is in the words, 16. As a result of constraint upon the three mutations 
there follows the knowledge of the past and of the future. An objector 
asks, ^ Direct-experience occurs only where there is constraint. How then 
can constraint upon the three mutations directly-experience the past and the 
future ? ’ In reply to this he says, 4CBy this [constraint].^ When the three 
mutations are brought under direct-experience by this [constraint], those [time- • 
variations] of the past and the future, inseparably-connected-with-the-muta- 
tions-yet-different-from-them, become the objects of [intuitive] knowledge. And 
the direct-experience of the three mutations itself has as its essence the direct- 
experience of the past and the future which are included in [the three 
mutations]. Thus there is no difference of objects in the two cases of the 
constraint and of the direct-experience. 


17. Word and intended-object and presented-idea are con¬ 
fused because they are erroneously identified with each 
other. By constraint upon the distinctions between them 
[there arises the intuitive] knowledge (jndna) of the cries of 
all living beings. 

With regard to these [three,] voice has its function [in uttering] 
only the [sounds of] syllables. And the organ-of-hearing has as its 
object only that [emission of air] which has been mutated into 
a sound [by a contact with the eight places of articulation belong¬ 
ing to the vocal organ]. But it is a mental-process (bvddhi) that 
gi'asps the word [as significant sound] by seizing ^ the letter-sounds 
each in turn and binding them together [into one word]. Sounds- 
of-syllables {varna) do not naturally'^ aid each other, for they 


* This same point is much mure elaborately 

discussed by Yacaspati in his Tattva- 
bindu (Benares, 1892), on page 10 at 
the top, and also p. 3^ 

* ^a^^g^uestion is whether the sounds one 

by one or collectively make the proto- 
type (^hofa) manifest. The reply seems 
to be that just as the full knowledge 
^0 [ii.o.a. n] 


of the real jewel does not shine out cleat 
at the first sight, but shines out in its 
fullness in the final idea, the resultant 
of several impressions,—so the sounds 
singly do make the prototype manifest, 
but do not immediately make the pro¬ 
totype in its perfection manifest. 
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cannot coexist at the same time. Not having attained-to-the- 
unity-of a word and not having [conveyed a definite meaning], they 
become audible (avis) and they become inaudible (tiros). Hence it 
is said that individually [letter-sounds] lack the nature of a word. 
On the other hand the [sounds of the] syllables one by one may 
be said to have the essence of a word ^ as being filled (pracitd) with 
the power to furnish expressions for everything through their asso¬ 
ciation with other [sounds of] syllables'which also co-operate [in this 
result]. And so they seem to pass into a multiplicity * of [word]- 
forms. A preceding [sound of a syllable] is mentally determined 
by the following and the following by the preceding to become-a- 
distinct-and-separate word. Thus a group of [sounds of] syllables 
follows in a sequence [of utterance] and is assigned by conventional 
usage to a [single] intended-object (artha). Hence though com¬ 
petent to indicate a great-number-of-things (sarvd)^ a certain 
number of these [sounds of syllables], .whatever that number may 
be, makes [but the one] object clear [to consciousness]. For example, 
g-o-h indicate [only that] thing [known as ‘ cow with its dewlap 
and other specific features. Hence [also] the unity, which the 
mental-process makes known out of these [many sounds of 
syllables], determined as these are by conventional-usage by a 
single intended-object and seized and bound together into a fixed 
sequence of sounds, is the word. This unity [termect] a word is 
in every case the object of a single ® mental-process and requires 
a single [distinct] effort [of the organs of articulation]. It is a 
thing not having parts, and not having a sequence* [of parts]. 
It does not consist of [sounds of] syllables. It is a thing of the 
mind, and is brought into its function by means of the presented- 
idea [wdiich we retain] of the final syllable-sound [in a group of these 
sounds]. If a man wish to convey information to andther, he must 
express himself by these same syllable-sounds to which the others 
must listen. This use of speech to which* no beginning^can be 

* Compare Tattva Bindu, p, (Ben. ed.). ” That is, a seftarate and distinct, mental 

‘ A universe of oneanings attached to one process. ^ 

word. The concept vdi^varupyam is * Compare Fatahjali Ma^bh.. (Sielhofp)* 
approached by Vacaspatimifra in ji. 6'* ;i. 7*; i. 75*i i. 112“128*»and 
Samk. Tatt. Kaum. on Karika xv. elsewhere. ^ 
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assigned]permeates the thinking-substance of the ordinarymanwith 
subconscious-impressions [which come from the syllable-sounds]. 
Thus as a result of common understanding {sampratipatt^ [the 
word] is thought to be something real in itself. It is owing to our 
knowing what this [word] means in accordance with conventional- 
usage that we attempt to divide it [into sounds of syllables]. Thus 
we say that the seizing-in-tum-and-binding-together of this, or 
that number of [sounds of] syllables in some such kind [of fixed 
sequence] is a word expressive of a single intended-object. But 
conventional-usage is essentially [what has been handed down] by 
the memory [of man]. It is a kind of erroneous identification 
of the word and the thing signified. So that there is a confusion 
of the word with the intended-object, and of the intended-object 
with the word. Here we see how conventional usage is a 
kind of erroneous identification of each with the other based 
upon memory. Thus * it is that these [three], the word ‘ cow ’ and 
the intended-object * cow ’ and the presented-idea ‘ cow ’, get con¬ 
fused, because erroneously identified with one another. But he 
who recognizes these three as quite distinct is the knower of all. 
Furthermore, every word has the power ’ to express a [complete] 
sentence. Thus when we utter the word ‘ tree we imply that it 
exists. For no intended-object of a word can lack existence. 
Similarly no action expressed [by a verb] is possible without the 
means-of-attabling [the action]. And so when we utter the word 

* cook-s’, certain relations which are later expressly mentioned® are 
supplied to specify the meaning [by excluding other relations]. 
Thus we mention the man Chaitra as the agent,® rice as the object,^ 
and fire as the means ° of the action [expressed by the verb ‘ cook ’]. 
We observe also that words are so constructed as to give the 
meaning of the isentence; thus a ‘Reader’® is ‘one who recites 
Vedas ’; thus if we say ‘ lives ’, we mean [that he] ‘ keeps the breath 
of life.' [And conversely] in this sentence there is a manifestation 

* The vakjfofakti w discussed in the Tattva ® Pan. i. 4, 54 kartr. 

* Binduv p. 16 (Benares ed.). * Pa^i. i. 4. 49 karma. 

leacco^cWieewithPatalijali MahaMiasya ® Pa^. i. 4. 42 karatia. 

OB i. 4i..45, ipri. 4 ; Kielhorn, i. 218^ * Pil^. v. 2. 84. 
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of the meaning of words. But to determine whether a particular 
word denotes an action [described by a verb] or some relation 
[therewith, we must withdraw it from the sentence] and analyse 
its formation by making distinctions. Without such an [analysis] 
many a word such as bhavati or agvah or ajapayah ^ would remain 
ambiguous, because as regards its outer form it might be analysed 
either as a noun or as a verb {akhydta). There is a distinction 
between these words and intended-objects and presented-ideas. 
To illustrate this [distinction]. ‘ The palace whitens ’; here the 
action [of a verb] is meant. * The white palace ’; here a relation is 
meant, [that of the quality white with the action or process which 
produced it]. The word is in essence both an action [denoted 
by a verb] and a relation, and the termination [at the end of the 
word] conveys these meanings of [action and of relation]. But why 
is this so ? Because this [process of whitening] is identified with 
that, [its result, the quality white] ; so that in conventional-usage 
the presented-idea [of these objects seems to be] one and the same. 
But the white intended-object is that which becomes the thing 
upon which the word and the presented-idea depend. For this 
[intended-object] by reason of its own intensities passes-through- 
evolved-forms and does not correspond to the word nor to the mental- 
process [which are unchanging in themselves]. Similarly the word 
and similarly the presented-idea do not correspond the one with 
the other. The word [changes] in one way; the intended-object 
in another way ; and the presented-idea in another way. Thus 
there is a distinction. And so it happens that by constraint upon 
this distinction a yogin attains [intuitive] knowledge of the cries 
of all creatures. 

Here is another ilel(l.of*operaiioii for constraint stated in sQtia 17. Word . . . 
knowledge . .. In this [satra] while his intention is to explain a word as an 
expression of meaning, he describes first of all the object of the functional- 
activity of the vocal-organ by saying <Cln this [sfitra].^ The «voice^ is the 
organ of voice; it is that which phenomenalizes [the sounds of the] syllables 
and it has eight places of articulation. As is said [in the ^iksa 13], “ There 
are eight places of articulation of the [sounds of the] syllables, the che|^ and the 

throat and th^ head and the root of the tongue and the teeth and the nose and 

> 

' Whitney: Grammar, 2nd ed., 1042, J. i ^ " 
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tiie lips and the palate.” This vocal organ has its function only in [uttering the 
sounds of the] syllables as they are known to ordinary sense-perception, and not 
as expressive of meanings. He explains the object of the functional-aotivity of 
the organ of hearing in the words 4:the organ-of-hearing.^ The organ-of-hearing, 
however, has that only as its object which is mutated in the form of a particular 
[sound of a] syllable, which has as its essence a particular mutation of an 
emission-of-air {udanci) subjected-to-contact {ahhighdUn) with [the various places- 
of-articulation] belonging to the vocal organ. But its object is not a word- 
expressing-a-meaning. This is what he wishes-to-say (% arihcC). He distinguishes 
the word-expressing-a-meaning from the [sounds of the] syllables as known to 
ordinary sense-perception, by saying ^the word [as significant sound].^ But it 
is the mental-process that grasps the word as expressing-meaning by seizing the 
letter-sounds each in turn (avm) and binding them together [into one word]. 
Having grasped the letter-sounds {nadd) as [the sounds of] syllables {varna) one 
by one as they are known in sense-perception, it binds them in turn [that is] 
afterwards so that they are made to change into a unity and we can say g-o-h 
[that is to say] one word. By this [mental-process] the word is grasped. 
Although each of the preceding mental-processes [by stages] brings each word, 
[so long as it] has the form of the [sounds of] syllables, into consciousness, 
still the word [expressing meaning] does not clearly lie [before us]. But at the 
last mental-act {vijhana) it becomes clear. Thus it is said ^ mental-process 
(huddhi) grasps the word [as significant sound] by seizing the letter-sounds each 
in turn and binding them together [into one word].» To [the MTmEnsaka] who 
maintains that the [sounds of the] syllables in themselves express a meaning, in 
that a word cannot be discerned as one because tlie [sounds] are heterogeneous, 
he replies 4Cthe [sounds of the] syllables.^ Now these [sounds of the] syllables 
must either 1. each singly {pratt/eka) arouse the idea (dhi) having a word expressing 
meaning as its content, like a row of pegs ^ upon which a bag-of-netted-cords is 
hung ; or 2. in combination (sanihata) like the stones whicli when together hold 
the pot. Not, in any case, 1. the first alternative, because from the single [sound 
of a syllable] the sense-perception of the thing does not rise in consciousness ; 
or because if it did proceed from a single one, the second and the third need not 
have been uttered. For when an action is completed, a means-of-attaining [that 
action] which adds nothing new cannot be counted as {nyayalipdta) a means-of- 
attaining. Therefore 2. the second [alternative] remains. For the stones in com¬ 
bination can hold up the pot, because they are there at the same time. But the 
[sounds of the] syllables cannot be simultaneous. Accordingly, since it cannot 
be that aid is reciprocally given and received, they cannot by being together 
arouse the idea of the meaning. These [sounds of syllables] not attaining by 
themselves to a single special word and therefore not conveying [the meaning], 
become how audible {&vis) and now inaudible (th'os). Like the iron rods [of a 


^ This phrase in almost the same words occurs in Vacaspati's Tattva Biudu, p. 5*’. 
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tripod which co-operate to hold a vessel] they are not, as being each by itself, 
termed a word. If, however, the [sounds of the] syllables were to attain to a 
word as a unit by being [each by itself] identical with the word, then the defect 
mentioned before would not apply, as he says ^On the other hand the [sounds of 
the] syllables one by one may be said to have the essence of aword.»—^eing filled 
with the power to furnish expressions for everything^ [means] having anaccumu- 
latipn of a great number of powers to indicate [things]. For the letter ‘ g ’ occurs 
in words like gau and gana and gaura and naga expressing various meaning such 
as, for instance, the common-nature-of-cows. Thus [this letter] has the power to 
expipss this or that [meaning]. Likewise the letter ' o ’ occurs in words like 
somaA and gocih in words denoting the Igvara as the object-intended. This is to be 
said mutatis mutandis with regard to all [the letters]. Furthermore the [sound of 
a] syllable such as ‘g’ which co-operates^ [in one set of cases], is the very same 
which is associated [and] connected with [the sound of] another syllable such as 
' o’. These [sounds of the] syllables which have been so described are a general 
condition (b/iava) or state. Therefore they seem to pass into a multiplicity of forms 
[or] a plurality. But it does not actually pass into a plurality just because of 
[its own peculiar] state.—The «preceding» [sound of a] syllable, the letter ‘ g ’ 
by association with the following letter ‘ o ’ is thus distinguished from words like 
gana ; and the following letter ‘ o ’ by association with the letter ‘ g ’ is dis¬ 
tinguished from words like ^ociA and thus becomes determined in the mental- 
process which seizes each in turn and binds them together to become a distinct- 
and-separate word-expressive-of-the-meaning (vacafca) of the common-nature-of- 
the-cow, [t 9 become] the word-prototype of the word ‘ cow ’. The connexion of 
ideas is this. [This happens in this way] because the presented-idea of the thing 
cannot be effected by successive [sounds of] syllables which do not occur [inaword] 
in a fixed sequence. Nor, when heaven or the highest sacrificial-merit (gpurva) 
is to be brought to pass,, is it proper to say that just as sacriQces such as the 
Agneya® co-operate (sahitga) by moans of purifications (samaMra), so the [sounds 
of the] syllables [by means of subliminal-impressions (samskara)] co-operate in the 
production of the mental-process of the thing. [It is not proper to say this,] because 
the argument breaks down when we apply the method of alternatives (vikalpa). 
Surely this subliminal-impression (sanis/cdra) produced by the experience of [the 
sounds of the] syllables is either the one which generates memory, or it is the 
other, which is called sacrificial-merit ® (opurva) and is likened to the purification 
(samsMra) by the Agneya and similar [sacrifices]. Now first of all the second 

* Discussed at length on p. of the Tattva after the new moon. All six have the 

Bindu (Benares ed.). name of dar^apurnatmsayaga. 

* Six sacriBces are performed in two groups, “ Compare the diiicussion of the sphofa as 

three without a break in the groups. analogous to the sacrifice in 

Three on the first day after the full Dipika i. 1. 5, p. 68; i. 2. 10, p. 127. 

moon, the Agneya, the UpaA?u, tbe See also Tattva Bindu, p. On the 

Agni^toma > three gaga on the first day intermixture of apurm see 

ii. 1. 5, p. 200. 
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[of these alternatives] cannot [be admitted], because of the difficulties in the 
assumption. It must be assumed that this [purification] is the very same a^s 
that which follows {jpurva) sacrificial-merit. Whereas this [word-type] which is 
one cannot be produced by experiences of [sounds of] syllables in sequences. 
Since we should have to assume [the existence] of many subsidiary purifications 
(samskara) each of the same kind [as the others]. It is this tha| is the difficulty. 
Furthermore so long as we do not know that this purification serves as a cause 
to make the intended-object known, it cannot be accepted as serving to produce 
this [meaning]. For a relation which is not known to serve the purpose of pre¬ 
senting the intended-object, cannot be accepted as serving [that purpose]. And, 
as for the subliminal-impression which is inferred from the memory which Is its 
result, it is restricted [i. 11] to that object, namely, the experience which was 
its cause. And it is therefore not in a position to arouse a subliminal-impres¬ 
sion which has something else, [namely, the presentation of the intended-object of 
that experience) as its object. For if this vrere so, any one having experienced 
any one object, would be able to know any [other] object. And it is not right to 
say that [sounds of] syllables which arise in the mirror of such a memory as takes 
its origin in the sum-total {pin4o) of subliminal-impressions—produced by the 
experience of each syllable singly—can express meaning [because the sounds of 
the syUablesJ are recognized as belonging together. For that would involve-the- 
conclusion that the idea of the intended o)>iect could be produced indiscriminately 
((wi^ena), whether the [sounds of the syllables] be experienced in a sequence or 
out of a sequence or in reversed sequence. And it cannot be that this knowledge 
from memory can bring before itself {gocarayitum) that succession of sounds of 
syllables which was active in the previous experience. Hence in so far as it is 
not possible from the [sounds of the] syllables to have the presentation of the 
intended-object, it must be supposed that there is an experience ^ of the word as 
being single which could give rise to [tlie presentation of the intended-object®]. 
The same objection, moreover, does not apply with reference to the word. For 
the word is phenomenalized by [sounds of] syllables only when single and differ¬ 
ing according to the difference ' in the effort [of articulation]. And inasmuch 
as the words are alike in so far as they are produced through the action of the 
like places [of articulation] by sounds which are the conditions-which-pheno- 
menalize the various words each unlike the other, [the sounds] do make a word 
similar [to other words]. This word [^o] is similar to other words which have 
the ‘ g ’ sound, but in other respects it is dissimilar, since their dissimilarities 
are different in so far as the various other [syllables] are associated [with this 
syllable]. Because of [this] peculiarity of this [word], although it is one, and 

® So his position is this* The uphota is a * The word sm evidently refers to the 
subliminal-impression in the huddhi. bracketed phrase. 

The buddhi forms the intended-object ° See Patahjali: Mahabhasya on i. 1. 9, 
under the influence of the sphota. vSrt. 2, vol. i, p. 61; also on viii. 4. 

48, vol. iii, p. 466(Kielhorn). 
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altogether a unit (anamifava), still the soundS‘of*the‘Syllahles make it appear as 
% Qollectipn (savayava) and not as a unit. Just as a face, although it is one, with 
a definite colour and dimension and look, is made to appear, by [reflection in] a 
gem * or a sword-blade or a mirror, to be more than one and as having more 
than one colour and dimension and look. But this is not so in the strict 
sense. Whereas.the [sounds of the] syllables are parts of the partless word and 
are formed of the similarities and peculiarities. 

Thetefore the mental-process {buddhi) of this [word], in the case of a particular 
word, supports itself upon the word-prototype (sphota) which is undivided and 
partless, although it seems to be divided and seems to have parts. Therefore 
a p«rt, the letter ‘ g of one particular word-prototype, the word ‘ go ’ cannot 
cause that [namely, the partless prototype] of which it [the * g ’] is part to come 
forth, because of the similarity of this word-prototype with that of words like 
gaura. Therefore when made special-and-distinct by the letter ‘o’, it is able to 
cause that of which it is a part, [namely the word-prototype ‘ go ’,] to come forth. 
Similarly the part which is the letter ‘ o ’ is also not able, because of its similarity 
with words like ^ociA, to cause that of which it is a part, namely the word-prototype 
‘ go ’, to come forth. So when made special-and-distinct by the letter * g it is 
able to cause [its own prototype] to come forth. And although [these two ‘ g ’ 
and ‘o’] do not naturally belong together, still through [their] subliminal- 
impressions they do belong together. And thus it is consistent to have the 
relation of qualified and qualifier between them. Nor can it be said that the 
two subliminal-impressions have each a different object, since the experiences 
whose objects were the two parts, and also the two subliminal-impressions 
which result from the experiences, have one word as their object. The word 
moreover is not distinctly (avyahta) experienced when only part of it is experienced. 
Whereas it is perceived distinctly by the idea which seizes the [sounds of the] 
syllables in turn and binds them together,—[the idea] which is produced by the 
subliminal-impressions which arise from the experience of the parts. This is 
the difference. And we find that the first indistinct experience does produce 
a distinct experience by arousing subliminal-impressions in a sequence [of 
degrees of distinctness], just as the presented-idea that the tree when seen from a 
distance is green ‘ (/«an7a), although indistinct, leads to the distinct presented-idea 
of the tree. But this kind [of an idea] is impossible in an experience wherein 
the [sounds of the] syllables should represent intended-objects. For surely one 
cannot say that the [sounds of the] syllables do each singly give rise to an indistinct 
presented-idea of the intended-object, and ultimately to a distinct idea. For 
distinctness and indistinctness are restricted to cases of perceptive thinking. 
But [in this case] the presentation of the intended-object is to be aroused by the 

* The illustration and discussion are given passage in the Tattva Bindu [p. 5*] by 

more fully in the Tattva Bindu, p. 6^ the same* author seems preferable to 

* This reading given in the analogous the reading of ‘ elephant ’ {hasii). 
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syllabled, and is not a perception. So if this [unperceived presentation of the 
intended-object] is produced by the [sounds of the] syllables, it 'Vibuld lia 
produced quite deaf {spJada) or it would not be produced at But ft could 
not be unclear. Whereas for the word-prototype you have to as^ltme a clear 
or an unclear form in that there is a perception of it made distinct bpr sounds. 
So the case is not analogous [in that the word cannot be perceived Unless the 
sounds be distinct, whereas the sounds can be distinctly perceived]. Thus 
the [sounds of the] syllables combined in the mental-process which seizes tbeni' 
in turn and binds them together, and which has its origin in the organ-of-hearing, 
—in this, together with the subliminal-impressions generated by experience of 
the [sounds of the] syllables, one by one, become the word-prototype of a single 
word. If there should be an alteration of the sequence, [then], in so far as there 
might not be any special-and-distinct effort [of the organ-of-voice], giving heed 
to the fixed order, ^ which would set in operation the speci^-and-distinct 
effort that alone can make this [word-prototype] manifest, it would follow that 
there would be no manifestation of it at all. In so far as the [sounds of 
the] syllables conform to [this] sequence and are determined by being the 
conventionahusage for an intended-object they display as their object a word 
as-it-is-usually-understood- as having parts and as having its determination by 
conventional-usage only.—^Whatever that number might be» means two or 
three, three or four, five or six. Though competent to indicate a great number 
of things, a certain number of these [sounds of] syllables makes but the one 
intended-object clear [to consciousness, for example] g-o-h [makes clear to 
consciousness only the one object known as ‘cow’] having its dewlap [and 
other specific features]. It might then be said that the [sounds of the] 
syllables only, in so far as they accord with conventional-usage, have ex¬ 
pressive power, and accordingly there is no so-called word which is a unit. 
In reply to this he says, ^Hence... of these.^—^Into a fixed sequence of 
sounds^ means a sequence caused by sounds.—^Seized and bound together^ 
are those in whose case the sequence of sounds is of that kind.—^Which the 
mental-process makes knowu^ in the sense that it is made known or becomes 
clear by reason of the mental-process. It has been said, in harmony with the 
view of persons of not very fine insight, that the ‘g’ and ‘o’ and ‘h’ are 
determined by conventional-usage [as denoting the thing termed ‘cow’]. And 
this is so because, in so far as the ‘ g ’ and the other [sounds of syllables] are 
parts of this [word], they are identical with it and so express its meaning. 
But we are of opinion, that, as any one can see, it is a unity that is called a word 
whicn expresses a meaning. This he makes clear by saying ^This unity.}^ 
The connexion [of ideas] is that this unity [termed] a word is by an ordinary 
mental-process believed [to be made of sounds of syllables]. Why should it be 
a unit? In reply to this he says ^object of a single mental-process.^ It is 

» 

' Precisely as there is a fixed sequence without break of the several sacrifices. 

31 [11.0.B. 17] 
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a unit since it is the object of that mental-process which is a unit in form so 
that one says ‘ g-o-h ’ [that is] one word. He shows what it is that makes this 
distinct by saying ^requires a single [ distinct] effort.^ The 4lffort [of articulation] 
which makes the word r-a-s-a distinct is different in character from that which 
makes the word s-a-r-a distinct {vyanjaJca). This [effort] moreover is determined 
by the result in the form of the manifestation of the word s-a-r-a in that' it 
begins [differently]; it has a definite succession [of sounds] ; and this is the single 
[and distinct effort]. This it was which was required. ^It is a thing without 
parish because in reality it has no parts. These we only assume because of 
certain similarities and dissimilarities. Hence also it is without a sequence 
of parts)^ because there it has no definite succession. An objector says, ‘The 
[sounds of the] syllables have a definite succession, and they are parts of this 
[word]. How then can the word be without parts, and without a sequence of 
parts ? ’ In reply to this he says ^It does not consist of [sounds of] syllables.)^ 
For it does not have the [sounds of the] syllables as its parts. On the contraiy 
the word itself, because of certain similarities and dissimilarities, is generally 
assumed to have the form of this or that [sound ] and [so] appears in what is 
not its real form. For the faces as reflected in a jewel or a sw’ord-blade or 
a mirror are not paits of the real face. «lt is a thing of the mind^ made known 
by the mental-process which seizes in turn and binds together [the sounds of 
the syllables]. ^It is brought before [us |» [or] made an object by the operation 
(f^apara) of the presented-idea of the final [sound of the] syllable,—[by the 
operation, that is, of] the subliminal-impression [of the final syllable] together 
with the subliminal-impressions generated by the experience of [sounds of] the pre¬ 
vious syllables. For it has already {adhastat) been explained that the experience 
of the syllables and of the subliminal-impressions arising from them are the 
object of the word. The objector says, ‘ This may be so. But if the word-as- 
such (pada-tatfva) has no parts or sequence or [sounds of] syllables, why is it not 
generally assumed to be of such a kind ? For a bead of crystal, Avhen overlaid 
with a coating of red-dye, does not, when that coating is removed, cease to be 
perceived as transparent and white. Therefore the [sounds of the] syllables are 
real [parts of the word].’ In reply to this he says ^to another.}^ If a man wish 
to convey information he must express himself by, he must utter, the very 
[sounds of the] syllables to which the hearers must listen. This use of speech, 
to which no beginning [can be assigned], dej}ends upon words consisting of 
distinct syllables. And the subconscious-impression produced by it has also no 
beginning. The mental-process of the ordinaiy man {loica} is permeated [and] 
pervaded (vOsita) by this [subconscious-impression] and has to do with a word 
constructed of separate [sounds of] syllables. Thus as a result of usage, by the 
consensus of the elders, this word is thought of as something real in itself, 
as- having reality in the strict sense. What he means to say is this : There is 
a certain thing, the limiting-condition, which is in correlation with the thing- 
' Does upakramatas mean ‘ which is under consideration ’ ? 
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to-be-expoaed-to-limiting-conclitions {upadheyci) and which is sometimes in 
correlation t.nd sometimes out of correlation with it. Such a thing is red-dye. 
Now when this is out of correlation, the crystal shines forth in its natumi trans¬ 
parent and white form. And it is quite proper [that the crystal should then 
shine forth]. But the presented-idea of the word,—because it is not brought into 
[consciousness] {miutpAda) by anything other than the particular sound brought 
about by the particular effort [of articulation], and in so far as this [presented- 
idea] is always turbid with daws of dissimilarity,—can generate the presented- 
idea [of the word] only as being in essence [sounds of] syllables. So how can 
there be the ordinary knowledge of a word when divested of its limiting 
conditions? As they^ say, “Sounds because in themselves alike bring about 
false notions; that which makes these [sounds] apperceived is the cause of this 
false notion. And for those whose knowledge of words is mado known by the 
means [which produce it, that is, the sounds of the syllables] them is an 
inevitable false notion. This results in an overthrow {hddha) of [all] knowledge 
and would cause an unfailing confusion of [all dealings] in the world.” 
Because the essence of a word shines out turbid with separate [sounds of] syllables, 
,for this reason persons of not very fine insight, deeming the syllables themselves 
to bo the word, use conventionally these very [sounds of] syllables, which have 
taken certain forms, with certain intended-objects, as ho says «of this.^^ This 
word, although by nature (djdnatas) a unity, is separated on the basis of the know¬ 
ledge of the conventional-usage [of this word] to suit the purposes of persons 
whose insight is not very fine, as ifits essence were separate [sounds of] syllables. 
He describes this separation of the word into [sounds of] syllables by saying 
«this or that number.» Of this or that number [that is] neither more nor less. 
^In some such kind;^ means a particular continuous sequence. ^The seizing in 
turn and binding together^ means under the influence of a single mental-process. 
[This is] a word expressive of a single intended-object, such as a cow. The 
objector says, ‘If conventional-usage is such a word expressive of a single 
intended-object only, then. Sir, there would be an erroneous identification of 
word and intended-object.’ In reply to this he says «But conventional-usage.» 
^Essentially . . . memory^ is that which in itself is memory. For conventional- 
usage, merely because you can say that it prevails (krta), is not suflicient to define 
the intended-object; but it must also be remembered. What he means to say 
is this. In a conventional-usage which makes no difference a diJferonce is 
somehow imagined. [And therefore] the genitive case is used [to denote the 
distinction between the word and the thing],—When one who knows the 

^ Professor Gafiganath Jha has found a Consequently they are not from any 

reference to these same verses in the Mlmahsa work. Possibly they may be 

Nyayaratnakara, a commentary on the found in the unpublished portions qf 

^lokavarttika (Chaukhambha Sans. the Vakyapadlya. 1 have not found 

Series, p. 880). Herein we find them them in the printed fascicles, 

referred to as vahjolcnmnuir uktam. 
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distinction between these [three] performs constraint upon this [distinction] 
he becomes the knower of all,—has an [intuitive] knowledge of the cries 
of all living beings.—Thus having analysed that unit, the word, which is 
without parts, although the parts are assumed to be in the [sounds of the] 
syllables, he says, with the intent to analyse the sentence, which has an 
imaginary division into parts, but which is a unit and has no parts ^CFurther- 
more, every word has the power to express a [complete] sentence.^ The 
connexion [of ideas] is this. A word is used to convey information to another. 
And the other should have precisely that information conveyed to him which 
the words are intended to convey. And these [words] are also capable of giving 
that same information which deals with acceptance or [rejection {Jmna) or 
indifference (t^cA^a)]. And they do not deal {tadgocara) with the meaning {afiJta) 
of the word only, but with the meaning of the sentence. So all words must 
subserve the meaning of the sentence. And accordingly the meaning of the 
sentence is that of these [words] also. And it is for this reason that whenever 
a word is used alone, it is always associated with another word, and the sense 
follows from that word, but not from the [first] word used alone. Why? 
Because by itself [tanmatrasga) it has no capacity. Thus it is the sentence that 
in all cases expresses the words ; but the words do not. However, as forming 
parts of this [that is, the sentence], the words also have expressive power with 
respect to the sense of the sentence, just as with respect to the word the [sounds 
of the] syUables as constituting it have also expressive power. Thus then just 
as each single [sound of a] syllable embraces the power to express all intended- 
objects of words, so also each single word embraces the power to express the 
meaning of all sentences. This is what is expressed by the words «Furi.hermoro, 
every word has the power to express a [complete] sentence. Thus when wo 
utter tlie word ‘tree ’, we imply that it exists.)^ The meaning is that the word 
‘ tree ’ in conjunction with the implied word ‘ is' leads to ♦he meaning of the 
sentence. Therefore as forming part of the sentence, the word ‘ tree ’ produces 
that meaning (latra variate). But if it be asked why the word ‘ is ’ is implied, 
the reply is ^No intended-object can lack existence.^ For the means for 
defining tho meanings of words is popular-usage* (loJca). And this popular- 
usage combines the meaning of the word as it is alone with the meaning ‘is’ 
and in all such cases makes the meaning of a sentence. This same [popular- 
usage] is the meaning of a word which cannot lack existence. Hence those 
who know the functions of words have [this] agreement-of*usage {vyavaMra\ 
“Wherever there is no other verb, ‘is’ in the sense of being should be used.” 
—Having stated that a nominal-base ® never lacks its action [expressed by a verb], 
he shows that any particular verb is never without a relation by saying 4CAnd so 

* Compare PataSjali Mahabhasya i. 2. 1, bhasya on v. 2. 94. 

vart. 2 (Kielhoni’p ed., vol. i, p. 217). * Discussed in Patajyali Mahabhasya on 

“ See also for comparison Patanjali Mahii- i. 2. 
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when we ufcter.^ For when we utter the word * cook-s all relations which are 
suitable for association with it are implied. For this reason there is an express 
statement of the special relations of this [verb], and the purpose [of this statement] 
is to exclude other [relations]. Thus the meaning of the sentence consists in 
nothing but the specializing [of the relations]. Similarly although out of all 
relations, a word is found to stand for the meaning of the sentence; and the 
sentence is still more potential in the words. So he says ^We observe.:^ But 
this does not mean that words like Eeader, which are complete in themselves, 
can present a meaning so long as they are not combined with words like ‘ is *. 
So even in the case of this word [Eeader, as complete in itself], the moaning is to 
be assumed only in so far as it forms part of a sentence. This is tlie point. [An 
objector] says, ‘ This may be true. But if the words by themselves have the 
expressive power of the sentence, then there is no further need of the sentence, 
since its meaning can be ascertained from them.’ In reply to this he says 
^[And conversely] in this sentence.^ It has been said already that if there be 
a desire on the part of the speaker to convey information, the meaning of [his] 
words is not understood from the words alone, so long as these words are not 
brought into combination with other words. So then supposing the words 
to be separated from the* sentence, a part of it, the relation or the verb, is to be 
explained by analysing [and] enumerating these [words], by allotting the shares 
to this word, the bases {pratyaya) and so uij. ‘ But why is so much trouble taken 
to go through this account [of the analysis of words] ?' In reply to this he says 
^Without such [an analysis].» Because of the similarity of noun and verb in 
such cases^ as, ‘A water-jar is {hhavati) there’ and ‘0 Lady {bhavati), give an 
alms ’ and ‘ While Your Honour {hhavati) is standing ’ ®; or similarly in such cases 
as ‘ Thou didst go ® (oftios) ’ and ‘ The horse (af?;as) walks ’; or similarly in such 
cases as ‘Goat’s milk(aj«-payos) drink thou ’ and ‘Thou didst conquer (ajapa^flsjthe 
foes,’—because there is a likeness [in the form] of the verb and of the noun, it 
is ambiguous whether the words might be analysed as nouns or as verbs. And 
when there is no such accounting [for the form of the word, and because] when 
withdrawn [from the sentence] it cannot bo known [whether it is a noun or 
a verb], how can it be analysed as a noun or as a verb?* Therefore the words 
should be withdrawn from the sentence an<l analysed. But by a mere accounting 
[for the form of the word] there is not strictly speaking a distinction of the 
words [from the intended-objects and the presented-ideas]. Having thus treated 
the [different] kinds of words etymologically, he has the intention of telling 
that [in reality] there is no confusion between words and intended-objects and 


* It would appear that VacaRpatimi 9 ra is 

referring to ^loka-varttika iv. 191. 

* Or possibly, ‘ Something is standing upon 

Your Honour (bhavati).' 

® Or * swell ’, from root fpi or 

* This whole subject is discussed with much 


greater elaboration in another work 
by Tacaspatimicra called Tattvabindu 
(Benares, repnnted from the Pandit, 
1893). This particular passage occurs 
on p. 15 of that text. 
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presented-ideas which had got into confusion as a result of conventional-usage ‘ 
[which erroneously identifies one with the other], and proceeds to say 4CThere is 
a distinction between these words and intended-objects and presented-ideas.^ 
«To illustrate this [distinction]. ‘The palace whitens’; here [the word*] 
means the action [of a verb].^ For here it is quite clear that this action 
‘ grows white which is of a kind yet to be completed and which takes place 
by a succession [of acts], is different from the action ‘white’, which is of the 
completed kind. And even in those cases where both the word and the in¬ 
tended-object are of a completed kind, there also the word is different from the 
intended-object, as he says 4C‘The white palace’; here a relation is meant.^ 
Here * there is no case-ending expressing relation because this is expressed [by 
the nominative case according to Panini ii. 8. 1].—He makes' the distinction 
ttetween the intended-object [and the word] by saying, ^in essence both an action 
[denoted by a verb] and a relation . . . the intended-object of which.» The 
meaning is that the intended-object of both these words is in essence an action 
[denoted by a verb] and it is in essence a relation.—lie makes the distinction 
between the presented-idea [and the word] by saying ^and the presented-idea.» 
The word ^and^ shows that the words ^the intended-object of which is this [the 
action and relation]^ are to be supplied. The word «this)^ is to be understood 
(sanibadhyate) a,B in subordination to another word [in a possessive compound]. It 
is so-described as being that of which the intended-object is in essence an action 
[denoted by a verb] and a relation because they are understood as alike. An 
objector asks ‘ Since words and intended-objects and presented-ideas are confused, 
how can there be any distinction between them ? ’ With this in mind he asks 
^But why is this so He gives the answer by saying 4CBecause this [process] 

is identified with that, [its result, the quality white].» The presented-idea 
which identifies them is limited by conventional-usage [which erroneously 
identifies them with each other]. But this presented-idea has no basis in 
fact. The word conventional-usage is in the locative case. This shows that 
conventional-usage is the cause [of the presented-idea which fails to distinguish 
the act of whitening and the quality white]. He states what the real fact is 
in the words ^But the white intended-object is that which.}^ Intensity such 
as newness or oldness. ^Corresponds [that is] be confused. Thus by the yogin’s 
constraint upon the distinctions [he knows] the cries of all living beings, tame 
and wild animals, creeping things, birds and the rest, even the unphenomenalized 
speech among them and the intended-objects [denoted by these cries] and 
the presented-ideas of them. So in this case constraint performed upon the 
presented-ideas of the things-expressed by the utterances of human beings is 
performed upon these [objects and words] also, since they are comparate. Thus 

4 

k 

‘ ViMjaspatimifra seems to have read ^ahdah belonging to Cangadhara ShSstri. 

in hia text of the Comment. And this ® Compare the phrase cveto ’po in Tattva 
reading is also in the excellent MS. Bindii, p. 16‘*. 
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it is established that the yogin has [intuitive] knowledge of these cries and of 
the objects intended by them and of the presented-idea of them. 


18. As a result of direct-perception of subliminal impressions 
there is [intuitive] knowledge of previous births. 

Those subliminal-impressions are of course of two kinds. 1. The 
causes of memory and of the hindrances in the form of subconscious 
impressions ; 2. the causes of fruition in the form of right-living 
and wrong-living. These subliminal-impressions formed in previous 
births are, like mutation and movement and restriction and power 
and vitality and right-living, unperceived external-aspects of mind- 
stuff [iii. 15]. Constraint upon these is sufficient for direct-perception 
of subliminal-impressions. Moreover there is no direct experience of 
these, unless there be experience of place and time and cause. It is 
thus, therefore, as a result of [intuitive] knowledge of subliminal- 
impressions that the knowledge of previous births arises [in the 
mind] of the yogin. Precisely as in other cases there is also, as 
a result of the direct-perception of subliminal impressions, a con¬ 
sciousness {samivedana) of the births of others. On this point this 
tale is handed down. “ To the Exalted Jaigisavya, who as a result 
of direct-perception of subliminal-impressions beheld the sequence of 
his birth-mutations in ten great creative-periods, the knowledge born 
of discrimination became visible. Then to him spake the Exalted 
Avatya who had assumed a [coarse] body [for the purposes of this 
speech]. ‘In ten great creative-periods, forasmuch as the sattva 
•of [thy] thinking-substance is unsuppressed [by rajas and tamasi in 
consequence of spotlessness, thou beholdest the pain caused by 
birth in hells and in the bodies of brutes; coming into existence 
over and over again among gods and human beings, which hast 
thou apperceived to be more, pleasure or pain ? ’ Jaigisavya ^ 
spake to the Exalted Avatya. ‘ In ten great creative-periods, 
forasmuch as the sattva of [my] thinking-substance is unsuppressed 
[by rajas and tamasi in consequence of spotlessness, I behold the 

•i X 

n 

* See also ii. 55, p. 192^ and Afvaghosa’s Mondschein d. Sankhya-Wahrheit, 

Baddhacarita xii. Compare CSarbe: p. 35; and Garbe: Aniniddha, p. vii. 
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pain caused by bii-th in hells and in the bodies of brutes; coming 
into existence over and over again among gods and human beings 
this I trow. Whatever [pleasure] I have passed through, all^ this is 
nothing but pain,’ The Exalted Avatya spake thus. ‘ Are Your 
Worship’s mastery ^ over the primary-cause and the pleasure of 
bliss ineffable,—are “these also to be counted as pain ? ’ The Exalted 
Jaigi^avya spake : ‘ This can be called the pleasure of blissdneffable 
only in comparison ® with pleasure from objects of sense ; but it is 
nothing but pain in comparison with Isolation. Because this [bliss 
ineffable] is an external-aspect of the sattva of the thinking- 
imbstance and [so] has the three aspects {gund), and because a pre- 
sented-idea of anything having the three aspects is counted as 
something to be thrown aside, the thread of desire [in the bliss 
ineffable] is of the nature of pain. But by the removal of the 
anguish of the pain of desire, this pleasure [of bliss ineffable] is 
undisturbed-calm,'‘ uninhibited, favourable in the eyes of all.’ ” 

18. As a result of direot'perception of subliminal-ixnpressions there is 
[intuitive] knowledge of previous births. 

For the subliiuinal-impressious which are produced by knowledge are the causes 
of memory, whereas the subliminal-impressions produced by undifferentiated- 
consciousness are the causes of the hindrances which begin with undifferentiated- 
consciousness. As to the causes of fruition. Fruition is [ii. 13] birth and 
length-of-life and kind-of-enjoyment. The causes of it are the kinds of right- 
living and wrong-living. The subliminal-impressions i>ut together in previous 
births are completed by their own peculiar causes. Just as a curry {vyanjana) is put 
together(sams/iT^a)[by combining many undistinguished things]so it follows that it 
has been made. Mutation and movement and restriction and power and vitality 
are external-aspects of the mind-stuif. Likewise, the unperceived [subliminal-im-' 
pressions] are external-aspects of the mind-stuff. Constraint upon these together 
with their attachments [of place and time and cause], whether they are some¬ 
thing heard or inferred, is adequate to bring to pass direct perception of both 
kinds of subliminal impressions. And if it be asked how there can be direct per¬ 
ception of previous births, even if it be possible to have direct perception of these 
[subliminal-impressions in place, time and cause] through constraint, he replies 
Ci![oreover there is no ... of place.» «:CauBe» is the previous body, the organs 
an^ the rest Direct-perception of subliminal-impressions, with their adjuncts,” 

” Com|>are ii. 15. * See iv. 29, p. 313® (Calc. ed.). 

* See Afldmddklf On SSifakhya-sutra t. 82. f BElarama mentions as instances of at- 

* Oempare Aniruddha on Sadikhya-sutra tachments, mother and father or birth 

. p. 9*. or countiy or city or time. 
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necessarily inyolves the direci'perception of such things'^ as births. This 
is the meaning. The constraint with respect to ‘ one’s own subliminal- 
impressions he extends by analogy to those of others also in the words ^^Precisely 
as in other cases also.^ With this in view he introduces as an aid to faith the 
dialogue between Jaigisavya and A^atya, who had passed through the experience^ 
by saying-4COn this point this tale is handed down.!^ A great creative-period is 
a great mundane cycle. By the words ^who had assumed a [coarse] body^ the 
perfection of a created body ^ is described. Spotless is brilliant; that from which 
the stains of rajas and tamos have been removed. Mastery over the primary 
cause means power. By having this [power] and by creating movements in the 
primary-cause he gives to any one that kind of perfection of body or of organs 
which he wishes to confer upon him; and further having created his own bodies 
and orgai^ by thousands he roves through air and sky and earth at will. Bliss 
{santosd) is the dwindling of desire and the external-aspect of undisturbed calm 
belonging to the sattva of the thinking-substance. 


19. [As a result of constraint] upon a presented-idea [there 
arises intuitive] knowledge of the mind-stuff of another. 

As a result of constraint upon a presented-idea, in consequence of 
the direct-perception of the presented-idea, there arises the [in¬ 
tuitive] knowledge of the mind-stuff of another. 

18. [As a result of constraint] upon a presented-idea [there arises intuitive] 
knowledge of the mind-stuff of another. 

^As a result of^ direct-perception of the presented-idea, [that is] of mind-stuif 
in general of another. 


20.^^ But [the intuitive knowledge of the presented-idea of 
another] does not have that [idea] together with that upon 
which it depends [as its object], since that upon which it 
depends is not-in-the-£Leld [of consciousness]. 

The yogin knows that the presented-idea is affected. But he does 
not know that it is affected in dependence upon [this or] that 
[object]. When the presented-idea of another [person] is in de¬ 
pendence upon something, this [object] does not become something 
upon which the mind-stuff of the yogin depends. But it is the 
other’s presented-idea only upon which the yogin’s mind-stuff 
comes to depend. 

* For the wal’d ninnaw see Garbe; and consequently the numbeting of 

Festgruss an Roth, p. 78*. * the reni|i.ining sutras of the j^hird part 

• This Butra is omitted by VijSana Bhiksu of Yoga-vSirttika is at fault. ' - 

32 [h.o.b. it] 
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Just as the dixect-]ferception of subliminal-impxessions implies the direot^percui^ 
tion of previous births and of the adjuncts to these, so the direot>peroeption of 
another’s mind-stuff might imply the direct-perception of that upon which that 
[mind-stuffj depends. To this conclusion (prd^ta) he says SO. But [the intnitiTe 
knowledge of the presented-idea of anoflier] does not have that [idea] 
together with that upon which it depends [as its object], since that upon 
which it depends is not-in-the-fleld [of consciousness]. That constraint 
[ii. 19] has for its object the subliminal-impressions with &eir adjuncts *; but 
this has as its object the other’s mind-stuff and nothing more. This is what he 
means to say. 

21. As a resiilt of constraint upon the [outer] form of the 
body, when its power to be known is stopped, then as a con¬ 
sequence of the disjunction of the light and of the eye there 
follows indiscernibility [of the yogin’s body]. 

As a result of constraint upon the form of the body, [the yogin] 
inhibits that [imperceptible] power by which [the coarse and 
external] is known. When its power to be known is stopped, as 
a consequence of the disjunction of the light [that is, of the other 
person, the observer] and of the eye [that is, the organ], in¬ 
discernibility of the yogin is produced. In this way it must be 
understood that indiscernibility to sound and to other objects of 
sense has also been described. 

21. ... body . .. indiscerziibility. 

A body has its essence in the five [coarse elements]. And as having form it 
comes under the eye. For as having form the body and the colour of the body 
pass through the experience of being the object-of-the-actiun of the process-of- 
knowing by the eye. Thus when the yogin performs a special kind of con¬ 
straint upon the [external] foim, then the power of being known, which belongs 
to the colour and which is the source of the direct-perception of a body having 
form, is stopped. Therefore when the power to be known is stopped, the yogin 
becomes indiscernible. In other words, the body of the yogin does not become 
the object of the thinking [coming from] the eye. The meaning is that when 
this is done, indiscernibility is the cause.—«In this way.» When as a result 
of constraint upon sound or touch or taste or smell with reference to the body 
the power of these [four objects of sense] to be known is stopped, and when there 
is no connexion between the light [that is, of the other person, the observer] and 
the [other’s] organ-of-hearing or of touch or of taste or of smell,—then [the yogin] 
becomes indiscernible to these [organs]. Such, wutatis mutandis, is mean¬ 
ing of the BQtra. 

' These BSlaiSma has defined in his note (5) on p. 230® (Calc. ed.). 
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22. Advancing and not-advancing is karma; as a result of 
constraint upon this [two-fold karma] or from the signs of 
death [there arises an intuitive] knowledge of the latter end. 

Kanna having its fruition in length-of-life is of two kinds, the 
advancing ^ and the not-advancing. Of the two, 1. just as a wet 
cloth spread-out dries in a shorter time, so is advancing karma; 
2. and just as the same [cloth] rolled into a ball becomes dry 
a long time after, so is not-advancing [karma]. 1. Advancing 
karma is also like fire set in dry “ grass, which spreads on all sides 
with the breeze, and burns in the briefest time. 2. And just as 
the same fire, put bit by bit into a pile of grass, burns a long time 
after, so is not-advancing [karma]. This is the karma having [its 
limit in] a single existence and causing the .length-of-life, of two 
kinds, the advancing and the not-advancing. As a result of 
constraint upon this there is [intuitive] knowledge of the latter 
end, of the decease.—<Or from the signs of death [there arises an 
intuitive] knowledge of the latter end.> A sign-of-death ® is of 
three kinds, that pertaining to self and that pertaining to [other] 
creatures and that pertaining to divine beings. Of these [three], 
a sign-of-death 1. pertaining to one’s self [would occur when] one 
with stopped ^ ears does not hear the sound [of the vital spirits] 
within one’s own body; or when one with closed eyes does not see 
the inner light. Likewise 2. a sign pertaining to other creatures 
[would occur when] one sees the Men of Yama, [or] when one sees 
unexpectedly the Fathers, the Departed. Similarly 3. [a sign] 
pertaining to divine beings [would occur when] one sees heaven or 
the Siddhas unexpectedly, or when everything is reversed. By 
this [sign] also he perceives that the latter end is near at hand. 

22. Advancing. . . or. . . And karma having its fruition in longth'of-life 
is of two kinds, the advancing and the notadvancing. Now that karma which 
has [its limit] in a single existence and which is the source of birth and of 
length-of-life and of kind-of-enjoyment has a fruition in length-of-life. 1. And 
this is ready to afford the kind-of-enjoyment without the delay of even a very 


* This word occurB here only in the Bhasya * Compare Markandeya Pur. xl. 1 ff. 

and in VScaspati. Linga Pur. xci. 1-86. 

^ Umasvati’s Tattvadhigama-sutra ii. 52. Mahabhirata xii. 317-18 ff. 
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short time. It has afforded much of the kind-of-enjoyment and only a little of 
its fhiit remains. Its functional-actmty continues only because it is impossible 
for it to have its fruition suddenly in one body; therefore it delays. This is 
advancing [karma]. The advance is the functional-activity; the [karma] is con¬ 
nected with this [functional-activity]. 2. The same karma, when it affords little 
fruit and requires time for this, and when, engaged in affording fruit, its functional- 
activity is intermittent and slow, is not-advancing. This same is made clear in 
two similes vdth the words ^Of these 1. just as.^ On the same point for greater 
clearness he gives another simile in the words ^2. Or just as fire.^—The final- 
end is the great mundane-dissolution. As compai’ed with this, death is the latter 
end. As a result of constraint upon the right-living and wrong-living in that 
karma, [there follows intuitive] knowledge of the latter end. And as a result 
of this the yogin, knowing his own karma which is advancing, and having 
created many bodies for himself, experiences suddenly the fruit [of karma] and 
dies when he wills. Incidentally [the author] says ^Or [the intuitive knowledge 
of the latter end] is the result of the signs-of-death.^ Signs*of-death {ari^a) are 
things which terrify such as the enemy (an). The indications of death are of 
three kinds.—^Or when everything is reversed^ [that is] even when there is no 
jugglery, villages and cities he deems to be heaven, and the world of only human 
beings to be a world of divine beings. 


23. [As a result of constraint] upon Mendliness and other 
[sentiments there arises] powers [of friendliness]. 

Friendliness ^ and compassion and joy are the three sentiments. 
As to these [three], by feeling friendliness for living beings who 
are in happiness he discovers the power of friendliness ; by feeling 
compassion for those in pain he discovers the power of compassion ; 
by feeling joy for those who are disposed to merit he discovers the 
power of joy. As a result of the sentiments there arises the con¬ 
straint which is concentration, and from it there arise powers of 
unfailing energy. Indifference, however, for those disposed to evil 
is not one [of these practised] sentiments. And therefore there is 
no concentration upon it. For this reason, since it is impossible 
to perform constraint upon it, there is no power resulting from 
indifference. 

23. [As a result of constraint] upon firiendliness and other [sentiments 
there arise] powers [of friendliness]. 

By constraint upon friendliness and other [sentiments] he gains powers of 
friendliness and other powers. Of these three as a result of the sentiment 

' See i. 3a. 
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of friendliness there arises [in him] that kind of power by which he makes 
everybody happy. As a result of this he is kindly to all. Similarly through 
the power resulting from compassion he ddivers living beings from pain and 
from the causes of pain. Likewise through the power of joy he imparts the 
detached-attitude to everybody. He states what will be of assistance in what 
. will be said, namely, that sentiments cause concentration, as he says ^As a result 
of the sentiments there arises the constraint which is concentration.:^ Although 
constraint is the three, fixed-attention and contemplation and concentration and 
not concentration alone, still since constraint follows as an effect after concentra¬ 
tion, and since concentration is the dominant of the three, concentration is 
figuratively used for constraint.—Some manuscripts read ‘ The sentiments are 
concentration.* In this case we must suppose that the sentiments and concentra¬ 
tion, as being parts of the whole which is constraint, serve as causes of the 
constraint, ^nergy:^ is exertion. By its means a man who has the powers of 
friendliness, &c., towards persons in happiness, &o., becomes unfailing in his 
exertion when things are to be done for others. Indifference is the detached 
attitude. In this case there is no sentiment. Nor is there anything that might 
arise [out of it] as in the case of those who are in happiness. 


24. [As a result of constraint] upon powers [there arise] 
powers like those of an elephant. 

As a result of constraint upon the power of an elephant one has 
the power of an elephant. As a result of constraint upon the 
power of Vainateya [the Garuda bird] one has the power of 
Vainateya. As a result of constraint upon the power of the wind 
one has the power of the wind. And so forth in the same way. 

24. [As a result of constraint] upon powers [there arise] powers like those 
of an elephant. He gains the power of that upon which [he exercises] 
constraint. 

25. As a result of casting the light of a sense-activity [there 
varises the intuitive] knowledge of the subtile and the con¬ 
cealed and the obscure. 

The yogin by casting the light of that sense-activity of the central 
organ which is called luminous [i. 36] upon an object whether 
subtile' or concealed or obscure has access to that object. 

25. . . . Sense-activity . . . intuitive knowledge. Casting [his mind] with 
constraint upon a subtile or concealed or obscure intended-object he has access 
to that intended-object. 

^ Compare SumkLya-kurika vii. 
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26. As a result of constraint upon the sun [there arises the 
intuitive] knowledge of the posmic-spaoes (bhuvoma). 

The enumeration of these [cosmic-spaces]: there are seven worlds. 
Among them, 1. starting from the Avici [nadir] and extending up 
to the summit of Meru is the Earth-world (hhu-loka) ; 2. beginning 
from the summit of Meru and going as far as the Pole-star* 
(dhruva)y the world of Intermediate Space diversified by planets 
and asterisms and stars. Beyond that is the five-fold Heaven- 
world {svar4oka) : 3. the world of Mahendra, the third world; 
4. the Mahar world of Prajapati, the fourth world; the three-fold 
world of Brahma, that is, 6. the Jana-world and 6. the Tapas- 
world and 7. the Satya-world.^ 

“ The world-of-Brahma in its three stages, 

Below it the world-of-Prajapati, the Great [world]. 

And [below it] Mahendra’s [world]: [these five] are called 
Heaven (svar). 

In the sky [of Intermediate-Space] are the stars; on earth, 
the creatures.” 

Thus saith the Summary-Stanza.* Bising in a series above Avici 
there are six regions (bhumi) of the Great-Hell (mahd-naraka)y sup¬ 
ported [respectively] by solid-matter, by water, by fire, by wind, 
by air, and by darkness, namely, the Mahakala, the Ambari^a, the 
Baurava, the Maharaurava, the Kalasutra, and the Andhatamisra, 
wherein living creatures, having been allotted a long and grievous 
length-of-life, feeling the misery incurred as the result of their 
own karma, are born. Next, the seven lower-worlds (pdtdla\ with 
the names Mahatala, Basatala, Atala, Sutala, Vitala, Talatala, and 
Patala, and as the eighth this earth * with its seven lands (dvfpa), 
and in the midst of it, the golden King of Mountains, Sumeru.* 
Its peaks on the four sides are made of gems of silver, of lapis 


I n. Satya 
Brabma- 6. Tapas 
5. Jana 

4. Mahar Pi^jEpatya 
8. Mahendra 
2. Antarikaa 
1. Bha 


* Compare VP. ii. 4. 97. 

” For a veiy valuable collection of parallel 
material in the Epic see Hopkins: 
Mythological Aspects, JAOS, 1910. 
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lazuli, of crystal, and of gold. By reason [of the reflection] of 
the brilliant colour of the lapis lazuli, thesouthern quarter 
of the sky is the deep blue of the petal of the hlue-lotus; the 
eastern is white; the western is translucent; the northern is like 
the golden amaranth. And on its southern slope is the Rose-Apple 
tree, from which this land is called the Land of the Rose-Apple. 
As the sun moves forward, day and nighV as it were fast bound to 
him,‘ revolve ^ [about Sumeru]. North of this [Sumeru] are three 
mountains, blue-and-white-peaked, two thousand yojanas in extent. 
Between these, three zones (var^a), nine thousand yojanas each, 
called 1. Ramanaka, 2. Hiranmaya, and 3. the Northern® Kurus. 
On the south, the [mountains] of Nisadha, of the Goldhorn, and 
of the Snow-crags, two thousand yojanas in extent. Between 
these, three zones of nine thousand [yojanas] each, called 4. the 
Harivarsha, 5. Kiihpurusa, 6. Bharata. On the East of Sumeru, 
[the countries of] *7. Bhadra§va, bounded by the Malyavat 
[mountains]; on the West, [the countries of] 8. Ketumala, bounded 
by the Gandhamadana [mountains]. In the middle, the zone of 
9. Ilavrta.—^This same [Land of the Rose-Apple], a hundred 
thousand yojanas in extent, stretches in each direction from 
Sumeru for half this distance. Now the Land of the Rose-Apple, 
a hundred thousand yojanas in extent, is encompassed by a girdle- 
shaped sea of salt the double thereof. And then [there are] the 
lands of Qaka,Ku 9 a, Krauhca, Qalmala, Magadha, andPuskara, each 
double the preceding, fringed with marvellous hills, and the Seven' 
Seas, [flat] like a pile of mustard seeds, with their waters of Sugar¬ 
cane-juice, of Spirits, of Butter, of Curds, of Cream, of Milk, and of 
Treacle. [These lands] encompassed by the Seven Seas and girdle¬ 
shaped and encircled by the Lokaloka Mountains [are] estimated 
at five hundred millions of yojanas [in extent]. This whole well- 
founded configuration stretches out in the midmost part of the 
[World] Egg. And the Egg is a minute fragment of the primary- 
cause, like a firefly in the sky. 1. Here, in the lower world, in 

^ SiddhSnta Eaumudl on v. 4. 77 (Nir. Sag. vi. 7. 1 fiF. and discussed by Jacobi in 

ed., 1904, p. 263^). the article on the Abode of the Blest 

’ Just so Baghuvan 9 a vii. 24. (Hastings: Cyclopaedia of Bel. and 

‘ Described in iv. 43 and MahS Bh. Ethics, II. 698*^). 
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the sea, in these mountains, groups of gods have their abode, 
Asuras, Gandharvas, Kinnaras, Kimpurui^as, Yaksas, Baki^asas, 
Bhutas, Pretas, Pi 9 skjas, A^«^marakas, Apsarases, BrahmarSk^asas, 
Kusmandas, Vinayakas. In all the lands meritorious gods and 
human beings [have their abode]. Sumeru is the pleasure-ground 
of the thirty-[three] [gods]. In it are the pleasure-grounds, Migra- 
vana, Nandana, Caitraratha, and Sumanasa. Sudharma is the gods’ 
assembly-hall. Sudar^ana is their castle. Vaijayanta is their palace. 
2. The planets and asterisms and stars, fastened to the pole-star, 
have their courses ^ regulated by the steady impulsion of the wind, 
and arranged at different points above * Sumeru move round about 
it. 3. They who dwell in [the world of] Mahendra are six groups 
of gods, the Thirty-three, the Agnisvattas, the Yamyas, the Tusitas, 
the Aparinirmita-va 9 a-vartms, and the Parinirmita-va 9 a-vartins. 
All [these] fulfil their desires and are endowed with atomization and 
the other powers. They live for a mundane period ; they are goodly 
to behold and they delight in love. Their bodies are not caused 
[by parents]. Their retinue is made of incomparable and not 
prudish Apsarases. 4. In the Great world of Prajapati there is 
a five-fold group of gods, the Kumudas, the Rbhus, the Pratar- 
danas, the Anjanabhas, and the Pracitabhas. These have the 
mastery over the great elements; their food is contemplation 
their lives are for a thousand mundane periods. 5. In the first of 
the worlds-of-Brahma, in the Jana ® world, there is a four-fold 
group of gods, the Brahmapurohitas, the Bi*ahmakayikas, the 
Brahmamahakayikas, and the Amaras. These have the mastery 
over the elements and the organs. 6. In the second [of the 
worlds-of-Brahma], in the Tapas-world, there is a three-fold group 
of gods, the Abhasvaras,* the Mahabhasvaras, and the Satyama- 
habhasvaras. These have the mastery over the elements and the 

' They are driven by the wind, an cows are * Compare Vis^. Pur. ii. 12 and UmSevSti 
driven by the ploughman in a circle Tattvadhig. Sut. iv. 14. 

around the threehing-post. Fastened ’ Vijilana Bhik|u reads Janar. 
by wind-rox>e8 to the pole-etar, accord- * Reading abhas”. The name indicates 
ing to Maitri Up. i. 4. For the astro- that they are self-luminous. An in¬ 
noray see Surya Siddhanta ii. 1; for the structive article upon them by Pro¬ 
simile, see ^^kuntola vii. 6, and G. A. fessor Jacobi is found in Hastings: 

Grierson: Behar Peasant Life, § 889, Cycl. of Bel. and Ethics, I. 202^ 

with the illustration. 
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organs and evolving-matter. Each lives twice as long as the 
previous [group]; their food is contemplation; their lives aire 
chaste (urdhvareta^). Upwards there ds no impediment to their 
thinking and in regions below there is no object obscure to their 
thought. 7. In the third [world] of Brahma, in the Satya-world, 
there are four groups of gods, the Acyutas, the (Juddhanivasas, the 
Satyabhas, and the Saiiijhasariijnins. By them no laying down 
foundations for a dwelling is made ; they are grounded in them¬ 
selves and placed one above the other; they have the mastery over 
the primary cause and live as long as there are creations. Of 
these [four] the Acyutas delight in deliberative contemplation; 
the Quddhanivasas delight in reflective contemplation; the Satya¬ 
bhas delight in contemplation where there is nothing but joy; 
and the Samjnasamjnins delight in contemplation where there is 
the feeling of personality and nothing more. These also remain in 
the three worlds.^ These seven worlds are all without exceptions 
worlds of the Brahman. But the discarnate and those [whose 
bodies] are resolved into primary matter exist in the state of 
release and are not placed in the worlds. By performing constraint 
upon the door of the sun * the yogin should directly perceive [all] 
this. Then also upon other [objects than upon the sun]. Thus to 
this extent he should practise, until all this is seen. 

26 . As a result of oonstraiut upon the sun [there arises the intuitive] 
knowledge of the cosmio-spaces {hhwvana). 

Up to the pole-star from the summit of Meru in this world. Thus in this way 
from here up to the end of the Summary-Stanza (samgraha-gloka) the seven worlds * 
are briefly described. He describes them in detail in the words 4lA.mong them... 
above Avlci.» The word ^solid-matter^ means earth. [The word] ^region^ 
means a place [but not a heU]. These great hells must be understood to be 
accompanied by several lesser hells. These same are brought together imder 
other names in the words, 4CMahaJkala.^ As the sun moves forward, day and 
night, revolve [about Sumeru], as it were fast bound to him. The meaning is 
that^ight is in that part of it which the sun leaves; and day is in that part which 
the sun shines upon. He gives the extent of the whole Land of the Bose-Apple 

^ In the World-Egg. They are not released. ‘ On this whole subject see Jacobi's article 
■ This seems to be the entrance to the on the Abode of the Blest in Hastings: 

world of Brahma. Compare Maitri Up. Cyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, 

vi. 80 {sauram dvamm) and Mundaka vol. II, p. 698*. 

Up. i. 2.11 and Chandog. Up. v. 10. 2. 

33 [H.o.i. n] 
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in thewords ^This same[Land of the Hose-Apple], a hundred thousand yojanas.^ 
What kind of a hundred thousand yojanas ? In reply he says ^It stretches out 
in each direction from Sumeru for half this distance.^ ^For halfi^ would be 
fifty thousand yojanas. ^It stretches out)^ [amounts to] is comprehended, in* 
asmuch as Sumeru occupies the middle of it. The Seven Seas, each like piles 
of mustard seeds, are each double [the preceding]. This is the connexion [of 
the sentence]. Just as a pile of mustard*seed is not heaped like a pile of rice* 
grains, nor quite [fiat] like the earth, so are those seas. This is the meaning. 
Islands are fringed with marvellous hills, so that one could say that they seem 
to have fringes of marvellous hills. All this circuit of the earth, encompassed 
by garlands of lands and forests and mountains and cities and oceans, and 
encircled by the Lokaloka Mountains, extends, is comprehended, in the midst of 
the Egg of Brahma. ^This well-founded configuration^ means that it is that 
whose arrangement [is well-founded]. He now tells who they are that dwell 
there in the words 4CHere, in the lower-world.^ He describes the arrangement 
of Sumeru in the words, ^CSumeru is^—Thus having described the Earth- 
world specifically, he describes specifically the world of Intermediate Space with 
«the words CThe planets.^ The ^impulsion^ is the functional activity.—Heshows 
the Heaven-world in the words «They who dwell [in the world of] Mahendra.:^ 
3. ^Groups of gods:^ are kinds of gods. He also describes the perfection of the 
form of the six groups of gods by saying ^All [these] fulfil their desires.^ All 
objects yield to them even at nothing more than a desire. ^CGoodly to behold» 
[that is] to be worshipped. They delight in love [that is] are fond of sexual 
pleasure. Their bodies are not caused by parents, [but] quite without cause, 
without imion of parents, they obtain a supernal body from atoms thoroughly 
purified ^ by peculiar merit. 4. He describes the Mahar-world in the words, 4Cln 
the Great.^ These have the mastery over the great elements. Whatever they 
like the great elements confer upon them. And the great elements remain in 
this or that arrangement as they desire. ^Their food is contemplation» means 
that they are sated with contemplation'merely and are nourished [thereby]. 5. He 
describes the Jana-world with the words 4Hn the fiint.^ In accordance with the 
order of the worlds as described 4Cthey have the mastery over the elements and 
the organs.^ Earth and the other elements, and the organ-of-hearing and 
the other organs are employed just as they choose to employ them. 6. He 
describes, in accordance with the order already described, the second [world] of 
Brahma in the words «In the second.:^ «These have the mastery over the 
elements and the organs and evolving-matter.:^ Evolving-matter {prakrti) is the 
five fine elements. Over these they have the mastery. For at their wish the subtile 

* This is an allnsion to the story of Dadbici, Indra took his body and made it into 

whose body was the very essence of a thunderbolt (vi. 10. 12). The 

knowledge and of courses of austerities thunderbolt becomes energized with 

(Bhag. Fur. vi. 9. 51-54). While ab- the sage's austerities (DadhTces tapasa 

sorbed in yoga he was unaware that tyitah vi. 11. 20). 
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elements actually enter into mutations in the form of bodies. So say those who 
hare the tradition. ^CTwice as long as the previous.}^ The Hah&bh&svaras have 
double as long a life as the Abh&svaras; and the Satyamah&bhasvaras have 
double as long a life as these latter. ^Upwards.^ Upwards in the Satya*world 
there is no impediment to their thinking. But from Avici right up to the 
Tapas-world they discern all subtile and concealed or other things. This is the 
meaning. 7. He describes the third world of Brahma in the words <Cln the 
third.:^ They are so described by whom the laying down of a dwelling or 
house has not been made. Just because they have nothing to hold them, they 
are grounded in themselves. They are such as are grounded in their own bodies. 
They have the mastery over the primary cause; at their wish the sattva and 
raj^ and tamas come into activity. ^They live as long as the creation,as 
it is handed down in the Sacred Word,^ '‘All these having perfected their 
souls, together ® with Brahma enter, when the reversal*of*creation {pratisa^ara) 
is reached at the end of the highest [world], into the highest state.” Having 
thus stated the common qualities of these four groups of gods, he describes 
their special qualities by taking them up in detail with the words, ^Of these 
[four].:^ The gods called Acyuta take delight in contemplation upon coarsf 
objects. With this they are satisfied. The gods called Q!uddhaniv&sa take 
delight in contemplation upon subtile objects. With this they are satisfied. 
The gods called Saty&bhas take delight iu contemplation upon the organs ’ as 
objects. With this they are satisfied. The gods called Samjnasamjnins take 
delight in contemplation upon the feeling of personality and nothing more. 
With this they are satisfied. All these have recourse to concentration conscious 
[of objects]. And if it be asked why there is no mention here, among [these] 
worlds, of those who have given themselves to concentration not conscious [of 
an object], those namely who are discarnate and those [whose bodies] are resolved 
into primary matter, the reply is ^But the discarnate and those [whose bodies] 
are resolved into primary matter.^ For those whose thinking-substance is in 
fluctuation, and to whom objects are shown, carry on worldly affairs and remain 
in the world. But the discarnate^ and those [whose bodies] are resolved into 
primary matter, although they have a task to perform, do not so remain. 
This is the meaning.—All this, with the exception of the Satya-world and as 
far [down] as to Avici, is directly perceptible to the yogin. «Upon the door 
of the sun^ means upon the tube called Susumna. And inasmuch as, even 
with such an extent [of constraint], direct perception of [all] this does not 
occur, he says CThen.^ Then also upon other [objects], that is, also upon 
objects other than the SusumnE taught by the professor of yoga, until all this 
world is seen. For the sattva of the thinking-substance is by its own nature 
capable of illumining the whole [world]. But when covered by the defilement 

1 Contrast with YEyu Parana ci. 85. anenanandanugatamiAl ofYScaspati's 

* Compare Bh. 6itS viii. 16. comment, p. 86* (Calc. ed.). 

* Compare ftoAf'Wromwffm iVr7/w»nnaw i<t,/od * See i. 19. 
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of tamos it illumines only that portion which is laid bare by rajas. It illumines 
the cosmic space laid bare by the constraint upon the door of the sun. But 
this does not apply similarly; in other cases also. Since constraint upon this 
[cosmic space] has power to lay only so much bare. Thus all is cleared up. 


27. [As a result of constraint] upon the moon [there arises 
the intuitive] knowledge of the arrangement of the stars. 

By performing constraint upon the moon he would discern the 
arrangement of the stars. 


28. [As a result of constraint] upon the pole-star [there arises 
the intuitive] knowledge of their movements. 

Then by performing constraint upon the pole-star he would know 
the movements of the stars. By constraint upon heavenly cars, 
[for example, the chariot of the sun], he would discern them. 


29. [As a result of constraint] upon the wheel of the navel 
[there arises the intuitive] knowledge of the arrangement of 
the body. 

By performing constraint upon the wheel ^ of the navel he would 
discern the arrangement of the body. The humours are three, 
wind and bile and phlegm. The [corporeal] elements ® {dh&tu) 
are seven, skin and blood and flesh and sinew and bone and 
marrow and semen. Here the mention is such that the pre¬ 
ceding element is in each case exterior to that next preceding. 


30. [As a result of constraint] upon the well of the throat 
[there follows] the cessation of hunger and of thirst. 

Below the tongue there is a cord; below that is the throat *, below 
that the well. As a result of concentration upon that, hunger and 
thirst do not torment. 


* Compare H. Walter: Hatbayogapradi- * Compare i. SO, p. 67* (Calc. ed.). By 
pikS, pp. xiii-xiv. adding pmnn and Stntdn the Iwt is in¬ 

creased to nine. 
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8L [As a result of constraint] upon the tortoise-tube [there 
follows] motionlessness [of the mind-stuAH* 

Below the well there is, within the chest, a tube in shape like 
a tortoise. By performing constraint upon this, the yogin gains 
a motionless state like that of a serpent or of a guana.’ 

Whenever the yogin desires to know one thing or another, he should perform 
constraint upon that. Thus constraint which leads to the cessation of hunger 
and of thirst, and which leads to motionlessness, is taught by the words of the 
Sotra and is explained by the Comment with an explanation which is a [mere 
matter of] reading. So it is not explained [here]. 


32. [As a result of constraint] upon the radiance in the head 
[there follows] the sight of the Siddhas. 

Within an aperture in the skull there is a‘resplendent radiance.^ 
As a result of constraint upon this [radiance there follows] the 
sight of the Siddhas roving in the spaces between the sky ^ and 
the earth. 

82. [As a result of constraint] upon the radiance in the head [there 
follows] the sight of the Siddhas. 

The words <in the head> imply the tube called SummnA ,—(constraint 

upon> that, he means. 


33. Or as a result of vividness {prdtibha) [the yogin discerns] 
all. 

The so-called vividness is the deliverer* (tdraka). This is the 
preliminary form of the [intuitive] knowledge derived from 
discrimination. Just as the light at dawn [precedes] the sun. 
In this other way {tena vd) the yogin knows all ® at the rise of the 
vivid [intuitive] knowledge. 

83. Or as a result of vividness {praUhha) [the yogin discerns] all. 

Vivid-light [that is] self-cogitation {uha). This develops into vividness. For in 
the case of one who practises a constraint which leads to the Elevation {jorasam- 

* These two animals exemplify the rigidity, ® Compare Mahanaiaya^a Up. xi. 10-12. 
and not as Yijnana Bhiksu says, the ’ Pa^. iv. 2. 32. 
convoluted state of the mind-stufi'. * See iii 54. 

The word godhd is mentioned in Cowell • See J. H. Leuba: Hallucinations of Light 
and Gough’s translation of the Sarva- (Revue Philosophique, vol. 54, 1902, 
dar^nasaihgraha, p. 238. p. 447). And compare iii. 40. 
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A%dna), there results, when he attains perfection therein, an [intuitire] know¬ 
ledge due to that self-asserting which is the preliminary indication of 

the dawning of the Elevation. In this way the yogin discerns all. And this 
[intuitive] knowledge, since it serves to bring the Elevation near, delivers from 
the round-of-rebirth and so is c^led the * deliverer*. 


34. [As a result of constraint] upon the heart [there arises] 
a consciousness of the mind-stuff. 

In this citadel of Brahma * is the house [of the mind-stuff], a tiny 
lotus [of the heart]—[there arises] a discernment of that. As 
a result of constraint upon this [there arises] a consciousness of 
the mind-stuff. 

34. [As a result of constraint] upon the heart [there arises] a oonsoions- 
ness of the mind-stuff. 

The word ^heart^ is explained in the words, ^n the citadel of Brahma.^ 
Because it is great {hfhat) the self is Brahma. His 4Ccitadel:^, [that is] retreat. 
For with reference to this [citadel] he knows this,—that it is his property. The 
cave is a den. That same lotus with downward head is the dwelling of the central- 
organ. He gives the reason for this consciousness of the mind-stuff by saying 
4Ca discernment of that.^ By constraint upon this he discerns the mind-stuff 
with its own peculiar fluctuations. 


36. Experience is a presented-idea which fails to distinguish 
the sattva and the Self, which are absolutely uncommingled 
[in the presented-idea]. Since the sattva exists as object for 
another, the [intuitive] knowledge of the Self arises as the 
result of constraint upon that which exists for its own sake. 
The sattva of the thinking-substance, with its disposition to 
brightness, by mastering the rajas and tamos which are equally 
dependent upon the sattva, enters into a mutation as a result of 
the presented-idea of the difference between the sattva and the 
Self. Therefore the Self, of which we can only say that it is 
Intellect (citi), which is other [than the aspects {gunaj], and which 
is undefiled {puddha) [by objects], is absolutely contrary in quality 
even to the sattva which is mutable. Experience is a presented- 
idea which fails to distinguish these two which are absolutely 

* Chand. Up. viii. 1. 1. 
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uncommingled. Because the Self has objects shown to it. This 
[same] presented-idea of experience is an object for sight, since 
the sativa exists for the sake of another. But as a result of 
constraint upon that presented-idea, which is distinguished from 
this \sattvob\^ which is Intellect and nothing more, and which is 
other [than the aspects {gund)\ and which belongs to the Self,— 
[as a result of this,] that insight whose object is the Self arises. 
The Seif is not seen by that presented-idea of the Self whose 
essence is the sattva of the thinking-substance. It is the Self 
which sees the presented-idea which depends upon its own self. 
For in this sense it has^ been said, “Wherewith, pray, could 
one discern the Discemer ? ” 

86.. . . Saitva . .. [intuitiTe] knowledge. When,, by reason of its being 
altogether overwhelmed by rajas and tamas, even the thinking-substance, bright 
inform and exceedingly clear though it is, can in its mutation as a discriminative 
discernment, be absolutely distinguished from intelligence, how much more so 
then the rajas and tamas, which are inert (Jada) by nature! With this in 
mind the author of the Sntras uses the words, <the sattva and the Self.> 
Taking up this same point the author of the Comment also says ^The sattva 
of the thinking-substance, with its disposition to brightness.^ Not merely one 
whose disposition is to brightness, but one which has entered into a mutation 
in the form of discriminative discernment. Inasmuch as it is altogether 
undefiled [by objects] and bright, it is absolutely similar to intelligence 
{c&itanya)» So there is a commingling, as he implies in the words ^equal.}^ 
^CDependent upon saUva'» means a relation without which it cannot exist. 
The rajas and tamas which are equally dependent upon the sattva are so-called 
[in the Comment]. Mastered means overwhelmed. He states that there is 
no commingling in the words ^Therefore . . . even.^ The word ca is here in 
the sense of ‘ even ’. [Contrary in quality] not merely to the rajas and tamas 
[but even to the sattva]. This is the meaning. The word <Cmutable^ indicates 
the quality contrary to the Self who is immutable. A presented idea which 
fails to distinguish, because the thinking-substance, which is serene and cruel 
and infatuated, takes the image of the intelligence (editanya). And so the 
serene and other forms are falsely attiibuted to the intelligence, just as the 
trembling of the clear water which reflects the moon is falsely attributed to 
the moon. He gives the reason for the experience in the words ^Because the 
Self has objects shown to it.^ This has been explained more than once.* If 
it be objected that the sattva of the thinkin g-substance might be different from 

* Bfhad-Aran. Up. ii. 4.14 and iv. 5.15. ’ For example, i. 4, p. 16; ii. 17, p. 141; 

and also iv. 22, p. 306 (Calc. ed.). 
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the Self, but that experience could not be different fh>m the Self, he replies ^This 
[same].:^ This [same] presented-idea of experience is a presented-idea of a kind of 
experience belonging to the sattva. Hence as something for the sake of another 
experience is an object-for-sight. For the sattva is for the sake of another in that it 
is a combination of parts. And because experience is an external-aspect of this 
\sattva\ it would also be for the sake of another. Furthermore, that other for 
whose sake it is, would be the experiencer. His is the experience.—Or [another 
explanation]. For experience (bhoga) is passing-through {anubluiva) pleasure or 
pain which are felt to be coactive or counteractive. And this [experience] 
cannot be coactive or counteractive to itself. Because a fluctuation cannot be 
opposed to itself. Therefore experience must be for the sake of something that 
is to be made coactive or counteractive. This experiencer is the self. Experience 
is an object-for-sight to him. ^But... that presented-idea, which is distinguished 
from thi8» which is for the sake of another. These words [from the Comment] 
are explained by supplying the other words in the ablative case ‘ for the sake of 
another *. An objector says, ‘ This may be true. But if the insight has the 
Self for its object, then whew! Sir! the Self becomes the object-for-insigbt 
by the insight! There would surely be other insights, one after the other, and 
we should fall into an infinite regress! ’ In reply to this he says 4CThe Self 
is not.... by that presented-idea of the Self.^ The connexion-of-ideas is 
this. The Intellect {citi) illumines that which is inert (j^fja), and that which 
is inert does not [illumine] the intellect. The idea presented to the Self has 
as its essence that which is not intelligent. How can this [pi’esented-idea] 
illumine a being whose essence is intelligence? On the other hand, how 
can [the Self], whose essence is intelligence and whose brightness does not 
depend upon another, be properly said to illumine that which is inert ? When 
he says 4Cwhose essence is the sattva of the thinking-substance^ he describes 
the inertness in so far as there is identity with the non-inteUigeiit form. [We 
say that the sattva of the thinking-substance] depends upon the Self to the 
extent that it depends on the image of the Self as entered into the sattva of 
the thinking-substance, in the same sense that a person depends upon [his] 
face reflected in a mirror [if he wish to see himself]. [And the sattva is said 
to depend upon the Self.] But not [as the objector said], because the sattva 
of the thinking-substance illumines the Self. It is the sattva of the thinking- 
substance which reflects the Self united with tliis presented-idea, and which 
depends upon the Intelligence {cditanyo^ which has been mirrored {clmy&panna) 
in it [as the intelligence] of the Self. Thus it exists for the sake of the Self. 
On this same point he quotes the Sacred Word by saying ^For in this sense 
it has been 8aid» by the l 9 vara «'* the Discerner.”» The meaning is that [He 
is discerned] by no one. 
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36. Ab a result of this [constraint upon that which exists 
for its own sake], there arise vividness and the organ-of- 
[supemall-hearing^ and the organ-of-[supemal]-feeling and 
the organ-K)f-[supemal]-8ight and the organ-of*[8upemal]- 
taste and the organ>of-[8upemal>8mell. 

As a result of vividness, there arises an [intuitive] knowledge of 
the subtile or concealed or remote, whether past or future. As 
a result of the organ-of-[supernal]-hearing, one hears supernal 
sounds ; as a result of the organ-of-[supemal]-feeling, one has 
access to supernal touch; as a result of the organ-of-[supemal]- 
sight, one has the consciousness “ of supernal colour; as a result of 
the organ-of-[8upemal]-taste, one has a consciousness of supernal 
flavour ; as a result of the organ-of-[supemal] smell,® one has an 
[intuitive] knowledge * of supernal fragrance.* These unceasingly 
arise. 

This restraint, moreover, upon that which exists for its own sake continues until 
the primary cause has fulfilled its peculiar task {karya), the [intuitive] knowledge 
of the Self. He describes all the supernormal powers which [the yogin] receives 
before that [intuitive knowledge comes]. 36. As a result of this . . . there 
arise ... So then it lias been asserted that the central-organ and the org^n of 
hearing and of feeling and of sight and of taste and of smell, which have been 
helped by the external-aspects which arise from yoga, are in each single case in 
direct causal relation with the supernal sounds and so forth and with the [in¬ 
tuitive] knowledge of vividness {pratibha). The five organs, of hearing and so 
on, which apperceive supernal sounds and so forth have technical names such as 
the organ-of-[supemal]-hearing and the rest. The Comment is easy. 


37. In concentration these [supernal activities] are obstacles; 
in the emergent state they are perfections {siddhi). 

These, the vividness and so forth, arising in the yogin whose 
mind-stufl* is concentrated, are obstacles, in that they go counter 
to the sight which belongs to this [concentrated mind-stuff]. 

' ThiB word frSvana is from the causative relation to the object. 

stem. The Maniprabha (p. 64*S Ben. • Compare Hopkins, Yoga-technique, JAOS. 
ed.) explains it as being ‘ the organs of (1901), vol. 22, p. 344*®. 
knowing supernal sounds and so on' * The word vijnana is loosely used. It 
(dtvyanaih ^ahda ... adtnSth grakdkani). seems to indicate whatever comes to 

* A sathvid is a perception with little direct consciousness. 

34 [s.o.s. 1 ?] 
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[But] arising [in the yogin] whose mind-stuff is emergent, they 
are perfections. 

Occasionally a man, after beginning constraint upon the self as object, acquires 
those perfections which are subsidiary to this, and thinks because of the power 
{prahMva) of these [perfections] that he has effected his purpose, and so might 
cease the constraint. So [the author] says, 87. In oonoentration these 
[supernal aotivitieB] are obstacles; in the emergent state they are perfeo- 
tions [siddM). For a man whose mind-stuff is emergent thinks highly of these 
perfections, just as a man born in misery considers even a small bit of wealth 
a pile of wealth. But a yogin whose mind-stuff is concentrated must avoid 
these [perfections] even when brought near to him. One who longs for the 
final goal of life, the absolute assuagement of the three-fold anguish, how could 
he have any affection for those perfections which go counter to [the'attainment] 
of that [goal] ? This is the meaning both of the Sutra and of the Comment. 


38. As a result of slackening the causes of bondage and as 
a result of the consciousness of the procedure [of the mind- 
stuff], the mind-stuff penetrates into the body of another. 

By virtue of the latent-deposit of karma in the body, the central- 
organ which is changeable and unstable becomes established. This 
is bondage. By virtue of concentration there is a slackening of 
this karma which is the cause of bondage. And the consciousness 
of the procedure [of the mind-stuff] comes only from concentration. 
As a result of the dwindling of the bondage of karma, and as 
a result of the consciousness of the procedure of his mind-stuff, 
the yogin by withdrawing mind-stuff from his own body deposits 
it in other bodies. The organs also fly after [ii. 64] the mind- 
stuff thus deposited. Just^ as, for instance, when the king-bee 
flies up, the bees fly up after him, so the organs follow after the 
mind-stuff in its penetration into the body of another. 

After thus stating that power, in the form of [intuitive] knowledge extending 
as far as to the sight of the Self, is the result of constraint, he gives, as another 
result of constraint, power in the form of action. 88. . . . The causes of bond¬ 
age . . . penetration. When he says <CBy virtue of concentration^ this means 
under 1. the power of the constraint whose object is the causes of bondage. The 
word ^concentration^ is used [instead of 'constraint,’] because it is pre¬ 
dominant [in ooustraint ].—A procedure is that by which something proceeds into 


1 Compare Fra 9 na Up. ii. 4. 
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Another thing. It means the tubes (nOdl) [that is] the paths for the coming and 
going of mind-stuif.. As a result 2. of constraint upon this passage there is a con¬ 
sciousness of it. And as a result of this [as well as of 1. the constraint upon 
the causes of bondage], since the causes of bondage are slackened, it [the mind- 
stuff] is not held back by this [yogin]. Although the mind-stuff is not held back 
as it soars into the upward path, it cannot without impediment pass forth from 
his body nor enter into the other’s body. Therefore the passage for this must 
also be known.—The organs moreover follow the mind-stuff and settle down in 
their respective places in the other’s body. 


39. As a result of subjugating the Uddna, there is no adhesion 
to water or mud or thorns or similar objects, and [at death] 
the upward flight. 

The fluctuation of the whole complex of otrgans which is As- 
tinguished by having the different vital-forces (prdnc^ is vitality.* 
Its activity is five-fold. Prana has its course through the mouth 
and nose and its fluctuation extends as far as the heart. And 
Samdnay since it distributes equally, has its fluctuation from the 
navel. Apdna, since it leads down, has its fluctuation as far as 
the sole of the foot. Uddna, since it leads up, has its fluctuation 
as far as the head. Vydna is pervading. Among these Prana is 
predominant. As a result of subjugating the Uddna there is no 
adhesion to water or mud or thorns or similar objects ; and at the 
time of decease there is the upward flight. This [upward flight] 
he attains by mastery [of the Uddna‘\. 

89. JJdana . . . and . . . the upward flight. The fluctuation of the whole 
complex of organs is life. The words ^distinguished by having the different 
vital-forces refer to that [fluctuation] of which the different vital-forces 

are the distinction. The organs have two kinds [of fluctuations], an inner and 
an outer. The outer is distinguished by the external-sense (dlocana) of colour 
and similar sensations. The inner is life. For this is a special kind of effort 
and it leads to the different activities of the winds {mQ,ruta) which the body 
comprehends. This effort is common to all the organs. As they say * “ The 
fluctuations common to the [inner] organs are the five winds (myu), vital-airs 
and so on.” Because they are the dis tin guishing-characteristic of this [life]. 

^ Defined as a straggle for life by Yaca- 15, p. 217*. It is mentioned in the list 
spatijivanain prawi-^h&rai^-prayatna- iii. 18, p. 2S0* (Calc. ed.). 

Vhtdo ’samviditof eittasya dharmak iii. * SirnkbyarkarikS 29. 
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The action [or] function of this effort is of five kinds. 1. Prd.na extends from 
the tip of the nose to the heart. 2. Samana is one which evenly distributes as 
required in different places the various juices which are mutations of f|pd eaten 
and drunk. And its locality extends from the heart fuid to the navel. 8^ Ap&na 
is that which leads to the carrying off of urine, faeces, foetus, &c. And its 
activity {vriti) is from the navel and to the sole of the foot. 4. Ud&na is so-called 
because it leads up [that is] leads upwards such things as secretions. And its 
activity is from the tip of the nose and to the head. 6 . Ttfdna is one that 
pervades [the whole body].—Of these thus described Prana ib predominant, since 
the Sacred Word ' declares that when that goes forth all goes forth, “ Following 
the Prana when it goes forth, all the vital-forces {prana) go forth.”—Having thus 
explained the differences between the vital-forces {prana) with respect to activity 
and locality, he leads up to the meaning of the sQtra with the words 4CAs a result 
of subjugating the Udana.'^ When constraint has been performed upon the 
Udana, [then] as a result of its subjugation, [the yogin] is not held back by 
water or similar objects. And at the time of decease his upward flight is by the 
path’ which commences with the flame. As a result of this [constraint] he 
attains by mastery to this upward flight. These supernormal powers that result 
from constraint upon the vital-forces beginning with Prana, if there be success in 
it, should be understood according to the differences in the subjugations of 
activities and of localities [in the body]. ^ 


40. As a result of subjugating tbe Samana [there arises] a 
radiance. 

The yogin who has subjugated the Samana by causing a pulsation 
of the flames, becomes radiant.® 

40. .. II, the Samana ... a radiance. There is 4Ca pulsation,a flaming forth 
of the flame in the body. 


41. As a result of constraint upon the relation between the 
organ-of-hearing, and the air (akaga), .[there arises] the 
supernal organ-of-hearing.^ 


For all organs-of-hearing the air is 
sounds. In which sense it has 

,*4Coinpare Brbad Ar. Up. iv. 4. 3. 

’ This is the devayana. See Brhad Ar. Up. 
vi. 1. 8 and 18 and Chand. Up. iv. 15. 
5-6; Chand. Up. v. 10. 1. 

’ Compare prabhd bM^arasya (iii. 13, 
p. 243', Calc. ed.). 

« iii. 51, p. 267* (Calc. ed.). 

' Beading ehafrutitvam with six MSS. in* 


the [physical] basis, and for all 
been said “All® those whose 

eluding the (Srada MS. instead of 
ekadega-grutitvam. One is tempted to 
surmise that there might be another 
reading tulya-degya or tulya-degtya in¬ 
stead of tulyadega, with a meaning 
similar to YScaspati's glomjStiya. This 
is Pauca^ikha’s twelfth fragment 
according to Garbe. 
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proc5es8es-of-hearing {gmvanci) are in the same place have the same 
kind-of-hearing (eka-grutitvam),^*^ And this [fact that the air is the 
locus of sounds] is declared to be the [first] characteristic mark of 
air. And the second ill that it is not covered ® [by anything more 
extensive]. Thus because a thing which is not-limited-in-extent 
(amurta) is evidently not covered [by anything], it is also 
recognized that air is [siJl] pervasive. From the perception of 
sounds it is inferred that the organ-of-hearing exists. For in the 
case of a deaf man and of a man not deaf, the one percfeives sound 
and the other not. Hence it is the organ-of-hearing only which is 
the field of operation for sound.—For the yogin who has performed 
constraint upon the relation between the organ-of-hearing and the 

air, the supernal ® ear begins. - 

* 

It has already been stated [iii. 36, p. 246 Calc, ed.] that as a result of 

constraint upon that which exists for its own sake [this would be the mukhya]^ 

there remains a subsidiary [perfection], the organ-of-[supernal]>hearing and other 

[organs]. Now the organ>of-[supernal]-hearing and other [organs] result from 

the constraint which has thb organ*of-[supernal]'hearing and other [organs] as 

its sole purpose. 41. . . , Organ-of-hearing . . . organ-of-hearing. He' 

says that the object of the constraint is the relation between organ-of>hearing 

and the air in the delation of the contained to the container, in the words 

4CFor all.^ All organs-of-hearing, although made of the personality-substance, 

have the air which is [contained in] the hollow-space of the auditory canal as 

its [physical] basis. The organ-of-hearing has its seat (ayatana) there. For if we 

assist or injure tiiis [auditory canal], we find that the organ-of-hearing has 

been assisted or injured. [Ah* is] also [the physical basis] for sounds which are 

causes ctf-operating with the organ-of-hearing. When a sound is to be heard 

as coming from an earthen or other substance, the organ-of-hearing, which is 

in the hollow of the ahditory canal, presupposes that there is a special 

sound residing ifli the air^ {nahhas) which is its own [that is, the Organ’s] 

substance. [That this is so is] clear {drstam) [from analogy]. Thus when, 

for instance, one wishes to have an external sense {alocana) of smell, which 

is contained in this case in earth, by means of the organ-of-smell which m 

a co-operating [non-material] cause for those things which haVe smeH and 

[taste] as their [specific] qudities, [we find similarly that the senser of smell 
* > 

1 The Yogavarttika, p. 237“, also suggests sists in a kind of hyperaesthetic per- 

this reading. ception of minute sounds, &c., which 

* The word andvaraifam in the sense of are like subtile elements {divifatmm 

nSvriyate anena. In the Varttika it is tanmStradirupaaidcgmafabdddigrShakat-' 
said to be ‘free space' {c^vakaga). vam). 

' Balarama says that the supernality con- * That is to say the 
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f- 

requires such a special kind of smell in so far as it is contained in the earthen 
thing which contains it]. And it has already been said that the organs of smell 
and of taste and of touch and of sight and of hearing^ although made of the 
personality*substanoe, do have the elements as their locus. For if we assist 
or injure the elements, we find that we have assisted or injured the oi^n-of* 
smell or some other of the organs. This same orgaB*of>hearing, which is 
made of the personality-substance, moreover resembles a piece of iron in 
that it is attracted by a magnet-like sound, in the mouth, produced by the 
mouth of the speaker, and, by a succession of its own functions has the 
external senE|| of the word which has come to the mouth of the speaker. Hence 
there are sense-presentations of sounds functioning at di|[iprent points of space. 
[And this sense-presentation], common to all living-beings, cannot in the 
absence of inhibition, be counted as an invalid-source-of-ideas. And in this 
sense there is an utterance by Panca 9 ikha, ‘'All those whose-processes-of-hearing 
(pmt;a«a)tarein the same place have the same kind-of-hearing.” Those persons 
whose processes-of-hearing are in the same place are those persons, like Gh&itra, 
whose organs-of-hearing are of that kind. The meaning is that the processes- 
of-hearing of all are in the air (aM^a). The air, moreover, the locus of the 
organs-of-hearing, because it is produced from the fine-element {tanmatra),' 
whose [specific] quality is sound, has sound as itScSpecific quality.* By which 
49ound as a co-operating [non-material] cause it grasps the sounds from earthen 
and other substances. Therefore there is for .all one species of hearipg 
with regard to sound. This is the meaning. Thus then it has been shown 
that air is the locus of the organ-of-hearing and that it has sounds as its 
[specific] quality.—^And this fact that there is one kind of hearing {ehagnUitvam) 
is the^^first] characteristic mark of air. For this o|^e kind of hearing is that 
condition which phenomenalizes sound. This very thing which is its substmte 
(agraya) is the thing expressed by the word air. For in the absence of such 
a hearing there is no [individual] phenomenal sound [belonging to earthen 
and other substances]. Moreover such a hearing cannot be a quality (gu^) 
of the various [coarse substances] such as earth, because, if it be such, these cannot 
be both the thing-to-be-phenomenalized and the conditions-which-phenomenalize. 
—^And the [second] characteristic mark of air is that it is not covered 
[by anything more extensive]. If there were no air, the things not-lknited- 
in-extent would be pressed together and could not be separated even by 
needles. And so as a result everything would be covered by everything. 
And it cannot be said that the not being covered [by anything] is merely 
because things-not-limited-in-extent are not present. For this negation implies 
a positive entity [for example, a thing-limited-in-extent]. And if this positive 
entity do not exist, there can be no negation of it. Nor can it be said that the 

* Compare Vai^efika-satra vii. 1. 22 to- p. 61,11.19-€1 (Yizian. ed.). See also 
gether with the words of Qxidhara, Tarka-samgraha, § 14. 
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Energy of Intellect could be the substrate for this* [fi«e space not 

covered by anything]. For being immutable it cannot have [spatial] properties 
that precisely determine. And again it cannot be said that space {d^) and time 
are substances (dravya) over and above earth and the other [coarse elements]* 
Consequently that particular mutation [which is not covered by anything more 
extensive] belongs to air only. Thus all is cleared up.—^When it is proved that 
the fact that nothing covers it is a characteristic mark of air,—so that wherever 
there is anything that has nothing covering it, there always air is,—then [all-] 
pervasiveness is also proved, as he says ^hus because a thing which is not- 
limited-in-extent.^—He gives the soui'ce-of-the-valid-idea to prove the real exist¬ 
ence of the organ-of-hearing by saying 4CFrom the perception of sounds.^ For 
[every] action is to be effected by an instrument, just as the action of chopping 
or the like is to be effected by the axe or something similar. So in this case also 
the act of perceiving sound must be accomplished by an instrument. And that 
which is the instrument is the organ-of-hearing. Now if it be asked why may 
not the eye or some other organ be the instrument of this [act], he replies 4Cin 
the case of a deaf man and of a man not deaf.:^ This is determined by positive 
and negative arguments. And this is only an elliptical statement. For mutatis 
mutandis we must say that as a result of constraint upon the relation between 
the organ-of-touch and wind (vdta), between organ-of-sight and radiance, between 
the oggan-of-taste and water, and between the organ-of-smell and earth, supernal 
touch and other [supernal sensations] would also arise. 


42. Either as the result of constraint upon the relation 
between the body and the air (dhdpa), or (ca) as the result of the 
balanced-state of lightness, such as that of the cotton-fibre» 
there follows the passing through air. 

Wherever there is a body there is air, because it [air] gives space 
to the body. The relation [of the body] with this [air] is that of 
obtaining [pervasion]. By performing constraint upon this relation 
the yogin subjugates the relation with this [air]. And gaining 
the balanced-state of lightness such as that of the cotton-fibre, 
even to [that of] atoms [of cotton-fibre], he becomes light himself. 
And by reason of this lightness he walks with both feet upon 
water. Next after this, however, he walks upon nothing more 
than a spider’s thread, and then upon sunbeams. Thereafter he 
courses through the air at will. 


* Reading (with Poona text) tad-SfrayS. 
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42. ... body.... passing throngb. By performing constraint upon the 
rdation between the body and the air, or upon something light such as a cotton- 
fibre, [that is] by gaining the balanced*state [that is] the state of the mind which 
i^ests in the [thing] and in which it is tinged [i* 41] by it. He describes the 
sequence of the perfections by the words, 4(upon water.H^ 


43. An outwardly un-adjusted fluctuation is the Great Dis* 
oamate; as a result of this the dwindling of the covering to 
the brightness. 

The fluctuation assumed by the central-organ outside the body is 
the fixed-attention (dhdrarid) called Discamate. If it is only an 
outer' fluctuation of the central-organ which abides in the body, it 
is called adjusted (kalpita). But if it is an outer fluctuation of the 
central-organ, which is itself externalized, in that it [the fluctuation] 
disregards the body, it is of course called unadjusted. [The yogins] 
by means of the adjusted one among these two accomplish the 
unadjusted Great Discamate, by means of which yogins enter 
the bodies of others. And as a result of this fixed-attentioil, the 
covering of the sattva of the thinking-substance, whose essence 
is brightness, which has the three-fold fruition from the hindrances 
and the karma, and whose root is rajas and tamaSy dwindles away. 

He describes yet another constraint which leads to the penetration of 
another’s body and which leads to the dwindling of the hindrances and 
karma and fruitions. 43. An outwardly .... dwindling The discamate he 
describes in the words 4CThe fluctuation assumed.}^ In order to show the means 
to the Great Discamate state which is unadjusted he first describes the discamate 
in the words «If it is.^ The words «only a fluctuation:^ mean thinking only in 
an imaginary way. He describes the Great Discamate in the words 4CBut if it 
ia:^ He shows that the adjusted and the unadjusted have the relation of means 
to end by saying 4Camong these two.:^ Is it that one’merely enters another’s 
body as a result of this? Not so, he says in the words 4CAnd as a result 
of this.^ 4CAs a result of this fixed attention:^ means when the Great Discamate 
activity of the central-organ has been perfected. It has its three-fold fruition, 
from the hindrances and from karma, in birth and length-of-life and kind-of- 

1 The outer adjustment would he in part outwardly unadjusted state there is 
a voluntary act. Compare the ex- a renunciation of the self and of the 

planation in the Ma^iprabha me mano sense of individuality as limited by 

bahir astv ita kolpanaya. But in the a body dehe 'hambMvatyagalf. 
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experience [ii. 13J. And it is this that has its root in rajas and tamos. Since 
from mere sattva when freed from rcyas and tamos there arises discriminative 
discernment only. Thus the three-fold fruition in so far as it is rooted in 
and tamos, and because its essence is in them, obscures the sattva of the 
thinking-substance. And as soon as these have dwindled away, the mind-stuff 
of the yogin freed from its covering [by them] roves and disoems at will. 


44. As a result of constraint upon the coarse {sthula) and the 
essential-attribute (sva/rupa) and the subtile {suk§md) and the 
inherence {mivaya) and the purposiveness {a/rthavattvoi), there 
is a subjugation of the elements. 

In this [system] i. the [five elements] beginning with earth [which 
in essence are a generic form and a particular] have [as particulars] 
sounds and other perceptible things ; [these] ‘particulars, together 
with their properties {dharmoi), shape and the rest [which are to 
be described], are technically called <coarse.> This is the first 
form of the elements.—ii. The second form is its generic-form. 
For example, limitation-in-extent (murti) is the [generic-form] of 
earth; liquidity, of water; heat, of fire; wind [is] mobile, for air 
goes everywhere. This second form is technically called <e8sential- 
attribute.> This generic-form has sounds and other [concrete 
perceptible things] as its particulars. And in this sense it has 
been^ said, “All these [perceptible things] that are inseparably 
connected with one genus praedioahile are distinguished only by 
their properties.” In this system a substance (dravya) is an aggre¬ 
gate ^ (scmuddya) of the generic-form and of the particular. For 
a collection {samuha) is of two kinds, 1. that in which [the names 
of] its difierent component parts have disappeared, as for instance, 
a body, a tree, a herd, a forest ®; and 2, that collection in which 
the different component parts are specified [each] by a term, as for 
instance ‘ of both kinds, gods-and-human-beings.’ * One part of the 
collection is gods and the second part is human beings. Only by 
means of these two is it termed a collection. Furthermore, either 

^ Vijuana Bhiksu w,y%purvacaryct-8amvSdam Sha. 

* Compare Patanjali Mahabhasya I. 217^"; I. 289*®; I. 877“®; III. 8‘" (Kielhorn). 

■ Compare Tattva Bindu (Ben. ed.), p. 11“. 

* Compare 9fl>tB<pQ<tbab]:ubma9a ii. 2. 2. 

35 [h.o.b. it] 
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the distinction or the identity may be emphasized. We may sa^ 
‘ a grove of mango-trees ’ [or] * gathering of Brahmans ’ or we may 
say ‘a mango-grove’ [or] ‘a Brahman-gathering.’ Again the 
[collection] is two-fold, 1. that of which the parts exist separately; 
and 2. that of which the parts do not exist separately.^ A grove 
[or] a gathering is a collection from which the parts are separable. 
A body or a tree or an atom is a whole ^ (samghdta) of which the 
parts are not separable. Patahjali says that a substance is a 
collection the different component parts of which do not exist 
separately. Thus it has been explained what the essential- 
attribute is.—^iii. Now what is the subtile form, [of these elements] ? 
[The answer is] it is subtile-substance, the cause of the elements. 
Of [any] one of these [elements] an atom is brie part. Its essence 
is the generic-form and the particular and it is an aggregate 
consisting of different parts which cannot exist separately. 
Similarly with all the tanmdtras. This is the third [form],—iv. 
Now the fourth form of the elements. The aspects with dis¬ 
positions to discernment and to activity and to inertia and 
conforming to the nature of [their] effects are described by the 
word inherence.—v. Now the fifth form of these [elements] is 
purposiveness. The having of experience and of release as their 
purpose is inherent in the aspects (guna). And the aspects are 
[inseparably connected] with the elements and the products of the 
elements. Thus all has a purpose. By constraint upon these five 
elements of the present time in their five forms, the sight of the 
essential-attribute of this or that form and the subjugation of it 
come about. [The yogin] by mastering the five essential-attributes 
of the elements, masters the elements, [and] as a result of their 
subjugation, the evolving-causes of the [coarse] elements follow the 
commands of his will just as the cows follow their own calves. 

44. ... coarse . . . subjugation.... [The compound is to be analysed as] 
the coarse and the essential-attribute and the subtile and the inherence and 
the purposiveness. As a result of constraint upon these, the coarse and the 
essential-attribute and the subtile and the inherence and the purposiveness, there 


^ Compare NySya-sStra ii. 1. 82. 

® Compare PataSjali Mahabhasya I. 30*®; I. 81®; 1.32*; 1.169**”; III. 324** (Eielhom).. 
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is a subjugation of them. i. He describes the coarseby saying. 4Cln this 
[system].:^ The sounds and touches and colours and tastes and smells, belonging 
[respectively] to the earthen and watery and fiery and windy and airy [classes or 
elements], have correspondingly the particulars, such as the first or the 

third notes, or heat or cold, or blue or yellow, or astringent or sweet, or fragrant 
or other [particular instances]. For because these are different from each other 
in name and form and use they are the particulars. Of these particulars there are 
five in earth, four (counting out smell) are in water, three (counting out smell 
and taste) are in fire, two (counting out smell and taste and colour) are in wind 
{nahlMSVwni)f sound alone is in the air. Particulars such as these, together with 
their properties {dharma), form and the rest, are technically called <coarse> in 
[this] system. 1. And in this [system], to begin with, the properties belonging 
to the earthen [element] are Shape, weight, roughness, resistance, and stability; 
sustenance (vrtti), divisibility, endurance, meagreness, hardness, and usefulness 
to all.” 2. The properties of water, “ Liquidity, subtilty, brilliance, whiteness, 
sinuosity [mardava), weight, coolness, protectiveness, purification, cohesion are the 
qualities of water.” 3. The fiery properties, “ Tending-upwards, purifier, burner, 
cooker, without weight, resplendent, destructive, yielding strength,—this is fire 
having characteristics different from the two previous [elements].” 4. The 
windy properties, ** Horizontal movement, purification, felling, impulsion, power, 
changeability, casting no shadow, aridity,—these are the various properties of 
wind.” 6. The airy properties, “Pervasiveness, interpenetration, unobstructive* 
ness are enumerated as three properties of air distinct in character from the 
previous properties.” These are those propei'ties, the shape and the following ; 
[the particulars were said to be] together with these. And shape is a particular 
instance of generic nature, such as cow-ness. ii. He describes the second form 
[of the elements] by saying 4cThe second form is its generic-form.^ Limitation- 
in-extent means natural ^ density. Liquidity is [the generic-form of] water and 
it is the effective cause of cleanliness (mrja) and plumpness and vigour. Heat 
is [the generic-form of] fire (vahni), since everywhere [heat], whether it be 
abdominal or solar or earthly, is inherent in fire (tejas). All this moreover 
is intended to show the identity of property and substance. Wind is motor. 
So he says “ By the movement of grass and because it makes the body wander, 
motivity is inferred to be the generic-form of wind which goes everywhere. 
Going-everywhere is air, since it is clear that we apperceive sounds in all 
directions. For it has been previously [iii. 41] explained that one apperceives 
earthen and other sounds by means of the sound which is a [specific] quality 
of air the substance-in-which the organ-of-hearing inheres. This is what is 
' Compare Bhagavata Pur. zi. 24.16. but the solidity of snow is not natural, 

* Whatever is natuiul (sdmsiddhika) is in that it is due to cause. On the other 

distinct from the thing itself {8i:ahhava) hand solidity is a natural property of 

and yet is not generated by a cause ghee; whereas liquidity is not, in that 

outside the substance. For example, it is an effect of something outside 

liquidity is a natural property of water; the substance. 
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described by the word essential-attribute. One such generic-form such as 
limitation-in-extent has the particular sounds and other perceptible things, 
such as the first note, such as heat, such as whiteness, such as astringency, such 
as fragrance, these constituting the particular instances of the generic-forms such 
as limitation-in-extent. That is to say, the generic-forms,^ such as the limitations- 
in-extent, such as [the shapes of] lemons or bread-fruit or myrobolans, are also 
distinguished from each other by differences in taste and so on. So that these 
tastes and other qualities are particulars of these [generic-forms]. 4CAnd in this 
sense it has been said, “ All that are inseparably connected with one genus 
praedicabUe ”2^ would refer to each of [the elements] such as earth. [Each of 
these] is inseparably connected with some one genus praedkahilef limitation- 
in-extent, for example, or liquidity. [These that are thus inseparably connected] 
are distinguished only by their properties,’ such for example as the first note. 
Thus the generic-form such as limitation-in-extent has been described, and 
the particulars such as the sounds have been described.—And to those’ who 
assert that substance (dravga) is a substrate {d^ga) for the generic-foi’m and for 
the particular—[to them] he says, «of the generic-form.:^ In this system 
substance is an aggregate {samud&ga) of the generic-form and of the particular. 
Those who take the point of view that substance is a substrate of these [two]— 
even they cannot deny that both are experienced as an aggregate. For if this 
experience be denied, the two cannot have a container*((2d/e«era)-which-underlies 
them. Therefore let us suppose that this [aggregate] is itself the substance. 
But we do not apperceive any substance underlying them different from both 
and from the aggregate of the two [which might be supposed to contain-them- 
by-underlying them], just as the mountain-peak is a distinct thing and other 
than the stones or the aggregate of stones, and underlies them. Thus we say 
that substance is a collection [and not anything underlying]. From this point 
of view, to prevent the [error that substance is any kind of a coUecfion and] 
to reach the position that substance is a special kind of collection, he describes 
various kinds of collections in the words, 4CFor ... of two kinds.:^ Since this 
is so, substance is not any kind of a collection. 4COf two kinds:^ is a thing 
which exists in two ways. a. One of these kinds is given in the words 4Chas 
disappeared.^ These are so-called in whose case the difference between the 
parts has disappeared. One which has parts in whose case the differences 
have disappeared is of this kind. What he means to say is this. The idea 
of the collection raised by words like body, tree, herd, or forest does not bring 
into consciousness the difference between the several parts, since the words are 
not used to express this [difference]. So the collective [sense] only is brought 
to mind. There are four cases given as illustrations: 1. the case in which 
the parts can exist separately, 2. the case in which they cannot exist separately, 
3. an animate thing, 4. an inanimate thing. That parts can exist separately or 

^ Reading sdmangang apt. ’ This would be equivalent to the particular (vi^a). 

® The Vai 9 e 9 ika 8 . 
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cannot exist separately will be stated later.— b. The second of the two kinds 
is described in the words, that collection in which the different component 
parts are specified*[each] by a term, as for instance ‘ of both kinds, gods*and> 
human'beings.^ Now by the expression «gods-and>human*being8^ the two parts 
of the collection which are expressed by the words ^of both kinds^ have been 
specified as being separate. An objection is raised, ‘ the expression 4Cof both 
kinds^ does not brin^ the difference between the parts of that [collection] 
into consciousness. How then can we say that the [collection] in which the 
different component parts have been described has received [names]?’ The 
reply is in the words 4Cof these two.^ And it is because of these very parts that 
the term collection can be imposed. By the words 4Cof both kinds:^ which 
describe a thing as having two parts, the idea of the collection is expressed, 
since a sentence cannot but express the object-intended by the sentence. 
This is the point. Once more he describes a difference in qualities by saying 
4CFurthermore.^ Both the identity and the distinction are emphasized. He 
describes the emphasis laid upon the difference in the words, grove of 
mango-trees’ [or] *a gathering of Brahmans.’^ Because the genitive case 
is prescribed ^ to express a distinction, as for instance, ‘ a cow belonging to 
the Gargas.’ He describes the emphasis laid upon the identity in the words * 
4C'a mango-grove* [or] ‘a Brahman-gathering.’^ [The compound is to be 
analysed thus,] the mango-trees which themselves make up the grove. 
Inasmuch as he wishes to emphasize the identity between the collection and 
its parts, [the words] refer to the same subject. This is the meaning. He states 
another kind of collection by saying «Again [the collection] is two-fold.:^ 
A collection of which the parts exist separately, is one the parts of which 
have an independent existence, apart, with intervals between; for when the- 
word ‘herd’ or ‘grove’ is spoken, the trees and the cows which are the 
parts of these [collections are thought to] have intervals between them. 
A tree, a cow, or an atom is a collection of which the parts do not exist 
separately, since neither the generic-form and the particular, which are th» 
parts of these, have intervals between them, nor do the dewlap and the 
other [characteristic parts] of the cow have intervals between them. From 
among these same collections he selects that collection which constitutes 
a substance {dravya\ saying 4Ccannot be separated.:^ Having thus inciden¬ 
tally explained what a substance is, he sums up the topic in hand in the words 
4 CThus it has been explained what the essential-attribute is.}^—iii. With the intent 
to state ibe third form he asks «Now ?:^ He gives the answer in the words 
Cfirom which these [coarse elements] are made.)^ ^Of [any one of] these [coarse 
elements]:^ one part, a single mutation, is an atom. The generic-form is the 
limitation-in-extent or the like. The sounds and other [perceptible things] 
are the particulars. [The atom] has its essence in these [two parts]. A collection 
corresponds to such instances [of things] as are in part a generic-form, and in 
1 Panini ii. 8. 50. * According to Pa?, viii. 4. 5 the n should be changed to n. 
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part a particular, wherein these parts cannot separately exist and yet hare no 
intervals between them. And just as the atom is a subtile {siliksma) form, so all 
the fine elements {tanmatra) are a subtile form. He brings this to a close in the 
words 4lThis is.»—«iv. Now the fourth form of the elements. The aspects with 
dispositions to discernment and to activity and to inertia and conforming to the 
nature of [their] effects^ means those whose disposition it is to be inseparably 
connected with {anu-gantum\ that is, to conform to {anu-pat) the nature of [their] 
effects. Hence they are described by the term inherence {ahv-aya). —«v. Now 
the fifth form of these [elements] is purposiveness.» He elaborates the word 
purposiveness by saying 4Cexperience.^ An objector asks * Even if it be granted 
that the aspects have a purpose, how can you still say that their effects are 
purposive ? ’ In reply to this he says «the aspects.^ Products of the elements 
are such things as cows or water-jars.—Having thus described the object of the 
constraint, he describes the constraint itself and its results in the words 4Cupon 
these.:^ ^The evolving-causes of the [coarse] elements» are the elements 
themselves. 

45. As a result of this, atomization (aninian) and the other 
[perfections] come about; [there is] perfection of body; and 
there is no obstruction by the properties of these [elements]. 

As to these ^ [eight perfections], 1. atomization occurs in case [the 
yogin] becomes atomic; 2. levitation occurs in case [the yogin] 
becomes light; 3. magnification (mahiman) occurs in case [the 
yogin] becomes magnified; 4. extension (prCipti) occurs in case 
[the yogin] touches the moon with a mere finger’s tip ; 5. eflScacy, 
the non-obstruction of desire, occurs in case [the yogin] dives 
into the earth underground [and] emerges again, as if in water ; 
6. mastery {va^.itvd) occurs in case [the yogin] masters elements and 
products of elements and is not mastered by others; 7. sovereignty 
occurs in case [the yogin] is sovereign over the production, ab¬ 
sorption, and arrangement of these [elements and products]; 
8. the capacity of determining things according to desire i^atra- 
kamavdsayitvci) is the capacity to will actual facts so that the 
elements which are the evolving-causes remain as he wills. And 
although having power, he does not cause reversal of things. Why 
not ? Because at the will of another [the l 9 vara], who determines 
things according to desire, and who from the beginning is perfected, 
the elements have been so willed. The.se are the eight powers.— 
* See VScaepati in Saihkh. Tat. KSum. on Ear. xxiii. 
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Perfection of body is described later. And its external-aspects are 
not obstructed. Earth with its limitation-in-extent [its essential- 
attribute] does not resirict the action of the body and [organs] 
of the yogin. For he penetrates even the rock. The water, liquid 
as it is, wets him not. The fire, hot as it is, burns him not. The 
wind, motor as it is, budges him not. And even in the air, whose 
essence is that nothing is covered [by it], his body is covered. 
Nay more, not even the Siddhas may behold him. 

When the elements follow the commands of his will, what perfection is 
attained by the yogin ? In reply he says 45. As a result of this . .. and . .. 
no obstruction. From the mastery resulting from constraint upon the a. coarse 
[elements], four perfections follow, as he says 4CAs to these.^ 1. Atomization 
[that is] although great he becomes small. 2. Levitation [that is] although great, 
he becomes light and stays in the air like the tuft of U reed. 3. Magnification 
[that is] although small he becomes in dimension an elephant or a mountain 
or a town. 4. Extension [that is] all things become close at hand for the 
yogin. For instance, even while standing on the earth he touches the moon 
with the tip of his finger.—He describes the perfection resulting from the 
subjugation by constraint of b. the essential-attribute in the w'ords «5. efficacy, 
the non-obstruction of desire.» His own form is not obstructed by the 
limitations-in-cxtent and other essential-attributes of the elements. He dives 
underground and emerges again as if in water, c. He now gives the perfection 
resulting from the subjugation by constraint of a subtile object by saying 
4:6. mastery.^ The elements are earth and the other [coarse elements]. The 
products-of-the-elements aro such things as cows and water-jars. He becomes 
master of them, independent with regard to them, and not mastered by them. 
Since there is a mastery of the atoms of earth and of the other [coarse elements], 
and of the subtile elements which are the causes of these [elements and 
products], there follows a mastery of the effects of these. Therefore those 
particular elements or products of elements when put into a certain state remain 
in that state, d. He now gives the perfection which results from subjugation by 
constraint upon inherence (anmya) as its object by saying <S!7. sovereignty.^ 
Having subjugated the radical cause of these elements and products-of-elements, 
he becomes sovereign both over their growth [or] production, and over their 
decay [or] destruction, and over their arrangement or proper arrangement, e. He 
now describes the perfection which is the result of constraint upon purposive¬ 
ness by saying 4C8. Fulfilment of whatever is desired is the volition which 
becomes effective.^ Whenever a yogin who has been successful with regard 
to the purposiveness of the aspects wishes anything to serve a particular 
purpose, that thing serves him for that purpose. Making others eat poison,^ 

^ Cf. Baghuvanga viii. 46, Brag iyam yadi, &c,; the stanza is missing in some ed.’s. 
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he wills that it have the effect of nectar and makes them lim A|i objector 
says ^This may be so. But why does he not make an interchange of things 
akoi just as he makes a reversal of powers, so that he m^ht make the moon 
into the sun, or make Kuho into SinivalT ? ’ The reply is 4CAnd although having 
the power, he does not.^ For assuredly these whose desires are fulfilled do 
not venture to transgress the order of the Exalted Highest l^vara. But the 
powere {ijcJcti) of things are not limited in their nature, in so far as they 
differ in species and place and time and intensity. So it is proper that these 
[powera] should follow the commands of this [yogin]. These are the eight 
powers {ai(parya \.—^With regard to the words <and there is no obstruction 
by the properties of these [element8].> By the very mentioning that atomiza¬ 
tion and the other [perfections] come about, it is clear that there is no 
obstruction by the properties of these [elements]. But this is mentioned 
again to make known the fruitions resulting from the constraints upon all 
the objects mentioned in this sQtra. And the same holds good with reference 
to perfections of body. The rest is easy. 


46. Beauty and grace and power and the compactedness of 
the thunderbolt,—[this is] perfection of body. 

The perfect body is handsome and alluring and unexcelled in 
power and compact as the thunderbolt. 

He describes the perfection of the body. 46. Beauty .. . perfection .... 
A compactness as of the thunderbolt. Of such a kind that the arrangement 
of the parts is firm and solid. 


47. As a result of constraint upon the process-of>knowing 
and the essential-attribute and the feeling-of-personality and 
the inherence and the purposiveness, [there foUows] the 
subjugation of the organs. 

The object-to-be-known is the sounds and other [perceptible objects] 
whose essence is both the generic-form and the particular. 1. The 
process-of-knowing is a fluctuation of the organs with reference to 
these [objects]. And this [process] has not the character [akard) 
of being a process-of-knowing their generic-form only. How, if the 
object as a particular were not seen by the organ, could it be 
determined by the central-organ ? 2. But the essential-attribute' 

* The Belf-luminoiiB nature of cognition ie Siddhanta Moktarali (1898), pp. 181- 
eet forth with most subtle discrimina- 134. 
tion by Mr. A. Yenia in his note on the 
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is a collection, inherent in the different parts which cannot exist 
separately, [a collection] of the generic form [for example, the 
audibility] and of the particular [for example, the sounds and so 
forth], [a collection] which belongs to the sattva of the thinking- 
substance whose essence is brightness. The organ is [itself such] 
a substance. 3. The third form of these [organs] is the perso¬ 
nality-substance with the feeling-of-personality {asmitd) as its 
distinguishing-characteristic. Organs are particulars of this 
generic-form. 4. The fourth form is the aspects {guna) whose 
essence is determination^ (vyavasdya) and whose disposition is 
to brightness and to activity and to inertia. Of which [aspects] 
the organs together with the personality-substance are a mutation. 
5. The fifth form inseparably connected wirii the aspects is the 
purpoSiveness * of the Self.—Constraint is performed upon one 
after another of these five forms of the organs. As a result of 
the subjugation of the five forms of accomplishing the subjugation 
in each several one of them, there comes about for the yogin the 
subjugation of the organs. 

After the yogin has subjugated the elementshis means forsubjugatingtheorgans is 
described. 47. Frooess-of-knowing.. . subjugation. As a result of constraint 
upon these, the process-of-knowing and the essential attribute and the feeling* 
of-personality and the inherence and the purposiveness. The process-of-know* 
ing is an act-of-perception And this [process], for its description, 

requires the object-to-be-known. So he describes the object-to-be-known by 
saying ^whose essence is both the generic-form and the particular.:^ Having 
described the object-to-be-known, he describes the process-of-knowing in the 
words 4[with reference to these.The fluctuation is about the same as 
an extemal-sense-process (Cilocana), an act-of-mutating into the form of an 
object. In reply to those who say that the fluctuation of an organ has as its object 
only the generic-form he says <CA.nd this has not.^ It is a process-of-knowing 
because [something] is known. And the process-of-knowing has not* for 
its object the generic-form only. For the central-organ, which depends upon 
the external organs, acts upon the external [and not upon the generic-form]. 
Otherwise we should have to admit that there are, for example, no blind or dumb 
persons. So then if the organ were not to have a particular as its object, then 

* In accordance with Saihkhya-kSrakaxxiii * Compare ii. 23, p. 158* (Calc, ed.); also 
it is dear that this term denotes the Saihkbya-kirik& xv and SSihkhya-sGtra 

in so far as they function as i. 129. 

thinking-substance (buddhi). ^ Reading na samdnyamatmgocaram, 

36 [b.o.s» 17 ] 
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that particular would not be externally-sensed by that [oi^an]. How then could 
particulars be determined by the central-organ ? Therefore the perception of the 
organs has for its object both the generic-form and the particular. This then is 
the process-of-knowing which is the first form of the organs. 2. He describes the 
second form in the words ^But the essential-attribute.:^ For the personality- 
substance out of a portion of its own sattva generated the organs. Hence thal 
generic-form of the organs which belongs to all of them, and those particular 
features which are limited to some such object as colour,—both of these two kinds 
also have brightness as their essence. 8. By saying 4CThe third form of these 
[organs]^ he refers to the personality-substance as the cause of the organs. So 
wherever there are organs, there this [personality-substance j must be. Thus since 
it is common to all the organs, it is the generic-form of the organs. This is the 
meaning. 4. He speaks of «The fourth form:^ because the aspects (guna) have a 
double form, one whose essence is a determination, and another whose essence is 
to be the object of the determination. Of these [two forms], with reference to the 
fact that its essence is an object of determination [and] that it is an qbject of 
knowledge, the five fine elements and the elements and the products of the ele¬ 
ments form themselves; but with reference to the fact that its essence is a determi¬ 
nation and that it has the form of a process-of-knowing, the organs together with 
thepersonality-substance [form themselves]. This is the meaning. The rest is easy. 


48. As a result of this [there follows] speed [great as that] of 
the central-organ, action of the instruments of [knowledge] 
disjunct [firom the body], and the subjugation of the primary- 
cause. 

Speed of the mind means that the body acquires motion com¬ 
parable [to that] of the mind. Action of the instruments' of 
knowledge disjunct [from the body] is the acquisition by the 
discarnate organs of the fluctuation re<juired for the place and 
time and object desired. Subjugation of the primary cause is the 
mastery over all evolving causes and evolved effects. These three 
perfections are called Honey-Faced (madhupratika). And they 
are acquired as the result of the subjugation in five forms of 
instruments [of perception]. 

He describes the perfections which result from the subjugation, in five kinds, 
of the organs. 48. As a result of this .... and the subjugation. The fact that 
the organs are instruments [of perception] even for the discasnate is described 
as being the action of the instruments [of perception] disjunct [from the'body]. 

1 Compare ^S'lhkara on firahma-eutra ii. 1.31. 
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The plaoe is Kashmir or some other [plaee]. The time is the past or some 
other [time]. The object is subtile or other. As a result of the subjugation of 
the organ and of the inherence, [there follows] mastery of all evolTing^eanses 
and erolved-effects, a subjugation of the primary cause. These perfectioim are 
called Honey*Faced by those persons who are expert in the yoga system. An 
objector says * This may be true. By subjugation of the organs, the organs 
together with their objects may be mastered. But what is gained [by 
subjugation] of the primary cause and the other causes of these [organs] ? ’ In 
reply to this he says 4CAnd they.^ The instruments [of perception] are the 
organs. The five forms are [the five] processes^of-knowing [iii. 47]. [The 
result follows] from the subjugation of tibese. What he means to say is this: 
These perfections are not a result of a subjugation of organs in general but 
of the five forms [of the processes-ofiknowing]. And included in these [five] 
is the primary'cause and the rest. 

49. He who has only the ftiU discernment into the differenoe 
between the sattva and the Self is one who has authority 
over all states-of-existence and is one who knows all. 

He who is grounded in only the full discernment into the difference 
between the sattva and the Self and who .is in the higher con¬ 
sciousness ^ of being master in the higher clearness, and who has 
the sattva of his thinking-substance cleansed from the defilement 
of rajas and tamas is one who has authority over all states-of- 
existence. The aspects (guna) which are the essence of all things, 
which have both the determinations and the objects-of-determina- 
tions as their essence, present themselves as being the essenc# of 
the object-for-sight in its totality to their Owner, the Soul 
(ksetrajna). This is the meaning.—Being <one who knows alb 
refers to the [intuitive] knowledge, produced by discrimination 
and rising instantaneously [into consciousness^, of the aspects 
{guna) which are the essence of all, whether they he [hi. 14^ 
quiescent or uprisen or indeterminable. This is the meaning. It 
is this perfection that is termed [i. 36] the ‘undistressed,’ by 
attaining to which the yogin who knows aU, whose hindrances and 
bondages have d\yndled, takes his recreation as having mastery. 

These same constraints, which whether mediately or immediately lead to powers 
in the form of knowledge and of activity, are for the sake of the discernment 
into the difference between the sattva and the Self by way of the confidence 

> See also i. 15, pp. 41* and 42»; i. 35, p. 81*; i. 40, p, 84«-*; ii. 26, p. 164“ (Calc. ed.). 
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produced by graspinj;; the perfections in turn and binding them together. 
The supernormal powers subsidiary to this [discernment] are shown [in the 
sQtra]. 48. Sattva ... and. There is clearness in so far as the defilement 
by rajas and tamos has been washed away. As a result of this there is the 
higher consciousness of being master. It was inevitable that the sattva of'the 
mind-stuff should be overwhelmed by the rajas and tamos. But when the 
latter subside, it is this [saUva] that is to be mastered by the yogin its master. 
When it is mastered, the yogin who is grounded in only the full discernment 
of the difference between the sattva and the Self, is one who has authority over 
all states-of-existence. This same he explains by the words <Cessence of all 
things.^ ^oth the determination and the object-of-determination)^ mean both 
the inert (^a^a) and bright kind. In this way the power of action has been 
described. He describes the power of knowledge in the words 4Cone who 
knows all.^ With the intent to create passionlessness with regard even to 
this two-fold perfection he gives the technical name current among 5^hi8 
in the words 4!that is termed the * undistressed.One whose karmas, 
both hindrances [ii. 3J and bonds [i 24], have dwindled away. He is of 
that kind. _ 

50. As a result of passionlessness even with regard to these 
[perfections] there foUows, after the dwindling of the seeds 
of the defects, Isolation. 

When, after the dwindling of hindrances and of karma, [intuitive 
knowledge] comes to him thus, ‘ This presented-idea of discrimina¬ 
tion is an external-aspect of the sattva. And sattva is to be 
reckoned with those things that are to be escaped. The Self 
m(>reover is immutable, undefiled {^uddlid) [by the aspects], and 
other than the sattval —^when he is thus unaffected [by the 
aspects], those seeds of the hindrances which, like burned * seeds of 
rice, are incapable of generation, go together with the central-organ 
to their rest,—and when, these being resolved into the primary 
cause, the Self does not again have the experience of the three 
pains {tdpa), —then these aspects, in that they are manifested in 
the central-organ as being karma and hindrances and fruitions, 
have fulfilled their purpose, and invert-the-process-of-generation. 
Then there is the absolute absence of correlation of the Self with 

* Compare suksm’fkrta dagdha-bTja-kalpa dagdha-hlefa-htja ii. 4, 13, pp. 109* fiTiil 

ii. 2,10,11, pp. 107* and 120®*’; dagdha- 124’ and iii. 55, p. 273® (Calc. ed,). 

btjan&m qpraroha ii. 4, p. 110* ; dagdha^ • Compose carita-adhikara ii. 10, p. 120®; 
ITjahhava ii. 4, 26, pp. 110’, 165®, and ii. 24, p. 162®; ii. 27, p. 166*; iii. 55, 

iu. 50, p. 264* and iv. 28, p. 312®; 274*. 
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the aspects, [which is] Isolation. Then the Self is nought else 
than the Energy of Intellect (citi) grounded in itself. 

With the intent to show that constraint upon the discriminative discernment 
is the purpose of the Self, whereas other constraints result in what is a pseudo¬ 
purpose of the Self, he describes the result of discriminative discernment by 
means of the gain in the higher passionlessness. 60. As a result of passion- 
lessness even with regard to these ... Isolation. When after the dwindling 
of hindrances and karmas the yo^n has [intuitive] knowledge thus,—of what 
sort is this [knowledge] ? In reply he says This presented-idea of discrimi¬ 
nation is an external-aspect of the sattva.’^ The rest has been explained in 
various places and is accordingly easy. 

51. In case of invitations from those-in-high-places, these 
shopld arouse no attachment or pride, for imdesired con¬ 
sequences recur. 

Now there are four kinds of yogins,^ 1. Prathmna-kalpiha, 2. 
Madhuhhumika, 3. Prajndjyotis, 4. Atikrdntahhdvaniya. Of these 
[four], 1. The first is‘the observant-of-practice {ahhydsin) for whom 
light is just beginning. 2. The second has the truth-bearing 
insight [i. 48]. 3. The third is he who has subjugated the elements 
and the organs, and who has provided means for keeping all that 
has been cultivated [such as super-reflective states] and is yet to 
be cultivated [such as the undistressed perfection: see i. 36], and 
who has the means-of-atlainment and so forth for what has been 
done and is yet to be done. 4. But the fourth, who has passed 
beyond that which may be cultivated, has as his sole aim the 
resolving {pra,tisarggi>) of the mind-stufl’ [into its primary cause]. 
His is the seven-fold [ii.,27] insight advancing in stages to the 
highest [concentration].—The purity of the sattva in^ that 
Brahman among these [four] who has directly experienced the 
[second] Honeyed (madhumatl) Stage is observed by those-in- 
Iiigh-places, the gods. With their high-places they invite ^ him. 
‘ Sir, will you sit here ? Will you rest here ? This pleasure might 
prove attractive. This maiden might prove attractive. This 
elixir checks old age and death. This chariot passes through air. 
Yonder are the Wishing Trees ; the Stream-of-heaven (maTiddkinl) 
confers blessedness; the sages are perfected; the nymphs are 
1 Compare SBE. xxi, Eem, Saddharmapu^daiika, p. 387. * Invite, seek to attract. 
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incomparable and not prudish. Eyes and ears [will become] 
supernal; the body like diamond. In consequence of your peculiar 
virtues, Venerable Sir, all these things have been won by you. 
Have entrance to this high-place which is unfading and ageless 
and deathless and dear to the gods.’ Thus addressed let him 
ponder upon the defects of pleasure. * Baked upon the horrible 
coals of the round-of-rebirths, and writhing^ in the darkness 
of birth and of death, I have hardly found the lamp of yoga 
which makes an end to the obscurations of the hindrances. 
And of this [lamp] the lust-born gusts of sensual things are 
enemies. How then could it be that I who have seen its light 
could be led astray by these things of sense, a mere mirage, and 
make of myself fuel for that same fire of the round-of-rebirths 
as it flares up again ? Fare ye well 1 Sensual things [deceitful] 
as dreams and to be craved by vile folk!’ His purpose thus 
determined, let him cultivate concentration. Giving up attach¬ 
ment [for things of sense] let him not even take pride in thinking 
it is he that is thus urgently desired even by gods. Stich a one, 
if in his pride he deem himself secure, will not feel as if he were 
one whom Death had gripped ^ by the hair. And so Heedlessness, 
on the lookout for his weak points and failures, and always 
carefully to be watched, will have found an opening and will arouse 
the hindrances. As a result of this undesired consequences recur. 
So then he who in this way does not become attached or take 
pride will attain permanently the purpose which he has cultivated 
within, and wiU find himself face to face with the purpose which 
he has yet to cultivate. 

Now obstructioiis to the yogin who has started to acquire Isolation are possible. 
8o he gives instruction as to the cause which leads to their dispulsion [in the 
sQtra]. 6L Those-in-high-places . . . undesired consequences recur. 
Those-in-high-places are those who, like the Great Indra, have high-places 
[in the Heaven-world]. The invitation is from them. No attachment to it 
or pride in it should be allowed to enter the mind, because <unde8ired conse¬ 
quences recur.> In order to select [from among the four classes] that 
yogin only whom the gods invite with offers of high-places, he mentions all 
possible kinds of yogins by saying ^our kinds of yogins.:^ From among these 
[four] he describes the essential-attribute of the J^athamorJcdlpika by 8 a 3 ring 

* Writhing, or -wandering. 

® Compare the stanza qjaramaravat prajnah, &c., Hitopade 9 a, Introd., verse 3. 
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these [four], 1. ... the ohsenrant-of-practice.^ One for whom light is 
just beginning, but is not yet mastered, one whose [intuitivej'knowledge has such 
an object as the mind-stuff of another. 2. He describes the second by saying 
^truth-bearing insight.:^ In whose case this has been said [i. 48] “ In this 
[concentrated mind-stuff J the insight is truth-bearing.** For he is one whose wish 
is to subjugate the elements and the organs. 8. He describes the third class 
by saying 4Che who has subjugated the elements and the organs.^ For by him 
the elements and the rest and the organs have been subjugated by constraint upon 
coarse elements and by constraint upon the process-of-knowing and the other [four 
constraints mentioned in iii. 47]. * This same yogin is further described in the 
words <(all that.^ He is one who has provided means for keeping all that has 
been cultivated, [that is] acquired, such as [intuitive] knowledge and so on of 
another’s mind-stuff and so on, as a result of the subjugation of the elements 
and the organs. Consequently hV^ does not lapse from them. One who has un- 
perfected means-of-attaiiiment for what is yet to be cultivated, [that is] acquired, 
such as the undistressed [perfection], extending as far as to the higher passion- 
lessness. For human, effort, only.,when it operates upon the instrument-of- 
acquisition, leads to the acquisition of the end. 4. He describes the fourth 
[kind of yogin] in the words ^the fourth.^ For this Exalted [yogin], released 
yet alive in the body, whose present body is his last, has as his sole aim the 
resolving of the’ mind-stuff [into its primary cause]. So from among all these 
yogins he determines that one to whom the invitation is directed by saying 
«among these [four], the [second] Honeyed Stage.:^ As to the one in the 
FmtMmarJcalpiha stage, there is not even a possibility of his receiving this [in¬ 
vitation] from the Great Indra and the other [gods]. The third also cannot be 
invited by them, since by mastery over the elements and the organs he has 
[already] obtained this [invitation]. And as to the fourth, because he has attained 
to the higher passionlessness, the possibility of an attachment is far-removed. 
Thus all that remains is the second, the truth-bearing insight. Thus, by elimi¬ 
nation, only the second, the [yogin]-of-truth-bearing-insight, [remains] as a proper 
recipient {viaaya) of this invitation.—4CPasses through air^ means roving through 
the air. ^Unfading:^ is imperishable. ^Unaging^ is always new. He describes 
the defect due to the arousal of pride in the words ^Such a one, if in his pride.^ 
One who in his pride counts himself secure will not feel the impermanence [of 
things] and will not reflect upon this. The other part is easy. 

•52. As a result of constraint upon moments and their 
sequence [there arises the intuitive] knowledge proceeding 
from discrimination. 

Just as the atom is the minimal limit of matter,^ so the moment is 

* Similply the moment (samajfa) in the an endless aucccssion of these moments. 

Jain system, equivalent to the kaana See Umasvati: Tattvarthadhigama- 
of the yoga, is a dravya. And time is sutra, iv. 15 and v. 38-89. 
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the minimal limit of time. Or, the time taken by an. atom in 

motion in order to leave one point ^lnd reach the next point is 

a moment. But the continuous flow of these [moments] is a 

sequence. Moments and the sequences of these [moments] cannot 

be combined into a [perceptually] real {vastu). Hours-of-eight-and- 

forty-minutes, days-of-thirty-such-hours and so on are combinations 

by a mental-process (Jbuddhi), Thus time, being of this nature, does 

not correspond to anything [perceptually] real, but is a structure 

by a mental-process and follows as a result of perceptions or of 

words. [Thus] to the ordinary thinking of the emergent mind it 

might appear as if it were [perceptually] real. But the moment 

does come within the [real] objects ^ and rests * upon the sequence. 

Furthermore the sequence has its essence in an uninterrupted 

succession of moments. This [sequence] is called time by experts 

in time. So the yogins use the term. For two moments cannot 

occur simultaneously. Because it is impossible that there be a 

sequence between two things that occur simultaneously. When 

a later moment succeeds an earlier without interruption, there is 

a sequence. Thus in the present there is a single moment and 

there are no earlier or later moments. Therefore there is no 

combination of them. But those moments which are past and future 

are to be explained as inherent in the mutations. Accordingly the 

whole world passes through a mutation in any single moment. So 

all those external-aspects of the world are relative to this present 

moment. By constraint upon moments and their sequence both 

are directly perceived. And as a result of this, the [intuitive] 

knowledge proceeding from discrimination comes about. 

-» 

It has been stated in one place and another that as a result of consiraint upon 
certain objects, knowledge of all follows. This [knowledge of all] is not^a know* 
ledge of everything whatsoever without remainder. But it only emphasizes what 

* A moment belongs to tbe real objects; * Yicaspatimipra says the opposite^—^The 

butthereisnotime outside the sequence form aralawM is wrong and popular, 

of moments. T|iub the theory of time See W. Eirfel, Beitrftge zur Gesch. d. 

is midway between that of the Bud- Nominalkomposition, Bonn, 1908, 

dhists and the Yai 9 efika school; and pp. 78-79. 
resembles the lain doctrine (Umasvati 
V. 39). 
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kind of knowledge it is, just^. as in the expression ^ Eaten with all the condi* 
ments.* For in this [^xpression] the sense is that [the meal] was eaten with 
as many kinds of condiments as were [served], but not all condiments whatsoever 
without remainder. J^or lall that, the^ word * all * has in some cases the sense 
of * without remainder,' in thd sentence foi; instance, 'The glutton has eaten 
all the food that was brought to him.' For^here it is understood as meaning 
'without remainder.' So now here he describes the constraint which leads 
to [intuitive] knowledge proceeding' from discrimination and characterized as 
being a knowledge of ^verythin^ withoiit* remainder. 62. Momenta . . . 
[intuitive] kndwledge. He^describes the meaning of the word ^momentS^’ 
by means of an dnalpgy and in the words ^ust as.^ When a clod of earth 
is being broken up, that bit of it wherein the gradations of sm^lness reach 
their minimal limit of smallness is the atom. So similarly the moment is 
the minimal limit of time. In other words it is a particle of time which 
has no prior and subsequent [within itself]. This same moment is illustrated 
in another way by the words ^Or, the time taken.;^ The meaning is tha^ 
[the atom] would traverse the distance measured by an atom.—^He now 
describes the meaning of the word ^sequence^ by saying 4Cthe flow ,df these 
[moments].^ l^^e word ^these)^ refers to the momenta And. the sequence 
which is of this kind is not [perceptually] real; but it is abstractly [real]. 
Because, when so combined, it cannot possibly be thought of as perceptually 
real in the clQse of things which do not occur simultaneously. This has 
been said in the words ^Moments and the sequences of these.^ Since 
a sequence consists of moments whirh do not arise simultaneously, and since 
a combination of moments is not [perceptually] real, therefore also a combina¬ 
tion of moments and of their sequences is not [perceptually] real. Ordinary 
persons who have neither [natural] excellence of the thinking-substance nor 
that resulting from disputation,* whose emergent way of thinking is every 
'^moment new, and who deem such time a [perceptual] reality, are in error, 
So then, is the moment [as contrasted with time perceptiially,] unreal ? I^Tot 
so, as he says in the words ^But the moment.^ ^Does come within the 
[perceptually] real» means that it is [perceptually] real. It is the basis 
{avalambaha) for the sequence. Jt is the basis for it. It is supported by 
the sequence only in terms of predicate relations. This is the^eaning. He 
gives the reason why the sequence should be the basis for^tlie moment by 
saying ^Furt^ermom the sequence.^ He gives the reason for the [|)erceptual] 
unreality of the sequence in the words ^For . .. not.:^ The word ^or (ca)^ 
expresses the ides of * reason. To him who might suppose that they occur 
simultan^usly since they belong to different classes he says ^impossible 
between two things.)^ Why is this impossible? To this he replies 4Can 
earlier.:^ He brings the discussion 'to a close in'the word 4:Thus.^ So then, 

'e f f - V ♦ * 

* Where one contends without reasons for contending. See Nyaya-satra i. 2. 3 ( = 44). 

37 [a,o.s. n] 
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are the earlier aad Iftter moments merely hare’s^ horns? Not so, as he says 
in the words ^ut.... which.^ The words ^inherent in^ mean inseparably 
connected with the '^neric lorm. 'Tie sums uj» tHe discussion by saying 
^ccordingly.:^^ Since it is the present only which hai| the capacity to :fol^ 
the purposes proper to itself. ^ ^ 

' - - t 


The particular 4Jhat is the.s^ject Qf this [intuitive knowledge 
f)rooeeding from discrimination] i» brought ^ forw^db, ; 

53. Ab a restdt of this thero arises the deeper^knowledge of 
two equiiiraleht things which cannot be distinctly qualified 
in species or characteristic-mark or point-of-spaoe. 

If two equivalent things resemble each other in point-of-space and 
,in characteristic-mark, it is the difference in species which makes 
[us] distinguish between them, for instance, ‘ This-is a cow ; that 
is a mare.’ If the place and the spepies be equivalent, it is the 
characteristic-mark that makes [us] distinguish between them, for 
instance,.‘ This cow has black eyes; that cow is lucky.*® Since 
two myrobolan-fruits resemble each othe^ in speciea an/i in charac¬ 
teristic-mark, it is the difference as to point-of-space that makes 
[us] distinguish between them, for instance, * This one is in front; 
this [other] is behind.* But when the myrobolan which was in front 
is put, while the attention of him who has the intuitive [knowledge] 
is elsewhere occupied, in the place of the one behind, then, if the 
places are equivalent so that one would think 1 That is the one in 
front; that 4s the one behind,’ a right classification (pravihhdgoi) 
is impossible. Since the right view of things (tattvorjfidna) must 
be free from doubt, it was said <Ab a result of this there arises the 
deeper-knowledge,> as a result [that is] of the [intuitive] know¬ 
ledge proceeding from discrimination. How is this ? The point- 
of-space coincident with the. myrobolan in front is distinct from 
the point-of-space coincident with the -myrobolan behind. And 
the two myrobolans are distinct pi that they pass through the 
incidents peculiar, to their own points-ofspace. But it is this 
passings through^t^e incident belonging to another point-of-sj^e 

^ ' \ See paiiikara on ii. 1. W.** , * 

^ TbS Raha^am eayslthat coiffe with white eyes are lucky. 
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that is the cause of the distinction;, between the two. This ex¬ 
ample illustrates'’ how supreme yog^n has the presented-idea 
ijpratyayd) of the difference bejiween two^atoms as a result of his 
direct experience of the point-of-spaCe coincidept with the atom 
in front, which atom is ecjuivale^t [to the other] in . species and,, 
characteristic-mark a^d, point-of-space.^ Thq reason foij^ thls is 
that the [only] distinction is between ^he coincidents [with the 
points-of-spaoe]; inasmuch as' it is impQssible«« 4^hat an 
which is behind can have the point-of-space of the one [in 
front], the passing «f the atom behind through its own point-of- 
space is different [from the front atom’s passing through its p^int- 
of-space]. Others IVdi^'esihas], however, describe [the sama 
matter thus]: “ Thesis part iculais {vigesa)^ which are ultimates, 
produce the idea of 'the difference.” Even in this [opinio^i of 
theirs] the difference as to the point-of-space and as to the 
characteristic-mark and the difference as to limitation-in-extent 
and as to the intervening-space and as to species [might be .a 
sufficient] cause of distinction. But it is the difference as to the 
incident that is accessible to the thinking-substance of the yogin 
only. Therefore it has been said,^ “ Since there is no difference 
as to limitation-in-extent or by reason of intervening-space or of 
species there is no distinction in the [primary] root [of things].” 
So says Varshaganya.* 

Although the knowledge proceeding from discrimination is to be deisfihfbed 
later as having for its objects all things without remainder, still, ^oe this 
knowledge is exceedingly subtile, the particular thfitt is the object of it-is«first 
of all brought forward [in the words of the sQtraj. (S3. Species . 1 ^. deeper- 
knowledge. To ordinary persons a distinction in the species [inteUigibilis] 
is the means-of-knowing the difference between thinga [But when] the species 
[inteUigibilis], the common-nature-of-the-cow, is equivalent, [and when] the 
place, in front or elsewhere, is equivalent, the differentia {param) is the distinc¬ 
tion in ^e characteristic-marks of the black-eyed and of the lucky [cows]. 

^ Vijnssabhiksu interprets the pas^ge as [fbr there is no differentiating attribute 

referring to the teaching of the Vlige- over and above the differences in liru- 

fikas. lie asserts that there is soihe? tation or simihus> differences. The 

thing such as limitation-in-extent which context alone «san det^rm^ie Which 

distinguishes permanent substances; interpretation is right. , 

but that there is no such entity as, . ’ See ^mkhya Tattva SSuiatidi^xlvit fon 
a vi^a the property of the substances. another quotation from Var8haga9ya* 
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In the case of two xnyrobolans, the ooinmon-nature>of-the*niyrobolan, the species 
[intelligibilis] is equivalent; the characteristic>niark, such as roundness, is 
equivalent. But the differenos in point-of-space is the differentia. When, 
however, one wishes to tesit the yogin’s knowledge, and, while the yegin 
who has the [intuitive].knowledge has his attention occupied elsewhere, puts 
the myrobolan which was in front behind, and removes or hides the one that 
was behund, then—inasmuch as the places are equivalent so that one would 
think, ' That [myrobolan] is the one in front, and that is the one behind ’— 
a right classification is impdssible for an ordinary person, [however] wise, 
who is conversant with the three sources-of-valid-ideas [only]. Whereas the 
right’VieW'of-things must be free from dqpbt. And in' the case of the yogin 
who has [intuitive] knowledge proceeding from .discrimination there cannot 
be the possibility of doubt. So the author of the sQtra says <As a result of 
j^is {here arises the deeper’knowledge.> [The Comment^ expl^s the words <As 
a result of this> by the words ^Cas a result [that is] of the [intuitive] knowledge 
proceeding from discrimination.)^ A question is asked ^How can [intuitive] 
knowledge proceeding from constraint upon moments and upon their sequences 
discriminate one myrobolan from another having an equivalent species and 
characteristie*mark and point-of-space?’ This he asks by the words ^How 
is,, this The reply is given in the words 4CThe point-of-space coinoident 
with the myrobolan in front.)^ The point-of-space which characterizes the 
myrobolan in front is limited to one moment of the myrobolan in front. 'Or 
we may say that there is an incessant mutation {of the point-of-space as com- 
pare<^ with it [the moment]. And this is distinct from the incessant mutation 
of the myrobolan which is behind, distinct, that is, ^from the point-of-space 
coincident, with the m 3 rrobolan behind.)^ Very well then, let there be a 
distinction as te points-of-space. How does this bear upon the distinction 
between the myrobolans themselves? The answer is in the words ^And 
the myrobolans are distinct in that they pass through the incidents peculiar 
to their own points-of-space.^ The coincidence with its own point-of-space is 
that digit of time belonging to the myrobolan which, with respect ^o its own 
point-of-space, is characterized by a kind of mutation in terms of nearness or 
furthemess. That is its incident peculiar to its point-of-space. Its ^passing 
through:^ is either its getting [to a point-bf-spacej or it is knowledge. The two 
myrobolans are different in so far as there is this [posing through]. When the 
two myrobolans had a moment of the mutation in tetms of nearness and further¬ 
ness, in so far as the two points-of-space are in front or behind, then [the yogin] 
performing-constraint [samyamin) experiences the panrticularity of the incident 
of the mutation belonging to the two, in terms of nearness and furtherness 
with reference to-^ another point-of-space. And he admits that they are quite 
different. Although at present [one of the myrobolans has such] a mutation 
that it is in the point-of-E^ace of this [myrobo^ian], [still] up to the present' it had 
the mutation with reference to a different point-of-space. So it is the moment 
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of the mutation of this point-of-space which distinguishes it [from the other 
point-of^space]. And this moment it is which is directly perceived by constraint. 
So it was this that was said ^But it is this passing through the moments 
belonging to another point'of'space that is the cauM of the distinction between 
the two.}^ With the help of this example and by dialogues ^ between laymen 
and experts and others one comes to believe thai the distinction between even 
such kinds of atoms is accessible to the thinking^eubstance of the yogin, as he 
says ^This.^ ^Others [Vftifesikas], however, described [that is] set forth [this] 
description by saying <Cwhich.^ For the yai 9 esikas say that there are ultimate 
particulars functioning ip permanent substances. So they say. To explain. 
Yogins, [when they consider] liberated beings who are equivalent in respect of 
species and of point*of-i^ce and of time and who are also &ee from [particular] 
specifications, have a [deeper] knowledge of each person as he really is as 
different from other persons. Therefore, they say, there is some ultimate 
particular. And if so, this same [distinction] is one that serves to distin^ish 
permanent substances such as atoms. This he controverts in the words ^Even 
in this opinion of theirs.:^ Species and point*of*space and characteristic-mark 
have been illustrated. Limitation*in-exient is an arrangement-of-parts (sam* 
sthana). In which case [of limitation-of-extent J, after a thing whose arrangement 
of parts is flawless has been removed and after another thing whose combinatiqn 
of parts is defective has been put in its place, while the observer meanwhile is 
elsewhere occupied, then there is a presented idea of the difference in so far 
as there is a difference in the arrangement of parts of this [thing]. Or 
limitation-in-extent might be body. There is a distinction, between the 
persons-in-the-rounds-of-rebirths, whose souls {dtman) are bound to this or 
that [body], and between those whose souls are liberated [from the round-of- 
rebirth], based on the different relations with the elements of one kind or 
another. So in all cases the presented-idea of the difference is established on 
other grounds [than the existence of ultimate particulars]. [Consequently] 
there is no [need of an] assumption^ of ultimate particulars.—Intervening- 
space’ (tnfavadhi) makes a difference between things, as in the case of the 
Lands!'’ of Ku 9 a and of Puskara, which are as such two points-of-space. 
Because differences in species and in point-of-space and in other respects are 
accessible by the ordinary thinking-substance, therefore it was said 4CBut the 
difference as to the incident is accessible to the yogin only.^ The word 
^evo^ limits the words ^difference as to the incident,^ but not the words 
Accessible to the thinking-substance of the yogin.^ It follows then that the 
distinction between liberated souls with respect to their relations with their 


* See ^loka-Ylrttika, p. 412 (Chaukambha dtma&nd sa ca samsthana vigefah 
S. Set.), for samvadapravrtti. and 90* (Calc. ed.). 

’ The Vaigesika doctrine is^also rejected in * See also Yacaspati, p. 271”. 
i 43 in the phrases anu-pmcaya~vi^esa- * See iii. 26, p. 238® (Calc. ed.). 
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bodies that have been ^ is also accessible to the yogin. But in the case of one 
who has not got the above*mentioned grounds for distinction, there is no 
division in the primary>cause. So the Master has thought. For this reason 
it was said [ii. 22] “ Though it has ceased [to be seen] in the case of one whose 
purpose is fulfilled, it has not ceased to be, since it is common to others beside 
him.” This is expressed in the words <Climitation*in-extent and intervening* 
space.^ This statement is to be understood as partial and is to be extended 
to the different causes of difference already described [species, place, time, and 
so on]. The meaning is that in the primary-cause which is the root of the 
world there is no distinction, [that is] no difference. 


54. The [intuitive] knowledge proceeding from discrimina¬ 
tion is a deliverer, has all things as its object, and has all 
times for its object and is [an inclusive whole] without 
sequence. 

The word <deliverer ® (tdraka)> means that it arises out of its own 
vivid light without further suggestion. For it has all things for 
its object. This means that there is nothing that is not its object. 
It has all times for its object. This means that it has intuitive 
knowledge at all times of one whole (sarvcm), past and future and 
present, with [the sum of] its states.“ <[An inclusive whole] 
without sequence> means that it grasps one whole, striking upon 
[the thinking-substance] at one moment, with all its times. Such 
in its complete form is the [intuitive] knowledge proceeding from 
discrimination. Of this same the lamp of yoga is a part, beginning 
with the Honeyed * Stage until it reaches final perfection. 

Having thus shown a part of the object of [intuitive] knowledge proceeding 
from discrimination, he gives the distinguishing-characteristic of the [intuitive] 
knowledge itself which proceeds from discrimination. 64. Deliverer . . . 
[intuitive] knowledge. He points out [intuitive] knowledge proceeding from 
discrimination as the object of the statement; the rest is the characteristic- 
mark. It is called ^the deliverer}^ because it delivers from the ocean of the 
round-of-rebirths. Ho distinguishes this from the Vividness which was pre¬ 
viously [iii. 88] mentioned by saying 4Chiw all times for its objeot.I^ ^With 
[the sum of] its states:^ means in all its subordinate particulars. Hence the 
[intuitive] knowledge proceeding from discrimination is complete. For there 
is nothing, in any place or in any way or in any time, which is not in its 

^ The force of the suffix earena is explained * Defined by Umasvati v. 43 as a group of 
in Pan. v. 3. 58. parit^ma. - 

s See iii. 33, p. 243". * iii. 51, p. 266* (Calc. ed.). 
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sphere. Why speak of {&8tam) of other kinds of knowledge? For even 
[concentration] conscious [of objects] is a part of this [completed intuitive 
knowledge]. So then there is nothing more complete than this as he says 
4COf this same the lamp of yoga is a part.^ The lamp of yoga is [concentration] 
conscious [of an object]. How does that begin and how end? The reply 
is ^the Honeyed.^ The truth-bearing insight [i. 48] is itself the hon^, 
because it gives a flavour, as has ‘ been said [CSomment on i. 47], “ Having risen 
to the undisturbed calm of insight.” Beginning with that which has this, with 
the Honeyed Stage, until it is finally perfected, [until] insight seven-fold in 
advancing stages [ii, 29] has reached the highest. Hence [intuitive] knowledge 
proceeding from discrimination becomes the Deliverer, since even a part of it, 
the lamp of yoga, is a deliverer. 

In either case, whether one has attained to [intuitive] knowledge 
proceeding from discrimination or has not attained to [intuitive] 
knowledge proceeding from discrimination, 

55. When the purity of the sattva and of the Self are equal 
[there is] Isolation. 

When the sattva of the thinking-substance is freed from the 
defilement of the rajas and tamos, and when it has no task other 
than with the presented-idea of the difference of [the sattval from 
the Self, and when the seeds of tlie hindrances within itself have 
been burned, then the sattva enters into a state of purity equal to 
that of the Self. When-this-is-so (tada), purity is the cessation of 
the experience which is falsely attributed to the Self. In this state 
[of purity] Isolation follows for one-who-has-supremacy ijgvard) or 
for one-who-has-not-supremacy, for one who partakes of the [intui¬ 
tive] knowledge proceeding from discrimination or for another. 
For if there be [intuitive] knowledge in the case of one whose 
hindrances h^,ve become burned seed, there is no further need 
of any [supernormal power]. As being the means of purifying 
the sattva, both the supremacy (aigvarya) proceeding from con¬ 
centration and the [intuitive] knowledge have been introduced- 
into-the-discussion. But strictly speaking the [intuitive] know¬ 
ledge represses not-sight {adargana). When this is repressed 
there are no more hindrances. Because there are no more hin¬ 
drances there is no fruition of karma. In this state the aspects, 

* See above, p. 98* (Calc. ed.). 
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their task done, do not again submit themselves as objects-for- 
sight to the Self. That is the Selfs Isolation. Then the Self 
having its light within itself becomes undefiled and isolated. 

Of the Exposition of the Comment on the Patanjalan [Treatise], 
the Book on Supernormal Powers, the Third. 

Having thus described the [various] constraints together with their supernormal 
powers, all of which indirectly prepare the way for Isolation, with the intent to 
show that the [intuitive] knowledge of the difference between the sattva and the 
Self leads directly to Isolation, he here introduces the sQtra by the words 
^whether one has attained.!^ Whether [intuitive] knowledge proceeding from 
discrimination has been attained or not, nevertheless the insight into the differ¬ 
ence between the sattva and the Self always brings Isolation to pass. This is the 
meaning. 65. When the parity of the sattva and of the Self are equal [there 
is] Isolation. [The last word] iti is meant to indicate the end of the sUtras 
[of this Book].—1. The words «one-who-has-8upremacy» refer to one who has 
the powers of action and of [intuitive] knowledge by reason of the constraints 
previously described. 2. The words «or for one-who-haB-not-supremacy» refer to 
one who partakes of the [intuitive] knowledge proceeding from discrimination 
by reason of the constraint described [ii. 62] immediately before. 8. The words 
«or for another^ refer to one in whom this [intuitive] knowledge has not risen 
[into consciousness]. In these cases there is no need at all for supernormal 
powers. Therefore he says «For . . . no.» And if it should be objected that 
there is no need of supernormal powers in connexion with Isolation, and that 
therefore instruction in them is useless, the reply is «As being the means of 
purifying the sattva.:^ The instrumental case is used to indicate such a kind 
of a mark [Pan. ii. 8. 21].—For the attainment of Isolation the supernormal 
powers are not absolutely useless, but they are not directly causes. This is the 
meaning. But it is the [intuitive] knowledge proceeding from discrimination 
that is the topic-under-discussion. And that which is a cause indirectly [the 
powers] is only figuratively a cause, not a principal cause. Strictly speaking, 
however, insight alone is the principal cause; [and not the discrimination]. 
This is the meaning. By the words «[intuitive] knowledge» he means the 
Elevation. 

In this [Book] the indirect aids and the aids and the mutations have been 
treated at length, and the attainment of supernormal powers, and among these 
[powers] the [intuitive] knowledge proceeding from discrimination. 

Such is the stanza which summarizes the contents of [this] Book, 

Of the Explanation of the Comment on Patanjali’s [Treatise, which Explanation 
is entitled] the Clarification of the Entities, composed by the Venerable Vfioa- 
spatimi^ra, the Third Book, on Supernormal Powers, is finished. 
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BOOK FOURTH 


ISOLATION 

1. Perfections proceed from birth or from drugs or from 
spells or from self-castigation or from concentration. 

1. The power of having another body is the perfection by birth, 

2. [Perfection] by drugs is by an elixir-of-life ^ [got] in the mansions 

of the demons, and by the like. 3. By spells, such as the acquisi¬ 
tion of [the power of] passing through space and atomization [iii. 
46]. 4. [Perfection] by self-castigation is the perfection * of the 

will, the faculty of taking on any form at will {kamariipin) [or] of 
going anywhere at will, and so on. 6. Perfections proceeding from 
concentration have been explained. 

Thus, in the First and Second and Third Books, concentration and the means of 
this [concentration] and the supernormal powers [produced] by it have been 
especially discussed. And other [matter] incidental ^ or suggested-by-the-course> 
of'the-discussion has been discussed. Now Isolation as resulting &om this [con¬ 
centration] is to be expounded. And this Isolation cannot be expounded unless 
one have analysed the mind<stuff which is conducive to Isolation; and the world 
beyond; and the self which is to be in the world beyond and which is over and 
above the sum of mental-states {vijhana) and which is the enjoyer, by means of 
the mind-stuff which is its instrument, of the sounds and other [things] whose 
essence is pleasure, [pain,] and so on; and the higher limit of Elevation (pro- 
samkhjf&na). So all these things are to be expounded in this Book, as also other 
matter incidental or suggested-by-the-course-of-the-discussion. Of these, with the 
intent first to determine-the-nature-of mind-stuff which is conducive to Isolation, 
in the case of persons whose mind-stuff is perfected, he states the five-fold per¬ 
fections by the words [of the sQtra]. 1. FerfeotionB proceed ftom birth or 
from drugs or from spells or from self-castigation or from concentration. 
He explains [the sotra] by saying ^1. The power of having another body.^ 
When karma, conducive to the enjoyment of heaven and performed by one of 

^ Treated at length in the Rasayana'tantta, * Such as the agglomeration of atoms or 
the seventh of the eight subdivisiona the doctrine of momentaiineas. The 

of the Ajur-veda. distinctions between the fluctuations 

* Equivalent to kSinSvaadyitva, the eighth would be “ suggested by the coarse of 

giddhi, iiL 45, p. 259* (Calc. ed.}. the discuBsion.'' 
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the human species, obtains its fruition from some cause or other, then a mau, 
from the mere fact of being bom into 4 certain group of godc^ passes into another 
body, to the perfection which has atomization and other [supernormal powers]. 
2. He describes the perfection which proceeds from drugs. A human being 
when for some cause or other he reaches the mansions of the demons (osum), 
and when he makes use of elixirs-ofdife brought to him by the lovely damsels 
of the demons, attains to agelessness.and to deathlessness and to other perfec* 
tions. Or [this perfection may be had] by the use of an elixir*of*life in this 
very world. As for instance the sage Mandavya,* who dwelt on the Yindhyas 
and who made use of potionst 3. He describes the perfections by spells in the 
words ^by spells.:^ 4. He describes the perfection due to self-castigation in 
the words 4Cfrom self-castig^tion.^ He describes the perfection of the will in the 
words retaking on any form at will.^ Whatever he desires, atomization for in¬ 
stance, precisely that he attains on the spot. In case he wishes to hear or think of 
anything, that very thing he hears and thinks. The words 4Cand so on!^ include 
sight and the other senses. The peiiections proceeding from concentration have 
been described [iii. 16-19, 21-36, 39-42, 51] in the previous {adliastana) Book. 


As to these [perfections], with regard to those bodies and organs 
which enter into the mutation of another birth,— 

2. The mutation into another birth is the result of the filling- 
in of the evolving-cause. 

When the previous mutation has passed away, the rise of the 
subsequent mutation follows, since [this body and] these [organs] 
interpenetrate the new [arrangement] of parts. And the evolving- 
causes of the body and organs give aid to their own peculiar 
evolved-effects by filling-in in dependence upon such instrumental- 
causes ^ as merit. 

How in the case of those four perfections the means for which are the drugs and 
the other [three] means, the same body and organs must enter into the mutation 
of another birth. But this mutation does not follow from material-causes in 
general. For the same quantity of material-causes cannot belong to him 
when he attains to a supernal or to a not-supernal state-of-ezistence which is 


* See Markan^eya Pur. xvi. 27 and fihaga- 
vata Pur. iii. 5. 20. Compare MahuUh. 
1.107-8. He keeps himself alive after 
robbers, who have entered his hermit¬ 
age by mistake, have impaled him. He 
was famous for curses, which were so 
mighty as to blight even Yama. One 
man was cursed to die before sunrise. 


The wife of this person, however, 
refused to let the sun rise. Accordingly 
even Mandavya Muni was obliged to 
beat a retreat. 

* Compare Vacaspati on iii. 18, p. 280*., 
See also i. 44, p. 94^ and iv. 10, p. 288^ 
(Calc. ed.). 
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ei^er more or less [than the present state]. For certainly a material cause 
which is to bring forth something not different is not sufficient to produce 
an effect of a different kiitd altogether. And so with a view to exclude the 
possibility of any accidental [difference between cause and effect] he 8U|^lies 
the following words, ^As to these [perfections], with regard to those bodies and 
organs which enter into the mutation of another birth.^ And then recites the 
satra 2. The mutation into another birth is the result of the flUing-in of 
the evolving-oause. 

When the body and organs, which have entered into the mutation of a human 
birth, enter into a birth as god or animal, the mutation is the result of the 
filling-in of the evolving-cause. Now the evolving-cause of the body is earth 
and other [coarse] elements, and the evolving-cause of the organs is the 
personality-substance. The interpenetration into the parts of these is the filling* 
in. From this filling-in there results [this mutation],—as he says in the words 
^When the previous mutation.^ An objection might be made to the effect that 
if this aid is to follow from mere filling-in, why is it not eternally so ? To 
which the reply would be ^uch ... as merit.:^ So we have explained * how 
the same body can attain to the different stages of childhood and boyhood and 
young manhood and age and so on, or how a nyagrodha seed can become a 
nyagrodha tree, or how a particle of fir<> when placed on a pile of grass can 
envelop the region of the sky by the flaring forth of thousands of flamea 


3. The efficient cause gives no impulse to the evolving- 
causes; but [the mutation] follows when the barrier [to the 
evolving-causes] is cut, as happens with the peasant. 

For an efficient cause such as merit gives no impulse to the 
evolving-causes (prahrii), since a cause is not set into activity by 
an effect. In that case, how is this ? [The answer is,] but in 
that case there is a cutting of the barrier, as happens with the 
peasant. Just as a peasant wishing to overflow® one meadow- 
plot, whether it be on the level or below or still lower, by filling- 
in with water from another meadow-plot, does not remove the 
waters with his hand, but cuts [the rim-of-turf which is] theffiarrier 
(dvarand) of them. And after this is cut, the water itself overflows 
the other meadow-plot. So similarly merit cuts demerit, the barrier 
{pvaranci) of the evolving-causes; and after this is cut, the evolving- 

^ By stating that a mutation, from the removed, we have the explanation. 

mdhat down, follows whenever parti- * See Sir Walter Lawrence; The Vale of 
cles of the evolving-cause enter or are Eashmii*, p. S27. 
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causes themselves overflow each its own appropriate evolved-effect 
{vikdra). Or again, just as the same peasant, after the same [rim- 
of-turf] is cut, cannot force the watery or earthen essences to inter¬ 
penetrate the roots of the different kinds of grain. In that case, 
what [can he do] ? He removes from among them the pulse or 
maize or red rice or what not. And when they are thus removed, 
the essences interpenetrate of themselves the roots of the grain. 
Similarly merit is an efficient cause in the sense that it follows 
upon nothing more than the mere cessation of demerit, by reason 
of the absolute opposition between purity and impurity. But 
merit is not the cause which sets the evolving-causes into activity. 
Of this Nandi 9 vara and others may be cited as examples. And 
conversely demerit inhibits merit; and as a result of this there is 
a mutation of impurity. And of this Nahu^a' [the king who was 
changed into] a serpent, and others may be cited as examples. 

The statement was that this filling-in is by the evolving-causes. With regard to 
this a doubt arises. ' Is the filling-in by the evolving-causes natural or is it due 
to merit ? Which seems plausible [to the objector] ? It seems plausible that even 
when the evolving-causes are there, the filling-in is accidental ; and since we are 
traditionally taught that merit [and demerit] are causes, [the filling-in] is due to 
these causes.’ To this he replies [in the sUtra]. 3. The efficient cause gives no 
impulse to the evolving-causes; but [the mutation] follows when the 
barrier [to the evolving-causes] is cut, as happens with the peasant. 
True—^merit [and demerit] are efficient causes. But they are not impelling 
causes, since even these causes are the effects of the evolving-causes. And an 
effect does not impel a cause, forasmuch as this [effect], (in so far as its coming 
into existence is dependent upon this [cause]) is dependent on a cause, and 
[forasmuch as] the function of impelling belongs to what is independent. For 
surely when the potter is not there, the clay and the rod and wheel and the 
water and so on are not impelled by the jar which is to be produced or which has 
been produced. But they are impelled by a potter who is independent of them. 
Nor again can it even be supposed that it is the purpose of the Self that sets all 
in motion. But the l 9 vara [sets all in motion] as being the final-end of this 
[purpose of the Self]. For the purpose of the Self is described as setting all in 
motion only as being the final end (uddega). While this purpose of the Self is 

1 By virtue of knowledge and aaceticiam a serpent (BhSg. Pur. vi. 13.16 ; iz. 17. 
and the power of yoga, Nahu^a was 1; and ix. 18. 1). Compare in this 

equal to the task of ruling the Three book, ii. 12, p. 122* (Calc, ed.).' 

Heavena But he became blinded by * In the sense of being the object of desire, 
pride and was degraded to the state of See Nyaya-Koya under Uddegatvam, *1. 
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yet to be, it is right that the unphenomenalized matter should be the cause of 
the stability [of matter]. But it does not follow from this that merit [and 
demmt] am not efficient causes at all. Since it is quite consistent that they, 
like the peasant, should only remove obstructions. And in the case of the 
Ifrara we must understand that his functional activity is limited to the removal 
of obstructions with a view to securing a basis for merit. All this, stated by the 
Comment, is clear upon a mere reading. 

But [if it be asked], while the yogin creates many bodies for 
himself, do these [bodies] then have a ^ngle central-or^an, or 
have they several central-organs ? The answer is, ' 

4. Created mind-stiiffs may result from the sense-of-per- 
sonality' and from this alone. 

Assuming nothing more than the sense-of-personality as the cause 
of mind-stuff, [the yogin] makes created mind-stuffs^ As a result 
of this, [the bodies] have [separate] mind-stuffs. 

Having disposed*of-the-subject of perfections as taking place by the filling*in of 
evolving-causes, he now raises the question as to the oneness or the man3mess 
of the mind-stuff resident in the various bodies produced by the perfections, by 
saying ^But [if it be asked], while.!^ ‘If this is so, there would be man y 
central-organs. And because the intention varies according to each mind-stuff 
of the [various] bodies, there would be no conformity to one intention and also 
there would be no readjustment [of memory], quite as in the case of distinct 
persons. Therefore [there is] only one mind-stuff, [which,] inasmuch as, like 
a lamp, it has a diffusive nature, pervades even many created bodies.’ To this 
view he replies,—4. Created mind-stuffs may result l^om the sense-of- 
personality and firom this alone. Each body so long as it lives is evidently 
inseparably connected with an individual mind-stuff, such a body, for instance, 
as that of Chaitra or of Maitra. And the same holds good in the case of bodies 
[created by the yogin]. So it is established that each of these [bodies] has a 
separate central-organ of its own. With this in mind he says Cfrom the sense- 
of-personality and from this alone.> 

5. While there is a variety of actions, the mind-stuff which 
impels the many is one. 

How can many mind-stuffs have their action provided with a 
purpose by a single mind-stuff? [The answer is], the yogin makes 
a single mind-stuff which impels all the mind-stuffs. From this 
[mind-stuff] the variety of actions is obtained. 

^ Compare Saihkhya-sutra vi. 64. 
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As to the contention that, if there be many mind*BtuS8, there cannot he con¬ 
formity to one intention [of this yogin who has many bodies], nor can there be 
a readjustment of memory, the reply is in the next sntra. 6. While there is 
a rariety of actions, the mind-stuff which impels the many is one. This 
would be a weakness in the argument, if one mind-stuff which is to guide the 
central-organ resident in the various bodies were not to be created. But when 
such a [mind-stuff] is created, there is no weakness in the argument. And it 
should not be said that [the yo^n] having one [mind-stuff] needs no separate 
central-organ proper to each body; or that there is no need of the creation of 
a guide, because the yogin’s own mind-stuff is the guide. Since what is estab¬ 
lished by proofs is not rightly-subject to command ^ or to question. On this 
point there is a Pur&na passage^ “By virtue of his authoritative power the 
lyvara, though one, becomes many. Then being many he becomes one. And 
from him also proceed all these variations of the central-organ. The Yogl^vara 
makes the bodies one-fold or two-fold or three-fold or manifold and again un¬ 
makes them. With some he may partake of objects, with others he may practise 
fierce austerities. All these again he may draw in, as the sun draws in the 
multitude of rays.” With this same intention he says, <:many mind-stuffs.^ 


6. Of these [five perfections] that which proceeds from con¬ 
templation leaves no latent-deposit. 

The created® mind-stuff is of five kinds. For the perfections 
proceed from birth and from drugs and from spells and from self¬ 
castigation and from concentration. Of these five kinds only that 
mind-stuff which proceeds from contemplation leaves no latent- 
deposit. It alone has no latent-deposit which comes into action 
as a result of passion or similar [states]. It has accordingly no 
connexion with merit or evil, since the yogin’s hindrances have 
dwindled away. For the others, however, there is a latent-deposit 
•f karma. 

Kow of these five [iv. 1] perfected mind-stuffs which have arisen thus he selects 
that mind-stuff which is conducive to release. 6. Of these [five perfections] 
that which proceeds from contemplation leaves no latenl^deposit. Latent- 


* Compare the use of these words by Yacas- 

pati on i. 32, p. 73'’ (Calc, ed.'), p. 74* 
(Calc. ed.*). 

* With some omissionB this passage is found 

in the Vayu Pur. Ixvi 148 and 152-8 
[in the Calcutta edition ii. 5.189], See 
also Kurroa Pur. i. 4.54-5. The phrase 
tasm&c ca manaso bheda jSyanU is 


found in Vayu Pur. vi. 22. An this 
illustrates how various the readings 
of the Vayu are and how much need 
there is of a critical edition. 

* Compare i. 25, p. 62'; iv. 4, p.278'®; and 
the phrase huddhi-nirm&iyal^ iii. 52r 
p. 268* (Calc. ed.). 
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deposits are things that lie latent, suboonsciouEk>impressions of karma and 
subconscious'impressions of hindrances. That mind-stuff in which these [sub¬ 
conscious-impressions] are not, is said to have no latent-deposit. In other 
words it is conducive to the liberation. Since it does not act with reference 
to passion or similar [states], it is therefore not connected with merit or evil. 
But why is there no activity generated by passion or similar [states]? The 
reply is in the words ^since the yogin’s hindrances have dwindled away.S^ 
With the intent to show that the central-organ, which is produced in contempla¬ 
tion, and in which there is no latent-deposit, is distinct from the others, he says 
that the others have latent-deposits, in the words ^For the others, however.^ 


For— 

7. The yogin’s karma is neither-white-nor-black; [the karma] 
of others is of three kinds. 

Karma as a class is, as every one knows, quadripartite (catuspdt), 
black and white-and-black and white and neither-white-nor-black. 
Of these [four], 1. the* black is found in villains. 2. The white-and- 
black is attainable by outer means-of-attainment. The accumula¬ 
tion of the latent-deposit of karma in this [division] is by means 
of injury or of benefit to others. 3. The white belongs to those 
who castigate themselves and recite the sacred texts and practise 
contemplation. Because this kind of karma is confined to the 
central organ alone, it does not depend upon outer means and it 
does not grow as a result of injury to others. 4. The neither- 
white-nor-black ^ is found in the mendicant-saints {sannydsiri)y 
whose hindi'ances have dwindled away, and whose [actu^,l] bodies 
are their last. Of these four, the yogin alone has the not-wliite 
karma, since he has renounced {sannydsdt) the fruition [even of 
good], and has not-black, since he will have nought of it. But the 
three kinds just mentioned are found in other living beings. 

On this same point also he introduces by the word ^For^ a sUtra which gives 
the reason. 7. The yogin*B karma is neither-white-nor-blaok; [the karma] 
of others is of three kiuds. A division (pada) is a topic. [The karma as a 
class which is] contained in four divisions is in-four-divisions — 

2. Whatever karma is attainable by outer means-of-attainment always containB 
some injury to others. For even in an action in which rice-grains ’ or some- 

* See E. W. Hopkins: Great Epic of India (1901), p. 180. 

* Compare ^astra Dipika (Ben. ed., 1885), p. 3, first lines. 

39 [h.o.b. n] 
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thing similar are the means-of-attainment, one cannot say that there is no 
injury to others. Because one might possibly kill an ant while pounding [the 
grains]. And after all, by killing the seeds, one prevents the growth of stalks and 
so forth. On the other hand there is benefit in this action, in that the Brahmans 
and others receive their gifts. 8. The white belongs to those who castigate them¬ 
selves and recite sacred texts and practise contemplation,' to those who are not 
mendicant-saints. He gives the reason for the whiteness in the words ^Because 
this.:^ 4. The neither-white-nor-black is found in the mendicantnaaints. He refers 
to the mendicant-saints when he says 4Chave dwindled away.^ Because persons 
who have renounced all karma, do not come into activity with reference to any 
karma which can be attained by outer means-of-attainment. And accordingly 
they have no latent-deposit of black karma. And because they have altogether 
offered up to the Ifvara the fruition of the latent-deposit of karma, which is 
attainable by the following up of yoga, they have no latent-deposit of white 
karma. For that the fruit of which is indestructible, [that is. Isolation] is 
called white [karma]. The meaning is, one who has no fruit at all,'—^how 
can he have that, the fruit of which is indestructible ? Having thus described 
the four-fold kinds of karma, he determines which belongs to which by saying 
4COf these four. .. the not-white. ^ 


8. As a result of this there foUows the manifestation of those 
subconscious-impressions only which correspond to the 
fruition of their [karma]. 

<As a result of this> means of the three kinds of karma. The 
words <of those only which correspond to the fruition of their 
[karma]> means that those subconscious-impressions which cor¬ 
respond to the fruition of that karma which is comparate with 
them, dwell upon the fruition of karma. The manifestation of 
these only follows. For when karma of the gods is in fruition 
it is not the efficient cause for the manifestation of hellish or of 
brutish or of human subconscious-impressions. It does, however, 
make manifest those subconscious-impressions only which cori*e- 
spond to it. And the reasoning is the same with regard to 
hellish or brutish or human [subconscious-impressions]. 

Having discussed in detail the latent-deposit of karma, he tells what the outcome 
of the latent-deposit of the hindrances will be. 8. As a result of this there 
foUows the manifestation of those suboonsoious-impressions only which 
correspond to the fruition of their [karma]. [The subconscious-impressions] 

' Compare ii. 1 and notice that dhydna takes the place of tfvampranidhana. 

* If they have no white karma, how can they have the fruit of white karma ? 
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correspond to a particular fruition of karma, whether supernal or hellish birth 
or length-of-life or kind-of-ezperience,. which belongs to a particular class, whether 
it be the class of merit or the class of demerit. These same [subconscious- 
impressions] are described in the words Subconscious-impressions which ... 
dwell upon the fruition of karma.:^ They dwell* upon [or] imitate. For the 
subconscious-impressions which correspond to the fruition of supernal karma are 
generated by supernal enjoyments. Therefore subconscious-impressions corre¬ 
spond to their own fruition and are to be manifested by their own karma. This 
is the meaning of the Comment. 


9. There is an nnintemipted [causal] relation [of sub-con- 
scious-impressions], although remote in species and point-of- 
Bpace and moment-of-time, hy reason of the correspondence 
between memory and subliminal-impressions. 

Although a hundred species or a distance in points-of-space or a 
hundred mundane periods intervene, if there is a manifestation of 
the phenomenal [form] by the operation of the conditions-which- 
phenomenalize (vyanjaka) a given thing (sva), namely, that from 
which the fruition [which results in a birth] as cat rises [into 
consciousness],—and if again just that phenomenal [form] by the 
operation of the conditions-which-phenomenalize that given thing 
should arise [into consciousness],—it would in an instant be pheno- 
menalized, in association with the subconscious-impressions, sub- 
liminally existent, of the fruition, [which results in the birth as] 
cat, and which had been experienced in former time. Why is 
this ? Because, although those [subconscious-impressions] are re¬ 
mote, the karma [which produces] the same [result] becomes their 
manifester, [that is] efficient-cause; and so there is an uninterrupted 
[causal] relation. And wherefore is this ? The answer is <by reason 
of the correspondence between memory and subliminal-impressions.> 
Because subliminal-impressions are like experiences, and the latter 
correspond with the subconscious-impressions of karma, and 
because memory is like subconscious-impressions, [therefore] 
memory arises from subliminal-impressions, [although] species and 
points-of-space and moments-of-time intervene, and again, sub¬ 
liminal-impressions arise from memory. Thus it is that memory 

’ Compare ii. 7. 
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and subliminal-impressions are phenomenalized by virtue of the 
fact that the latent-deposit of karma assumes a fluctuation [of mind- 
stuff]. And consequently the uninterrupted-succession [of sub¬ 
conscious-impressions], although there be interventions, is proved 
from the fact that the relation of the determination to the 
determined is not cut through. 

An objector says, ‘ This may be true. But in the case of a man who immediately 
after his death passed into an existence as a cat, one would expect a manifesta¬ 
tion of human subconscious-impressions, in that these came immediately before. 
For it cannot be that one should not remember what was experienced on the day 
immediately preceding, but should remember what was experienced in the days 
before the intervention.’ In reply to this he says, 9. There is an uninterrupted- 
[oausalj relation [of subconscious-impressions], although remote in species 
and point-of-space and moment-of-time, by reason of the correspondence 
between memory and subliminal-impressions. Although the subconscious 
impression of the cat pass through intervening births and so on, still there 
is an uninterrupted-succession of this subconscious-impression with respect to 
its fruit. For in consequence of the karma the fruition of which was [birth as] 
a cat, that particular subconscious-impression which corresponds to its fruition 
would become manifest, and the memory of that subconscious-impression would 
be produced, as he says 4Cthe rise [into consciousness] of the fruition [which 
results in a birth] as cat.» The rise [into consciousness] means that from which 
something rises into consciousness, [thatis] thelatent-depositof karma. Thewords, 
<Cand if again just that phenomenal [form] by the operation of the conditions- 
which-pbenomenalize that given thing should rise [into consciousness]:^ would 
mean that it would be manifested [that is] it would be brought near to the beginning 
of its fruition. This is the meaning. <cSubliminally existent:^ means activities 
[of certain impressions]. ^In association with^: it would be phenomenalized 
after having seized. The meaning is that if it is to be phenomenalized, it would 
be phenonienalized only after having seized the subliminal-impressions which 
correspond to its own fruition. Having explained that the result is in imme¬ 
diate succession with respect to the cause, he now explains the same \vith 
respect to the effect [memory] in the words 4CAnd wherefore is this?... memory.:^ 
There is similarity since both [memory and impression] correspond. This same 
thing he says by the word ^like.^ It is objected *If the subliminal-impressions 
are of the nature of experience, then in that case, since experiences are tran¬ 
sitory, so also should the subliminal-impressions be transitory. How can 
they be capable of producing an experience capable of lasting a long time ? ’ 
In reply to this he says ^CAnd the latter correspond with the subconscious- 
impressions of karma.^ Just as the invisible-influence (aparva) [of the‘sacri¬ 
fice] is stable, although caused by momentary sacrifice {karma), so a subliminal- 
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impression is stable, although caused by momentary experience. {Similarity 
is based upon some kind of difference. Otherwise if there were an identity in 
essence, similarity would be impossible. The rest is easy. 


10. Furthermore these [subconsoious-impresBions] have no 
beginning [that we can set in time], since desire is per¬ 
manent. 

These subconscious-impressions, because of the permanence of 
desire, have no beginning. This well-known desire [ii. 9] for one's 
self, * May I not cease to be! May I be!' which is found in every 
one, is not self-caused. Why [not] ? [The answer is,] how could 
the fear of death, determined by the recollection of hatred and of 
pain, arise in an animal {jantu) just brought into life, in a condition 
wherein death has never been experienced ? Furthermore a self- 
caused thing does not need an efficient cause. It is for these 
reasons that this ‘mind-stuff, commingled with subconscious- 
impressions which have no beginning, by the efficient-cause lays 
hold of certain subconscious-impressions, and presents itself for the 
experience of the Self. Others have come to the conclusion that, 
like [the light of] a lamp which is contracted ^ [if in] a jar and 
diffused [if in] a palace, the mind-stuff has such a form [as corre¬ 
sponds to] the dimension of the body. And thus [they say] there 
is an intermediate state and there is ground for the round-of-re- 
births.—It is only this all-pervasive [mind-stuff’s] fluctuation which 
contracts and expands. So the Master says. This [mind-stuff] 
furthermore requires such efficient-causes as right-living. And this 
efficient-cause is of two kinds, that which is external and that which 
has to do with self. The external requires the body and other 
means, such as praises and almsgiving and salutations. That which 
like belief, for instance, has to do with self is subject to the mind- 
stuff only. And in this sense it has been said “ As for friendliness 
and such [exalted states-of-mind], they are the diversions of con¬ 
templative [yogins]; they are in their essence unaided by outer 
means; they bring right-living to perfection.” Of these two, [the 
inner and the outer means], that of the central-organ is the stronger. 

* Compare Samkhya Pravacana Bhaaya (Garbe), i. 68 (HOS. 34’*), v. 69 (132**), v. 91 (133’). 
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How is this? [The answer is, that intuitive] knowledge and 
passionlessness are unsurpassed by any other [force]. Who by 
bodily action and without the force of mind-stuff could empty ^ the 
Handaka Forest [of people], or like Agastya* drink up the sea? 

An objector says, 'This may be true. But subconscious-impressions sub- 
liminally-impressed in the previous or in a preceding birth might become 
phenomenalized, provided there be any source-of-valid-ideas [to prove] the 
existence of a previous or a preceding birth. But this is just what there is not. 
And it should not be said that the mere experience of joy or of grief in an animal 
just bom is the source-of-the-valid-idea [to prove the existence of the previous 
birth]. For this may be explained by saying that it is self-caused like the 
contraction and expansion of the lotus.* In reply to this he says 10. Further¬ 
more these [suboonscious^impressions] have no beginning [that we can 
set in time], since desire is permanent. The beginninglessness of these sub- 
conscious-impressions furthermore, not their mere uninterrupted [causal] relation 
is meant by the word 4;Furthermore.^ This is because desire is permanent, 
since desire for one’s self never loses its permanent character, for the reason that 
subconscious-impressions have no [assignable] beginning. And if it be objected 
that the permanent character of desire is unproven, inasmuch as it could be 
explained as being self-caused, the reply is ^This well-known desire.:^ 
A heterodox person asks ^Why [not]?^ The answer is ^n animal just 
brought into life^ and therefore in a condition wherein death has not been 
experienced in this birth. In other words, he is one who has not experienced the 
condition which is death. How can there be in the child, fallen forward from its 
mother’s lap and trembling in consequence, a fear of death due to the memory of 
pain associated with aversion, as is inferred from the peculiar quivering of the 
child as it clasps very tightly in its hand the thread * marked with the disk and 
other auspicious objects, which hang around its mother’s neck ? And if again it 
is urged that this is self-caused, the reply is ^Furthermore not.^ Furthermore 
a self-caused thing does not need [that is] take an efficient cause in order that it 
itself should come into existence. What he means to say is this. The tremor 
that is seen in the little child is grounded in fear. Because it is a tremor of 
a particular kind just like our own. And the fear of the child is based on 
the memory of pain and aversion because it is a fear like any one of our own 
fears. And so the fear which is characterized by an expectancy of something 
disagreeable to come does not arise from the mere memory of pain. But having 
inferred that the thing of which he is afraid is the cause of something disagreeable, 

* U(anas by his curse burned the land to Bel. and Ethics, vol. i, p. 180**). 

ashes and covered it with a shower of ’ Compare Bana: KSdamlnn, p. 152** (ed. 

dust (RamSya^a vii. 81. 8-10). M. R. Kale) and p. 93*® (ed. f^eterson, 

* See MahaBh. hi. 105 (Bomb.) and Jacobi’s BSS.). 

article on Agastya (Hastings: Cycl. of 
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[the child] now also is afraid of something disagreeable. So as a result of the 
memory of that kind of pain accompanied by aversion for that kind of cause of 
fear which has been previously experienced,—^when that kind of cause of fear is 
now experienced,—he [the child] inferring that it would cause pain is afraid of it. 
And the child has not come to the conclusion at any other time in this birth 
that falling is the cause of pain. And he has not experienced that kind of pain. 
So that the only alternative that remains is an experience relating to previous 
births. All this can be logically formulated thus. The memory belonging to a 
child just bom is based on a previous experience. Because it is a memory. Just 
like our own. Nor can it be said that the expansion and contraction of the 
lotus is self-caused. For what is self-caused cannot stand in need of another 
cause. Because if this were so, even the heat of fire would require another cause. 
Therefore what leads to the expansion of the lotus is merely an accidental cause, 
such as, for instance, contact with the rays of the early sun. And the cause of its 
closing is the subliminal-impression^ which leads^it to recover its original 
position. Similarly from laughter and other [physical acts] we must infer joy 
[and grief] in some previous life to be the causes [of the acts of the child]. 
So now let the topic rest. He brings the discussion to a close by saying ^It is 
for these reasons.^—By the words ^e£5cient caused he means that karma has 
reached the time for its fruition. ^Laying hold ofi^ means manifestation. Inci¬ 
dentally, with the intent to do away with the diversity of opinions concerning 
the dimensions of the mind-stuff, he first of all describes the diversity in the 
words, «a water-jar ... a palace.» [The Sflmkhya view.] ‘ Since we see works 
performed only when [the mind-stuff] functions within the limits of the body,^ 
there is no means-of-proving that mind-stuff exists outside the body. Nor is it of 
the dimension ’ of an atom. For then it would follow that at the time of eating 
and [handling] a long corn-cake,* the five-fold sensation by the organs simulta¬ 
neously could not be produced. And there is no means-of-proof for the assumption 
of a sequence ” [of sensations when] not actually in experience. Furthermore 
one atomic central-organ cannot simultaneously * come in contact with organs 
located in several regions [of the body]. The only remaining alternative 
[for the Samkhya] is that the mind-stuff is of the dimension of the body. 
And in the body of an ant or of an elephant [as the case may be] it is liable 
to expansion or contraction, like a lamp placed in a [small] water-jar or in 


* The word aanuikara is defined in Tarka- 
saihgraha, § 75. 

' The Saihkhya school holds the theory of 
madhyama-parimdna (Silt. v. 69). 

’ This is directed against the argument in 
NySya-sutra ilL 2. 62. 

This is a cake eaten at the Hindu New 
Y6ar and on birthdays and on the feast 
of Dewali. In the west it is made of 


com and ghee or oil with spices and 

salt and is called in Marathi kodahole. 

« • 

On the plains it is made of sugar and 
wheat with almonds, sugar, and bits of 
coco-nut in the middle and is boiled in 
ghee. In Hindi it is called karanji, 

’ Compare Nyaya-sutra iii. 2. 61. 

• See NySya-sutra iii. 2. 59. 
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a [large] palace.’ [So it is that] others have eome to the conclusion that 
the form [of the mind>stuff] is the dimension of the body itself; it is that of 
which the dimension [is the body]. The [S&mkhya] objector continues. ' If this 
[atomic theory] were true (emm), how can this [mind*stuff] come into^relation 
with the womb {hsetra) or the seed ? For surely without something>in-which*it> 
resides (apraya), this [mind<stuff] cannot from the dead body enter the blood and 
seed resident in the body of the mother and the father. Since [this mind-stuff] 
is dependent. For certainly when posts and such things do not move, their 
shadows do not move; nor when the canvas is not moving does the picture 
which rests upon (a^aya) it move. And further according to this theory 
the round-of-rebirth would be impossible.’ Therefore he says <CAnd thus [they 
say] there is an intermediate state and there is ground for the round-of* 
rebirths.^ The words <CAnd thus:^ mean when [the mind-stuff] is of the 
dimension of the body, there is, in order to get into another body, both the 
leaving of the first body and the getting into the other body, by means of 
a correlation, while on the way ^ {antard) with a migratory body.’ For of course 
by this [correlation] he would pass ’ into another body as the Purina passage * 
also says, Yama by force drew forth a man the size of a thumb.” This is what 
is meant by saying that there is an intermediate state and that consequently 
there would be ground for the round-of-rebirths.’ Not tolerating this opinion, 
he gives his own by saying 4Cthe fluctuation.^ It is only the all-pervasive 
mind-stuff’s fluctuation which contracts and expands. So the Master, the Self- 
born,” set forth. His point [in rejecting the other theory] is this. If the 
mind-stuff without something-in-which-it-resides cannot get into a body, how 
does it [in the first place] find this something-in-which-it-resides in the 
migratory” body? And if we imagine another body in this case, that would 
involve an infinite regress. Further, it is not possible that this migratory body 
be drawn forth from the body, since it is only when drawn forth that the 
mind-stuff can come into correlation with [the migratory body]. Therefore let 
there be ’ a subtile body from the moment of creation and up to the time of the 
great [mundane] dissolution. It would be limited in its function to the six- 
sheathed body, which would be the locus of the mind-stuffs. For so the mind- 
stuff could pass about in one body after another up to the Truth-world and 
down to AvtcL And one could explain the drawing forth of this subtile 
body from the six-sheathed body. For in this case there is [no difficulty as 
to an] intermediate state of this [subtile body], because this [subtile body] 
is always necessarily there. Moreover there is no m,eans-of-proof for the 
existence of this [subtile body] also, indeed it is not within the range of 

* Adverbially, according to PSnini ii. 3. 4. ” The Yarttika says that the Svajfambhu ia 

’ Compare ^adikara on Vedinta-Blltra iii. 1. Patanjali. 

1-6 and on iv. 2. 6-11. ® This ia of course the auk«ma-gai^ra.. Com- 

” See Sadikhya-sQtra v. 103. pare Saihkhya-sOtra v. 103. 

” Compare MBh. iii. 16763. ’’ So ^aiiikara on iii. 1.1. 
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ocular [demonstration}^ Nor can the round of rebirths be the means*of-inference 
for this [subtile body]. For [this round-of-rebirths] can be explained quite as 
well by the theory of the Master. While (tu) as for the Tradition (dSyama), it speaks 
of drawing out a man {purum). And a man is neither mind-stuff nor subtile body, 
but the Energy of Intellect which unites not with objects. And since a drawing 
out of this [Energy of Intellect] is impossible, we must understand [the 
quotation] as being merely metaphorical. And so [the explanation of the 
metaphor is] that the meaning of the drawing out is only the non-existence 
of a fluctuation, belonging to both the Intellect and to the mind-stuff, with 
reference to this [object] or that. As to what has been said in the Smtri or in 
the Itihasa or in Puranas with regard to [the mind-stuff] just after death getting 
into the body of a Preta and that through the agency of commemorative-feasts 
{saj^^Hairanay and so on [the mind-stuff] is liberated from this body— 
all this we accede to. But what we cannot tolerate is that mind-stuff should 
be migi-atory. And there is no Tradition to suppori your theory. For the 
messengers of Yama carry him bound with fetters only as having a body [in 
general]. But it is not said that there is a migratory body. Hence since 
mind is an effect of the personality-substance; and since the personality- 
substance like the sphere of the atmosphere pervades the three worlds, the 
central-organ is also all-pervasive.* An objector says, ‘If this be so, the 
fluctuation of this [mind-stuff] would also be [all-]pervasive, and there would 
be a universal omniscience.* The reply to this is ^only this .... fluctuation.:^ 
The objector replies, ‘ This may be true. But how has this fluctuation, which 
depends on mind-stuff only, its contraction and expansion from time to time ? * 
In reply to this l^e says ^This [mind-stuff] furthermore.:^ And this mind- 
stuff for its fluctuation requires some such [eflicient-cause] as right-living. 
He classifies [this eflicient-cause] by saying ^CAnd this efficient-cause.:& By 
the words ^uch . . . as:^ we are to understand energy and wealth and the like. 
By the words ^ike belief, for instance» we are to understand energy and 
mindfulness and such qualities [i. 20]. As to their being internal [means] he 
adduces the consensus of the Teachers by saying «And in this sense it has been 
said.:^ ^Diversion^ is functional activity. ^Perfection:^ means whiteness. 
«Of these two» means among the inner and the outer. «[Intuitive] knowledge 
and passionlessness^ mean the qualities engendered by them. By what quality 
of outer means-of-attainment are these [outer means] surpassed [or] over¬ 
whelmed? It is the qualities resulting from [intuitive] knowledge and 
passionlessness which overcome it, in that they remove it from the condition 

* See Vishxiu Pur. iii. 13. 29. a middle dimension {madhyama-pari- 

> The Mlmah^ holds the Stman is per- mana). The Yui^eraka (viii. 1. 2) and 

manent and omnipresent (91oka-Vart- the NySya conceive the atman to be 

tika^v. 18). The Sathkbya-sQtras (v. atomic. The Yoga teaches that mind- 

69-71) deny that the central-organ is stuff is all-persuasive ; its fluctuations, 

all-pirvasive; and assert that it is of hourever, expand and contract. 

40 [h.o.s. it] 
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of seed. This is the meaning. On this point he gives »'well-known illustration 
n the words ^the Dandaka Forest.^ 


11. Since [subconscious-impressions] are associated with 
cause and motive and mental-substrate (dgraya) and stimulus, 
if these cease to be, then those [subconscious-impressions] 
cease to be. 

1. As to cause. From right-living results pleasure; from wrong¬ 
living, pain ; from pleasure, passion ; from pain, aversion ; and from 
this, struggle. Quivering in central-organ or in vocal-organ or 
in body with this [struggle], he either helps or injures another. 
From this again result right-living and wrong-living, pleasure and 
pain, passion and aversion. Thus revolves ^ the six-spoked wheel * 
of the round-of-rebirths. And as it ceaselessly revolves, un- 
differentiated-consciousness {avidya), the root of all the hindrances, 
is its motive-power. Such is cause. 2. But motive is that [human 
purpose] with reference to which any condition (yasrjd) such as 
right-living becomes operative [in the present]. For it is not' the 
rise of anything new. 3. The central-organ, however, while its 
task is yet unfulfilled, is the mental-substrate of subconscious- 
impressions, For when the task of the central-organ is fulfilled, 
the subconscious-impressions, now without mentkl-substrate, are 
not able to persist. 4. When a thing confronted [with some 
object] phenomenalizes any subconscious-impression [in itself], then 
[that object] is the stimulus of that [subconscious-impression]. 
Thus all subconscious-impressions are associated with these causes 
and motives and mental-substrates and stimuli. If they cease 
to be, the subconscious-impressions cohering with them also 
cease to be. 

The question is raised, if these fluctuations of mind-stuff and the subconscious- 
impressions are without beginning, how can they be destroyed? For surely 
the Energy of Intellect ((Mi) which is -without beginning cannot be destroyed. 
In reply to this he says, 11. Since [siibconscioas-impressions] are aaao- 
oiated with cause and motive and mental-substrate (d^m^a) and stimulua, 

* Compare i. 5, p. 20’ (Calc. ed.). kath samsaracakram. Professor Jacobi 

’ A six-spoked -wheel occurs in the Rig- calls my attention to the passage in 

veda i. 164^’, and in the Divyavadana Samaraicca Kaha p. 338'’. 
p. 180” and 281”’ -we find jpaficapan^fl- • 
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if these cease tsf^^hei ^then those [subconscious-impressions] cease to be. 
Even a b^inningless thing evidently perishes, for instance, fact that a 
thing i6 yet to he [a/nH^atatm). [This is ptilg-abh&va.~\ So it is not [a proper] 
middle-tetm {s&dkcmt) because it is too wide. As to the Energy of Intellect, 
on tHe other hand, since there is no cause which could make it perish, it does 
not perish. But the reason for this is not that it has no beginning. And it has 
been stated in the sotra that there is a cause which brings about the destruction 
of subconscious-impressions, although they are from time without beg inning . 
Helping and injuring are partial expressions for the efficient-cause of right-living 
and wrong-living and so on. Under this expression the drinking of spirits and 
similar acts are also included. The motive-power (netri) is that which keeps 
[the wheel] moving (n&piM). He gives the reason for this in the words ^the 
root.^ Becoming operative is presentness; but it does not mean that right¬ 
living as such is made to grow. Of this very point the reason is given in the 
words «For it is not.» That thing to which one is confronted would be such 
as contact with a maiden. So the meaning of the sQtra is that where the more 
extensive is not, there the less extensive also is not. 

Since there is no production of that which is non-existent nor 
destruction of that which is existent, how will subconscious- 
impressions, by reason of their existence as things, cease to exist ? 

12. Fast and future as such exist; [therefore subconscious- 
impressions do not cease to be]. For the different time- 
forms belong to the external-aspects. 

The future is that the phenomenalization of which is yet to come. 

The past is that the [individual] phenomenalized [form] of which 

has been experienced. The present is that which has entered into 

its functional activity. And this three-fold thing is the object for 

the [intuitive] knowledge [of the yogin]. And if they did not exist 

as such, this [intuitive] knowledge, not having any object, would not 

emerge' [in the mind-stuff]. Therefore past and future as such 

exist. Moreover if the result of the karma, either that which is 

conducive to experience or that which is conducive to liberation, 

when it is yet to emerge, were without-any-describable-existence, 

then the actions of the wise, directed towards this [or] for the 

purpose of this, would have no ground. And a cause is capable of 

making an already existent result present, but not of producing * 

1 With Mapatsyata (rare: Whitney, § 941), p. 201. For the word upajana seeiL 19, 

compare niramasyata, above 279^ p. 150''; iv. 2 and 11, pp. 276'and 288^. 

• For the word upajanana compare iii. 11, For the verb see i. 83, p. 78* (Calc. ed.). 
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something [altogether] new. The eflBcient catwe when fully 
established gives aid to the particularized [form] of the effect, but 
it does not cause anything [quite] new to come into existence. A 
substance, moreover, consists of a number of external-aspects. 
And by variation of this [substance’s] time-forms the external- 
aspects are in successive states. The past or the future does not, 
like the present, exist as a material thing, in that it has been 
changed into a particularized phenomenal form. How then is it ? 
The future has its peculiar existence as a thing yet to be pheno- 
menalized. The past has its peculiar existence as having an 
[individual] phenomenalized [form] already experienced. The 
[individual] phenomenalized [form] of the thing itself belongs to 
the present time-form only. This cannot be for the past and the 
future time-forms. And while one time-form is present, the two 
[other] time-forms are of course inherent in the substance. Hence 
the three time-forms do not come into a state-of-existence after 
having-been-in-a-state-of-non-existence. 

With the intent to introduce the next eatra he raises a doubt by saying, 
^there is no.» The words 4Cof that which is non-existent^ have been intro¬ 
duced either incidentally or by way of illustration. 12. Fast and future as 
such exist; [therefore suboonscious-impressionB do not cease to be]. For 
the different time-forms belong to the external-aspects. There is no 
production of things non-existent, nor destruction of things existent. But 
emergence and remergence (udaya-vyay&vi) are nothing but a mutation of the 
different time-forms of external-aspects which are existent. This is the mean¬ 
ing of the satra. 4CExperienced^ is that by which one gets to the [individual] 
phenomenal [form]. The meaning is that at present its [individual] pheno¬ 
menal [form] is not. And so the external-aspect [is] existent in all three times, as 
he says <£And if.J^ For what is non-existent does not become an object of 
knowledge, because it is without-any-describable existence. For a mental act 
is nothing but a shining-forth of the object. And it cannot occur where there 
is no object. Whereas the mental-act of yogins has the three worlds for its 
object. The mental-act of such as we are also would not arise if there were 
no object. And this is [quite] consistent. Therefore the past and the future 
exist as connected-inseparably with their generic-forms. So the [intuitive] know¬ 
ledge of one who has experience of this kind is called the cause of the existence 
of the object. Because the future exists as something stateable, it a^ exists 
as an object, as he says in the words ^Moreover... conducive to experience. 
^The wise^ is the clever man. And as to any acts to be performed, when 
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one thing is the cause of another, it can bring its particular function into play 
only when the effect is [already] existing, for instance, the chapters of the 
Veda referring to the [cutting of] sacrificial^reeds {k&nd(Mva), For certainly 
these cuttings of reeds do not bring into existence what is not existing. But 
they cause modifications^ or they bring near a thing which is existing. 
Similarly the potter and the [efficient causes] lead to the present existence 
of a water>jar which already exists as he says ^an already existent.^ But if the 
past and future are to be supposed as being non-existent simply because they 
are not in the present, then, whew! Sir! the present also would be non¬ 
existent, because it is not in the past and future. But as to existence irrespective 
of its relation to time-form or to substance, it equally holds for all three, as he 
says <SiA. substance, moreover.:^ The words ^are in successive states^ mean 
belonging to each state one by one. The expression ^Cas a material things 
means in a substance which is a material thing. The termination -iaa is used 
for all case-endings. If the past and the- future are, only so far as they are past 
and future, then at the present they are not, because at this time they are not 
past or future, as he says ^And while one.:^ He brings the discussion to 
a close in the words ^state-of-existence after having-been-in-a-state-of-non- 
existence.}^ 


13. These [external-aspects with the three time-forms] are 
phenomenalized [individuals] or subtile [generic forms and] 
their essence is the aspects (guna). 

<These> are of course those external-aspects with the three time- 
forms : those which are [phenomenalized] are the present; those 
which are subtile are the past and the future, the six^ non-particulars. 
Since this whole world is nothing more than a particular colloca¬ 
tion of aspects {guTw), it has in the strict sense the aspects as its 
essence. And in this sense the Exposition ® of the System has said, 
“ The aspects from their utmost height 
Come not within the range of sight. 

But all within the range of sight 
A phantom seems and empty quite.” 


* For the compound praptimhardu see 

Pan. ii. 2. 32. 

« ii. 19, p. 147’ (Calc. ed.). 

* The quotation is attributed to Varfaganya 

by Vacaspatimifra in his Bhamatl on 
Vedanta-Butra ii. 1. 2. 3 in the fdlow- 


ing words etta eva yoga^dstraih vyutpd- 
dayitd-dha sma Bhagavdn Vdr^angalj, 
*'jrundnd'm(Nir^ayaMgaTa,iirstedition, 
p. 352). Compare Vijh&na Blukfu in 
his Yijhanam^ta (Benares ed. 1901), 

p. 101. 
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An objector says, 'This may be true. But this manifold amplification 
{praipanca) of the varied forms of the universe (vi^a), having as its essence 
the kinds of mutation which are the states of the substance and its external- 
aspects, cannot properly come out of one primary substance. For from a cause 
which has no diversity, diversities of effect cannot come to pass.* In reply 
to this he says 18. These [external-aspects with the three tune-forms] 
«re phenomenalised [individuals] or subtile [generic forms and] their 
essence is the aspects These external-aspects with the three time- 

forms, both the phenomenalised and the subtile, have the aspects as their 
essence. For they have no other cause than the three-fold aspects. But as 
to their diversity, it follows from the diversity attending upon the beginningless 
subconscious-impressions from hindrances produced by these [aspects {gunci)'\. 
In which sense it has been said in the V&yu ' Pur&na, “ Because the primary 
cause has manifold forms, there is a marvellous mutation.** Of the earth and 
the other phenomenalized [individuals], and of the eleven organs, which are 
present forms, there are past and future [forms], which are the six non- 
particularized [forms; and these] arise according to their capacity.—Making 
now a distinction between the permanent and the impermanent forms of the 
universe, he gives first its permanent form in the words ^this whole world.» 
^This^ [that is] the visible [world]. «A collocation^ means a mutation with 
a particular arrangement of parts. On this point there is a specific mention 
of the Shastitantra ^ text. It is like a phantom {maya), but not quite a phantom. 
^Empty quite^ means perishable. For just as a phantom in no time assumes 
different shapes, so those evolved-effects whose external-aspects become visible 
and invisible, change from moment to moment. Whereas primary-matter is 
permanent, and thus not homogeneous with a phantom, and is accordingly an 
ultimate reality. 


But if all things are aspects (guna), how is it that there is a 
single sound and a single organ [of sense] 1 

14. The that-ness of a thing is due to a singleness of muta¬ 
tion. 

When the aspects disposed to vividness and to activity and to 
inertia have as their essence processes-of-knowing, in so far as they 
are instruments [of perception], there is a single mutation, for 
instance, the organ-of-hearing. When their essence is objects-for- 


xlix. 182, Anauda^rama ed., p. 153, and 
liii. 20, AnandS^rama ed.,p. 175. See 
also Saihkhya Tattva Kaumudi xlii 
[Garbe*s translation, p. 86]. 


See Garbe: Mondschein der Sanikhya 
Wabrheit, p. Ill, note 3 ; and Garbe’s 
Translation of the Saihkhya Pravacana 
Bhasya, vi. 3, p. 147. 
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knowledge, in so far as they are sounds, there is a single mutation, 
a sound, an object of sense. The sounds and other [perceptible 
objects], belonging to the general class of limitation-in-extent,^ 
have a single mutation, an atom of earth, a part of a fine-substance 
{panmMrd). And these [atoms] have a single mutation, tHe earth, 
a cow, a tree, a mountain, for examples. By adding [to each of J 
the other [coarse] elements [8uccessively]»liguidity and heat and 
motivity and the making of a space, a generic-form, the beginning 
of a single evolved-effect, would be formed.—^They whb from the 
following point of view deny the existence of a thing as suclf’ by 
saying, * There is no intended-object dissociated from a mental act, 
but percepts are dissociated from intended-objects and imagined 
as in dreams and similar states,* and they who say ‘ a thing is only 
a readjustment of percepts, like the objects of a dream, and not 
a thing in the full sense of the word,’—these, when tho' thing is 
presented by its own authority as it is {tathd) [according as it is 
seen] to be there (idam), since they throw overboard the thin^g 
as such by an abstract (vikalpa) thinking without force of proof,— 
how in the very act of prattling it away can their own words be 
worthy of belief? 

It may be granted that the three-fold aspects {guna) have such a diversity of 
mutation. But whence comes a single mutation, so that one says 'This is 
earth’ or 'This is water’? By raising this objection, since there is a con¬ 
tradiction between the three essences and the singleness, he introduces the 
sQtra. 14. The that-ness of a thing is due to a singleness of mutation. 
We see a single mutation belonging to many, for instance, when a cow or 
a horse or a buffalo or an elephan^ is huddled together in a brackish * [land], 
each has a single mutation characterized by the common nature of salt And 
[similarly] a wick and oil and fire form a lamp. In the same way the aspects 
(guna), though many, have a single mutation. As a result of this, each of the 
fine elements (tanm&tra) and of the elements and of the products-of-the-elements 
has a that-ness, that is a singleness. [When their] essence is objects-for- 
knowledge, in so far as sattva is predominant, their essence is vividness. And 

* Compare iii. 44, p. 254® {Calc. ed.). have the brackish flavour attaching to 

® The Mo^iprabhi says rumasthale. And their bodies.’ Colonel Jacob adduces 
the Fatabjala Rahasyam says, ‘ If cows evidence to show that rumS is the 

and other animals are huddled together name of a particular salt-lake or mine 

in that brackish spot {rumSlavana~ (Second Handful of Popular Maxims, 

bhiitni), then all of them together will 2nd edition, 1909, p. 69). 
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being eubsidiary-products of the personality-substance they have a single 
mutation in the form of instruments [of perception], [for instance], the organ* 
of-hearing. In so far as the tomos of these same [aspects] is predominant, 
inasmuch as they are insensate {ja^a) and thus have objects-for-knowledge as 
their essence, there is a single mutation as being the fine element sound, 
an object of sense. By the words 4Ca sound:^ he indicates the fine element 
sound; by the words ^object of sensed he indicates that it is insensate. But 
the fine element cannot possibly be the object of the organ*of*hearing. The 
rest is easy.—He now ibises up a Destructionist who holds the 

Theory of Ideas {vijnanavddin), by saying There is no intended-object dis¬ 
sociated from a mental-act.’:^ ‘For if there be elements and products of 
elements distinct from mental-acts, then we might suppose a productive cause 
of them such as the primary cause. But in the strict sense they are not an 3 rthing 
different from ideas. How is it then that a primary cause is presupposed? 
An4 how is it that processes-of-knowing, the organs-of-sense, which are evolved- 
effects of the personality-substance, ai‘e presupposed ? To explain. Since an 
insensate intended-object cannot be vivid of itself, there is no intended-object 
dissociated from some mental-act [Association is] coexistence [that is] a rela¬ 
tion. The absence of this is dissociation. The prefix vi- is used in the sense of 
absence. The meaning is that there is nothing unrelated to some idea; [in other 
words] something which might properly be described as non-existing. On the 
other hand mental-acts do exist dissociated from intended-objects. For in so far 
as this mental-act is vivid in itself, it does not require an insensate intended- 
object in order to make a statement as to its own existence.’ So then the 
holder of the Theory of Ideas {vijnanavadin) has indicated two requisites, 1. the 
fact* that it is perceived {vedyatva), and 2. the fact that it is apperceived 
along with something else {saJiopalamhha). ‘These two points can fui'ther 
be brought out in a syllogism thus. Whatever is perceived by whatever 
process-of-perception, that [intended-object] is not distinct from that [process- 
of-perception]. Just as the soul in the case of knowledge. And the elements 
and the products-of-the-elements are perceived. So this apperception [of 
elements] is pervaded by the contrary proposition, [that is, it refutes the 
absence of distinction between the process and the object]. So the fact-that- 
it-is-perceived, which is less-extensive as compared with what-is-the-opposite 
of the distinction which-we-wish-to-deny, [as soon as this fact] is known, posits 
the absence-of-distinction, which is more extensive with regard to itself [the 
perception]. And when we see this, [the fact that they are seen as different], 
which is just the contrary of this, is denied. Accordingly, when any thing 
is invariably seen with another thing, then the one is not different from the 
other, just as the second moon which is always perceived with the [actual] 
moon. And it is the case that the object is always invariably perceived with 

* Similar discuasion by ^oihkara on ii. 2. 28. See also Sarva-darfana-aaibgraha (Auand. 
ed.), pp. 9-10 and 13. 
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the thought. Thus this perception contradicts the more extensive [term]; the 
invariable relation contradicts the variable relation which is more extensive 
than the distinction, which we must deny. Bemoving thus the variable relation, 
it rejects the distinction, which is less extensive than this [relation].^ Let this 
be assumed. And if the intended*object is not different from the thought, 
then how is it that they seem to be different ?* In reply to this [the VijMnav&din] 
says ‘ 4Cimagined.^ As the Destructionists^ say ** Because there is invariably 
an apperception of [the object] blue and of the percept of this [blue] at the 
same time, there is no difference [between them]. And the difference that 
may be seen between them results from illusions of mental-acts just as a pair 
of moons may be seen when there is one only without a second.” [The 
VijnSnavEdin] makes clear the imaginary [difference] in the words 4Conly a 
readjustment of percepts.[The author of the Comment] refutes this by 
saying 4Cthese.^ The construction of the sentence is, how can their own words 
be worthy of credence ?—^Presented^ means brought before them at the time 
of each perception. How [is it presented]? He replies 4Cas it is.^ In 
the different ways that [a thing] shines forth as being [the thing] that is 
pointed to as this and jbhis, in that very way eo ipso (svayam) it is presented ; 
but not as being reduced to an object of a mental-act [or] as being a figment 
of the imagination. The words «by its own authorityl^ point out that the 
intended-object acts as cause with reference to the mental-act, because the 
intended-object has given rise to the mental-act by virtue of its own power 
as an object-for-knowledge. It is on account of this that the mental-act is the 
perceiver of the intended-object Kow how could a thing, which is of such 
a kind, [be thrown away] by reason of an [empty] abstract thinking having 
no force of proving? For since an [empty] conception is no means-of-proof, 
therefore what is based upon it and what is in essence that [empty abstraction] 
is no means-of-proof. In this vray throwing overboard the thing as such, [that 
is] setting it afloat.—An occasional reading is ‘holding it under.' In this case 
too the meaning is the same. Prattling away this object in this way, [how] 
can their own words be worthy of belief? This is what is intended. The two 
middle terms given, the invariable apperception at one time and the fact of 
being perceived, are non-conclusive. Because the negative statement is open to 
doubt. To explain. The coarseness and externality appear [in consciousness] 
in the case of elements and products of elements which [as you say] have the 
form of thought [only], but these two [qualities] are not possible in the case 
of thought [only]. To explain. Coarseness means pervading several points-of- 
space. Externality means related to separated points-of-space. And it is im¬ 
possible that a single mental-act should pervade several points-of-space and also 

* If there is hheda, there is a-niyatasah<^a‘ ® Quoted Sarra Bar;. Saihg. p. 16 (AnandS^. 
latnbha ; but there is none of this ed.) and de la Yalle'e Fonssin'e note in 

latter; therefore there is no hheda. Le Bouddhisme (Mus^on, 1902), p. 84. 

41 [a.o.B. it] 
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[occupy] separated points'of-space. For it is impossible to have in a single thing 
the confusion of contrary qualities such as occupying this point-of-space and not 
occupying this point'of-spaee. Else if this were possible, one would have to 
admit that all three worlds are a single thing. If it be said that for this very 
reason we should admit that there is a difference in the mental-acts [as to 
coarseness and externality, in that there are as many thoughts as there are forms 
of the thing], then the reply would be, Then I Sir I in the cose of the ideas 
which can grasp even the extremely subtile objects [finer than coarseness and 
externality], and which take no notice of each other's behaviour, and which are 
awake only to that [one atomic object] which comes within their range—how 
could there be the appearance of coarseness ? And you cannot talk [of what 
is perceived by the later-distinct-impression (vikalpa) in language] which refers 
to the later-distinct-impression. Because there is no confusion of [the content of 
this impression with anything else], and [on the other hand] there is a clear 
appearance [of coarseness]. Nor can it be said that coarseness is externally 
sensed {alocitam) [by the iirst-indistinct-impression], and so the clearness of the 
knowledge (savikaipa) which follows this, and which is conditioned by this 
[avikaJpa\ could be explained. Further this later-distinct-impression is not, like 
the first-indistinct-impression, limited to its form (akdra) and to nothing else. 
For since this [later-indistinct-impression] is not itself a coarse [thing], it 
cannot make the coarse [manifest] as its object. Therefore if an idea is to 
be outer, since, as we have shown it, it cannot be coarse or outer, then these 
coarse and outer [impressions] may be counted, if you will, as altogether false. 
And you cannot say that such a false impression is just the same as a mental- 
act. For then you would have to admit that the mental-act is as empty as 
this [false impression].—So to resume the argument (taiha ca). In so far 
as the fact of being perceived is not less extensive than the absence of difference 
between [the idea and the object], how can the fact of its being perceived 
refute the fact of the difference ?—And as to being invariably together. Just 
as in the case of the mental-act and of the coai’seness, the one existent and 
the other non-existent, so likewise in the case of two existing things [the being 
perceived invariably together] may be explained on the ground of the nature 
of things or on the ground of some kind of an obstruction [in the thinking 
apparatus]. Accordingly those two fallacious middle terms [put forth by the 
opponent], because they are non-conclusive, only give rise to an [empty] 
abstraction {vihalpa), if there be no external [thing]. And the authority of 
a perception is not to be gainsaid by a mere [empty] abstraction. So the point 
was well taken when he said 4Cby an abstract (vikalpa) thinking without 
force of proof.:^ By this [discussion we must understand that also the 
view which attempts to prove that objects] are ideas, urged as a ground that 
ideas have no external-basis, as illustrated by the ideas of a dream, Js also 
overthrown. And the alternatives (vikalpa) regarding the objdet-of-the-illation 
have been offered-in-robuttal by stating that the relation is that between whole 
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and [part]. For details the Ny&ya Ea];^a* is to be consulted. So tibere is 
no need of details here. 

Why is this incorrect ? 

15. Because, wliile the [physical] thing remains the same, the 
mind-stuffii are different, [therefore the two are upon] dis¬ 
tinct levels-of-existence. 

A single [physical] thing is the common [physical] basis for many 
mind-stufis. It is not, of course, figured forth by a single mind- 
stuff, nor yet is it figured forth by many mind-stuffs. It is 
rather grounded in itself. Why is this? Because, while the 
[physical] thing remains the same, the mind-stuffs are different. 
When the mind-stuff is in relation with right-conduct, the mind- 
stuff has thoughts of pleasure, the [physical] thing remaining the 
same. When in relation with wrong-living, from the same 
[physical thing] it has thoughts of pain. When in relation with 
undifferentiated-consciousness, from the same [physical thing] it has 
thoughts of infatuation. When in relation with complete insight, 
from the same thing it has thoughts of detachment.* If this is so, 
by whose mind-stuff would this thing be formed ? Nor would it be 
sound to say that one person’s mind-stuff is affected when brought 
into relation with an object formed by the mind-stuff of another 
person. Consequently the [physical] thing and the thought distinct 
because of dissimilarity, in that the thing is the object-for-know- 
ledge and the thought is the process-of-knowing, [are upon] distinct 
levels-of-existence. There is not even a trace ® of a blending of the 
two. But from the point-of-view of the Samkhya, since a thing has 
three aspects (guno) and since the changes of the aspects * are 
unstable, it comes into relation with the mind-stuffs [of men], 
dependent [for its existence in this case or the other] upon such 
determinants as right-living [or wrong living or undifferentiated 
consciousness or complete insight], it becomes the cause, in one form 

* Reference is made to this work by Vacas- the Bhamati on Vedanta^utra ii. 2. 

patimigra at i. 82, p. 75^ (Calc, ed.), 25 (Nirnaya-sagara ed.}, p. 462. 

and also in the Tattva Bindu (Benares, * Compare iL 28. 

1892), p. 28’*.—The NiralatnianavSda • Compare Pa?, i. 2. 15. 

is discussedin the QSstra-dlpika, p. 82; * Compare ii. 15, p. 135^*; iii. 9 and 13, 

in the NySya kanika, p. 261; and in pp. 199* and 204* (Calc. ed.). 
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or another, of presented-ideas, as they rise [into consciousness], 
corresponding [in quality] to the [determining] efficient-cause. 

So having in this manner, independently of the sQtra, given the reason for 
setting up [the physical thing] as something over and above the mentahaot, the 
author of the Comment introduces the reason as given in the sUtra itself by the 
words 4CWhy is this?^ 15. Beoause, while the [physical] thing remains the 
same, the mind-stuffs are different, [therefore the two are upon] distinct 
levels-of-existenoe. Whatever units are in the manifold these differ absolutely 
from the manifold. For instance, a single thought in Ch&itra or in Maitra is 
distinct from the presented-ideas in Devadatta and in Vishnumitra, which are 
dissimilar. And since the intended-object is not different, even when the thoughts 
about it are manifold, it is other than the mental-acts. And further the iden¬ 
tity of the intended-object, although the thoughts of those who know it validly 
are different, is determined by the connexion of one [ thought] with another [in 
memory]. For in the case of a single woman who is presented-to-the-minds of 
several persons, enamoured or ill-disposed or infatuated or detached, we see a 
reciprocal connexion so that one thinks * She w'ho is seen by you is seen by me 
also.’ Consequently while the [physical] thing remains the same, because the 
mind-stuffs are different, because there is a difference of thoughts, [therefore] 
the two, the intended-object and the thought, [are upon] distinct levels-of-exist- 
ence [that is] [distinct] means of distinguishing the essential^ atti’ibutes. In 
the lover, a thought of pleasure with reference to the woman loved; in rival 
mistresses, a thought of pain ; but in Chaitra who has not obtained her, a thought 
of infatuation, a depression. ‘This may be so,’ the objector says, ‘ but that 
intended-object with the distinguishing characteristic of being loved is figured 
forth by a mind-stuff of one person. And this same [intended-object] affects 
the mind-stuff of the others also. So [this mind-stuff] might be supposed to be 
common.* In reply to this he says «nor would it be . . . another.)^ For if that 
were so, when one person has the thought of blue, all would have the thought 
of blue. A further objection would be this ‘ Even according to the view which 
maintains the distinct existence of objects {arfjiavada), how can one and the 
same object be the cause of mental-acts differing according to the difference 
in pleasure and the other [experiences] ? For from a cause which is not differ¬ 
ent in its distinguishing characteristics there should be no difference in effects.’ 
In reply to this he says «from the point-of-view of the Samkhya.^ It is quite 
consistent to say that the same external thing which is a mutation of the three 
aspects (ffuna) has three forms. The objector says ‘ Even if it be so, then all 
without distinction would have a mental-act of pleasure and of pain and of 
infatuation.’ In reply to this he say^s 4Cdependent [for its existence] upon such 
determinants as right-living.:^ The sattm accompanied by the rajas and deter¬ 
mined by right-living produces the sensation of happiness. But this same sativa 
when determined by knowledge (vidt/d), after the rajas has been removed, gives 
rise to a sensation of detachment. And right-living and the other [experiences] 
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are not all in all persons. Some of it is in some persons. So this arrangement 
[of pleasures and of pains] is quite consistent. 

There are some who say that a thing is coextensive with its 
thought, in so far as like pleasure and the other [experiences] 
it is experienced. In this way when they thus reject the quality 
of being common [to several mind-stuffs], they deny the existence 
of the thing in both its earlier and its later moments. 

16. And a thing is not dependent upon a single mind-stuff, 
[for then in certain cases] it could not be proved [by that 
mind-stuff], [and] then what would it be ? 

If a thing were dependent * upon a single mind-stuff, then if the 
mind-stuff be distracted or restricted, it itself would be un¬ 
touched by that mind-stuff. And not coming within the range 
of that [mind-stuff], and not being proved [by that mind-stuff], 
and unperceived in its nature by any one, would it then be at all?* 
And how could it be produced again in relation to the mind-stuff? 
It would not possess those parts of it which are not apparent. So 
that if one says the back does not exist, neither could the belly be 
known. Consequently an intended-object is independent [of mind- 
stuff] and common to all the Selves. And again independent 
mind-stuffs function differently for each Self. As a result of 
a relation between these two [the intended-object and the mind- 
stuff*] there follows an apperception, an experience of the Self. 

On ibis point there are some disputatious persons who say that the object is 
coexistential with the idea. Because it is the object of experience, like pleasure. 
What he means to say is this. The intended-object might be admitted to be 
distinct from knowledge, still since it is insensate (jada), it cannot be perceived 
in the absence of knowledge, but must be illumined by the knowledge. 
Accordingly [the object] is only at the time of the idea, and not at other times. 
Since there is no evidence that it exists at other times. This the author of the 
Comment confutes independently of the satra in the words 4Cln this way when 
they.^ For a [physical] thing {vastu) is experienced by ordinary observers * as 
common to all mind-stuffs and as persisting* in the succession of various 
moments and as consisting of a mutation. Now if the thing is coexistential 
with the mental-act, then it would be of this sort [that its appearance and 

^ As the Yijiianavada maintains. ‘ This would be the point of view of the 

* Compare de la Valine Poussin: La N^ga- Sar^stivadin. 

tion de I'Ame (Journal Asiatique, * Compare NySya-siltra i. 1. 40. 
aerie, tome sx, 1902, pp. 248 and 254j. 
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disappearance would be ooexistential with the appearance and disappearance of 
the idea]. If so, how can one act up to {anurodha) this objective-factor (idamanga) 
so that one shall not at the same time deny it ? This is the meaning. Or we 
may suppose that there is not a denial of this objective-factor. Let the intended- 
object be coexistential with the knowledga To this also the reply is in the 
Bfitra. 16. And a thing is not dependent upon a single mind-stuff, [for 
then in certain oases] it could not be proved [by that mind-stufi], [and] then 
what would it be P For the same mind-stuff which perceives a water-jar, when 
distracted by another substance such as a piece of cloth, does not remain upon 
the water-jar; or when the mind-stuff which has discrimination as its object, 
attains at that very time to restriction;—at these times, since there is no know¬ 
ledge of the water-jar or of the discrimination, the water-jar and the discrimina¬ 
tion, being dependent for their existence upon one particular knowledge only, 
would surely cease when this [knowledge] ceases. This he says in the words 
4Cdependent upon a single mind-stuff.^ The words ^how could it be)^ mean that 
it could not be. How does it happen that the mind-stuff is in relation to this 
thing whether it be a water-jar or discrimination ? For the effects invariably 
are where the cause is, and invariably are not where the cause is not. Without 
regard to their own peculiar cause they cannot be produced by another cause. 
And if they are supposed to be causeless, then one would have to deny [such] an 
inconsistency as the accidental existence of them [the effects]. And there is no 
ground for saying that whatever causes the knowledge of the thing also causes 
the thing. For then it would follow that the taste and the sensific power and 
the digestion and so on would be the same whether one makes use of an actual 
sweetmeat or of a sweetmeat * of hope. Therefore the point is well taken when 
he says <LAnd how could it be produced again in relation to the mind-stuff?:^ 
Furthermore the front part of anything is implied by the middle and hind part. 
But if the existence [of the thing] were to depend upon the knowledge, then 
the upper and middle parts would not exist, since this [idea of them] is not in 
experience. And accordingly since the pervader [the upper and middle parts] 
are not, the lower part, which is pervaded, would also not be. And thus if the 
whole object be absent, how could it be urged that the intended-object is coexis¬ 
tential with the knowledge, as he says ^It would not possess those parts.:^ The 
words ^re not apparent:^ mean are not perceived. He brings the discussion 
to a close by saying ^Consequently.:^ The rest is easy. 


This is an allusion to the stanza in ^rlhar- 
^*8 Kha^danakhail^dakhadya 
Agamodakatfptd, ye, ye copStjitamo- 
dakSh\ 

Baaatnfyavipakadi tulpam teaam pra- 
aajyate.’' 

(Lazarus and Go's edition, Medical Hall 
Press, Benares, p. 37; Chaukhamba 


Sanskrit Series, fascicle I, p. 66.) This 
stanza is given as a quotation in^rihar- 
sa’s work also. There is another book 
of the same title on astronomy. See 
also de la Valine Poussin, Le Boud- 
dhisme (Mus6on, 1902), p. 85, and 
Hoemle's translation of the Su$ruta, 

p. 12. 
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17. A tbins is known or not known by virtue of its affecting 
[or not affecting] the mind-stuff. 

Objects-of-senee like magnets, bind to themselves the mind-stuff, 
as if it had qualities of iron, and affect it. The object whereby 
the mind-stuff is affected is known. But [the Self], who is other 
than this, is not known. The mind-stuff enters into mutations 
because the nature of the thing is now known * and now not 
known. 

This might* be conceded. as the objector says, ‘if the object is to be 

independent, in that it is insensate, it can never throw out light, or if it does 
throw out light, then its insensate character would vanish. And so {Hi) it 
would cease also to be. For surely a thing cannot exist after casting off its 
own nature. Moreover it cannot be urged that throwing out light is a pro¬ 
perty of the intended-object which is really insensate by nature, and that this 
[property] is put into it by the organs. For if throwing out light were to be 
a property of the intended-object, it would be, like blueness, common to all 
persons. Thus if a single person knows the meaning of the [philosophical] 
systems, then all would be scholars and there would be no incompetent persons. 
Nor is it correct to say that a present external-aspect should exist in the past 
or in the future. Therefore that an intended-object exists independently as an 
object of apperception is nothing but a wish.* In reply to this he recites the 
sotra 17 . A thing is known or not known by virtue of its affecting [or 
not affecting] the mind-stuff. 

Although the intended-object is by nature insensate, still by the channel of the 
organs it affects the mind-stuff. The Energy of Intellect {ciU-gaMi), whose 
reflection enters into the mirror of the mind-stuff which is in such a state [of 
being affected] as has been just described, enlivening {cetayamdnS) the mind-stuff 
which is affected by the intended-object, experiences the intended-object. But 
it does not impai't to the object anything like visibility. Neither [is the 
Energy of Intellect] out of relation with the mind-stuff. For we have said 
that its reflection unites with the mind. And although both the mind-stuff, 
because it is omnipresent, and the organ which is made of the personality-sub¬ 
stance, are not in relation * with the object-of-sense, still that mind-stuff which 
has its fluctuation in any particular body is in relation with objects-of-sense. 
Thus it is that objects are said to be like a magnet. Since the mind-stuff is 
like the iron in its properties, the objects, having by the channel of the organs 
brought it into relation, affect it. And hence mind-stuff is capable of muta¬ 
tions, as he says ^Of the thing.^ 


* ii. 20, p. 152’ (Calc.). * The purpose of this sutra is to demolish idealism. 

’ Beading visaye nasti. 
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But as for [the Self] for whom this same mind-stuff is an object- 
of-sense— 

18. Unintermittently the Master of that [mind-stuff] knows 
the fluctuations of mind-stuff [and thus] the Self undergoes- 
no-mutations. 

If, like the mind-stuff, the Master also, that is, the Self, should un¬ 
dergo mutation, then fluctuations of mind-stuff which are its objects 
would be, like objects-of-sense, the sounds and other [perceptible 
things], sometimes known and sometimes not known. The fact, 
however, that the central organ is unintermittently known by its 
Master, the Self, leads us to infer that [the Self] is an entity that 
undergoes-no-mutations. 

Thus then he has established the existence of the intended-object as distinct from 
mind'stuifs. Now with the intent of showing that the Self is distinct from 
these [mind-stuffs] whose nature is to enter into mutation, he asserts its [ the 
Selfs] immutability, the quality which differentiates it from these [mind-stuffs]. 
This he does by supplying some words and by reciting the sQtra. ^But as for 
[the Self] for whom this same mind-stuff is an object-of-sense.» 19. TJnin- 
termittently the Master of that [mind-stuff] knows the fluctuations of 
mind-stuff [and thus] the Self undergoes-no-mutations. The mind-stuff, 
whether it be restless or infatuated or distracted or in a state of focusedness, 
is always up to the time of restriction, experienced by the Self as in mutation. 
Why is this so ? Because the Self does not undergo mutation. If he entered 
into mutations, then the Self also, like the mind-stuffs, would sometimes know 
objects-of-sense and sometimes not. Whereas objects-of-sense are only known 
[and never unknown] to him. Therefore he does not undergo mutation. And 
as a result he is something distinct from things that are in mutation. The 
same he says in the words «If like the mind-stuff.^ It is the central-organ, 
when in fluctuation, that he unintermittently knows. Of this he is the Master 
[and] Owner, in other words, the Experiencer. Of this Master, the Self, [the 
above fact] leads us to infer the immutability. To explain: The point is that 
this Self which does not enter into mutation is distinct from the mind-stuff 
which enters into mutation. 


Should the doubt arise whether the mind-stuff like fire illumines 
itself and at the same time illumines objects— 

19. It does not illumine itself, since it is an object-for-sight. 
Just as the organs-of-sense and the sounds and other perceptible 
[things] do not illumine themselves, since they are objects for sight. 
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BO the central-organ is also to be represented. And accordingly, fire as 
an example could not apply to it. For fire does not throw light upon 
its own self which [before was something] without light. And here 
light is thrown [only] when there is a relation- of the light-giver 
with something [which is yet] to be lighted.’' Furthermore such a 
relation [of a thing] does not occur with the thing itself. Besides, 
the meaning of the words <the mind-stuff illumines itself> is that 
it is not an object-for-knowledge for any one» Just as the words 
*Air is grounded in itself' mean that it is not grounded in 
something else. For the reason that creatures are conscious-by¬ 
reflection of the processes of their own thinking-substances, when 
they say ‘ I am angry, I am afraid, I feel a passion for that person, 
I am angry with that person,* there is purposive action. This is 
impossible unless there be a knowledge of one's own thinking- 
substance. 

With the words ^Should ‘the doubt arisen he sets up a Destructionist [v&irm^kcif 
as an opponent, who argues as follows : ' All this may be so, provided mind-stuff 
be the object of the Self. But this it is not. On the contrary, this [mind- 
stuff] throws light upon itself [and] illumines the objects [and] originates 
in-dependence-upon previous mind-stuff. How then can the Self always have the 
objects perceived ? And still more how can it be distinct from the mind-stuff 
which enters-into-mutation ? ’ 19. It does not illumine itself, since it is an 
object-for-sight. It might be so [self-illumining], providing mind-stuff had 
consciousness of itself. This, however, it does not have. It is, like the colour 
blue, [an object] capable of being included in experience in so far as it undergoes 
mutation. And whatever is capable of being included in experience cannot throw 
light upon itself. For it cannot be a fluctuation with regard to itself [and not 
to mind-stuff]. Since the same thing cannot be the act, the object of the act, 
and [one of] the relations ’ of the act. For the act of cooking is not cooked; 
nor is the act of chopping chopped. On the other hand, the Self does not 
undergo mutation and is not an object of experience. Therefore with reference 
to him self-enlightenment is not inexplicable. For his self-enlightenment is 
nothing but an enlightenment ‘ which is not dependent on any other; and it is 
not his being an object of experience. Therefore because it is an object-foi> 
sight, the mind-stuff which is the object of the seeing does not illumine in 
itself. The objects of the fluctuations of that mind-stuff only which has the 
reflections of the light of the self {atman} throw light. This is the point. An 
objector says, ‘But don’t you see that Are is an object-for-sight and yet has 

^ These relations are those expressed by the cases other than the nominative and 
possessive. 

* Reading prakSfata hy asya . . . nanubhavakartnata. ^ 

42 [b.o,s. 1?] 
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enl^tenment in itself. It is not with a fire as it is with water-jars uid so on, 
whi<fii may be made manifest by [the light of a] fire for a fire is not [made 
manifest] by another fire.* In reply to this he says ^And so, fire as an ex¬ 
ample.^ Why? ^For fire does not.^ The meaning is that fire does not 
require any other fire to throw light upon it, but has light thrown upon it by 
a mental-act. So it does not throw light upon itself. Thus [fire] is not an 
exception-to-general-principle [stated in the sQtra]. This is the meaning. The 
word ^ere:^ in the expression <A.nd here light is thrown)^ distinguish^ 
from the light which is the nature of the Self, in other words, the light which 
is of an active kind. What he means to say is this: Wherever there is an 
action, it is in all cases seen to exist as^ related to an agent and to an instru- 
ment-of-action and to an object. Just as we see the act of cooking as related 
to Ch&itra and to the fire and to the rice. Similarly throwing-light is an 
action. And this [action] too must be in the same [threefold] relation. How 
a relation must be based upon a difference. It is impossible where there is no 
difference. This is the meaning. When it is said ^CBesides, the meaning of 
the words <the mind-stuff illumines itself^ is that it is not an object-for-know- 
ledge for any one,^ the objector grants, ‘ This may be so. But let it not be said 
that the mind-«tuff is an objeot-for-knowledge. For when the processof-know- 
ing, which is neither the cause nor the pervader [of the mind-stuff] is repressed, 
it does not follow that the mind-stuff must be repressed.’ To this he replies, 
^of their own thinking-substance.^ The ^thinking substance^ means the mind- 
sti^.^ ^CMovements}^ mean functional-activities. ^Beings^ mean living beings. 
The different fiuctuations of mind-stuff, anger or greed for instance, are, together 
with their basis the mind-stuff and with their objects, experienced by each in¬ 
dividual : and refute that statement that the mind-stuff is not an object-for-know- 
ledge. He makes clear this same perception of the movements of one’s own 
thinking-substance by the words am angry.> 

* Uf 

20. And there cannot be a cognition of both [thinking- 
substance and thing] at the same time. 

And it is impossible in a single moment to cognize one’s own 
form and another’s as well. It is a supposition ® of the Momen- 
tarists that whatever exists is both action and the means-related- 
to-an-action. 

20. And there cannot be a cognition of both [thinking-substance and 
thing] at the same time. He who says that mind-stuff illumines itself and 
illumines objects-of-sense cannot at least say that mind-stuff cognizes itself by 
the same functional'activity as that by which it cognizes objects. For a 

* That the huddhi is equivalent to eitta ; to manas these are indications of a 

that in 1. 2, p. 6^*, it is equivalent to wide divergence from the SSihkhya. 

antahkarawm ; and that at the end of ’ Compare ^amkara on iL 2. 20. 
iv. 19 YScaspati uses it as equivalent 
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functional-actiyity which hag not a different diatingaiahing^eharaeteriatic ia not 
adequai^ to produomg a difference in effect. Therefore a differmce in functional- 
activity has to be presupposed. In the opinion of the Destructioniata there is no 
functional-activity over and above the various originations. And from the 
same act of origination which is without different distinguiahing-character- 
istics, there cannot poainbly come effects which have distinguishing-character* 
istics. For then this difference would be quite accidental. Neither [as in the 
last alternative] can it be urged that one and the' same thing can have two 
originations. Therefore at one moment of time {samaya) the mind-stuff cannot 
determine the objects and also its own kind of thought; [it cannot illumine 
itself]. The Comment states this in the words <CAnd it is impossible in a single 
moment.^ And in this sense it has been said * by the Destructionists, “ What¬ 
ever is the being of a thing that is itself the action and the means-related-to- 
action.** Therefore this fact that mind-stuff is an object-for-sight, which is 
eternal, takes from it its character of illumining itself and points to a seer, and 
to the fact that the seer does-not-enter-into-mutations. 

If there be the opinion that a mind-stuff naturally * restricted is 
[yet] known by another mind-stuff immedic^tely contiguous to it, 
[the answer is,] 

21. If [one mind-stuff] were the object-for-sight for another, 
there would be an infinite regress from one thinking- 
substance to another thinking-substance, as well as confusion 
of memory. 

If one mind-stuff were perceived by another mind-stuff, by whom 
would the thinking-substance of the thinking-substance be per¬ 
ceived? Because this would be perceived by still another, and 
that by yet one more, there would be an infinite regress. And 
there would be a <confusion of memory.) As many memories would 
obtain as there would be, on the part of the thinking-substances, 
experiences. And as a result of the confusion of these [memories] 
there would be no limit to the memory of one [thinking-substance]. 
Thus eyerything is put into disorder by the Destructionists* 
prattling away of the Self who is conscious by reflecting the 
thinking-substance. But those who assume that the experiencer 
as such [experiences] anywhere soever do not conform to the rules 
[of logic]. There are some who assume an existence as such, and 
that .it is this existence which casts off those five divisions-of- 
existence (shandha) of theirs and puts others together again. But 

* Compare 'ySoaspatimifra’s Bhamail on ii. 2. 4. 20. (Nir. Sag. ed., p. 456, last line.) 

’ Compare ii. 9. 
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these are afraid of this very [existence]. Thus in the very act of 
saying, * That I may feel the passionlessness of the Great Disgust 
doT the divisions-of-existence and that they may arise no more and 
altogether cease, I will lead the student’s life' in the presence of 
‘my spiritual guide/ they deny after all the existence of the 
existence. But the systems with the Samkhya and Yoga at their 
head denote ^ by the word *self’ the Self, the Owner, the 
experiencer df the mind-stuff. 

Again he sets up a Destructionist as opponent with the words 4Clf there be the 
opinion::^ * It imajr he granted that because [mind-stuff is] a^ object-for-sight 
it is not conscious of itself. But this does not necessitate the existence of a self 
ipitmav). For .any later moment of mind-stuff belonging to the same continuous- 
series {santAna) can perceive the moment of the mind-stuff which gave it birth 
and which became naturally restricted.’ This is the meaning. [This latter 
moment of mind-stuff is called] immediately contiguous {sam<mmtara) because 
it is alike {sama) in point of knowledge, and immediate {anantara) in point of 
not being separated. 21. If [one mind-stuff] were the object-for-sight for 
another,.there would bQ an infinite regress from one thinking-substance 
ta another thinking-substance, as well as confusion of memory. The 
wqrd ^thinking-aubstsnce:^ means mind-stuff. When the succeeding thinking- 
substancef is not itself known, it is not able to know the previous thinking- 
substance. And a previous thinkinjpf-substance as long as it is unrelated with 
the thinking-substance cannot be supposed to be perceived. For certainly a man 
who does not kno\v wl\at a staff is cannot know what it means to speak of 
a man with a staff. Therefore there would be an infinite regress. The [divisions 
of ,existenoe are the five] gronpH* iskcmdha), consciousness and sensations and 
perceptions and forms and predispositions. When he says ^But the systems 
with the Samkhya and Yoga at their head^ he means to say that the Samkhya 
and Yoga are at the head of such systems as the Yai 9 esika. The rest is easy. 

How [is this] ? 

22. The Intellect (citi) which unites not [with objects] is 
,oonscio^B of its own thinking-substance when [the mind- 
stuff] takes the form of that [thinking-substance by 
reflocting it]. 

'*‘JFor, the Energy of the experiencer,^ which is immutable and 

* Similar discuBsioii in Caraka-Saihhita, See H. C. Warren’s Buddhism in 

fifth adhydya. Translations, Appendix, p. 487. 

' The word sva as applied to the mind-stuff * This is Panca 9 ikha ’8 ninth fragment 
implies a contrast to the owner {av&~ (according to Garbe), quoted a' second 

mm). The reference is to the begin- time (see ii. 20), and misprinted both 

ning of the Comment on iv. 19. times (pratiaamkrateva). 

* The order varies from the Buddhist order. 
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which unites not with objects, seeming to unite with somq^hing 
mutable [the thinking-substance], takes the form of the fluctuations 
which that [thinking-substance] undergoes. And [this Cinergy] 
being identified with a fluctuation of the thinking-substahce in^iSo 
far as it is nothing but an imitation of a fluctuation of the thinking- 
substance that has come under the influence of the intelligence 
ipditanya), it is termed a fluctuation of the thinking-substance.” 
And in this sense it has been said “.That hiding-plaCe i»which the 
everlasting Brahman lies concealed is not an under-world nor‘ 
mountain-chasm nor the darkness nor caverns of thelsek* btit is the 
working of the mind when not distinguished [from Himself]. ,Bo 
the sages tell.” * **. ^ 

The objector says, ‘ This might be conceded. But if mind-stuff does not klu- 
mine itself and is not knowable by another mind-stuff, how then will even the 
self {(ttman) experience the mind-stuff? For surely the Self, eveh if it %ave 
light in itself, cannot have any activity, and in the absence of any activity lie 
cannot be an agent. And ‘while the self is unrelated with the mimbsttiff,' the 
object-of-the-action, it cannot be the experiencer of this fmind-stuff].'' For this 
would prove too much.’ With this in view he askd^* 4fHow • [is this] The 
reply is given in the sotra. 22. The Intellect {cUi) whioH unites not [with 
objects] is conscious of its own thinking-substance when [the niind-<stuff] 
takes the form [by reflecting it]. What was said before [i.'' 4] of that 
[thinking-substance] “ At other times it takes the same form as the fl4etuationb 
[of mind-stuff] ” is based on this. The Intellect’s consciousness of its own 
thinking-substance takes place when the thinking-substance, iU so'^ar as is 
a receptacle for the reflection of the Intellect, passes into 'the form of that 
[Intellect], [that is], passes into a resemblance {rUpata) of the Ihtellect {citi). 
For just as even without activity of the moon the clear water, into which the 
reflection of the moon has passed over, makes the moon seem to be (][u|\^^^ring, 
although the moon itself is not quivering, so similarly, even in tHe atj^ence of 
any operation of the Intellect, the mind-stuff with which the reflection oflhu 
Intellect has become united, makes by its o\wi Activity the Energf of Intelledt 
seem to have activity, makes it seem to have attachment even when it is 
without attachment. The transforming of itself into an object of experience., 
makes this [Energy of Intellect] ak experiencer. This is |he meaning pf 4hb 
sQtra. This is also the meaning of the Comment. And,i|ince it has been 
explained more than once in various places, it is not explained here.—To show 
that the fluctuation of thought {jndna) is not distinguished from the fluctuation 
of the thinking-substance, he quotes the Sacred Word {agama\ saying 4CAnd 
in this sense it has been said '*. .. not an under-world.”^ Just the mental 
activity of the eternal Qiva, [that is] Brahman, yWhose nature is undefiled, 
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which changes into an image of Intellect, [and which,] inasmuch as it changes 
into an image of Intellect, is not distinguished from Intellect even, [the sages] 
explain as a "hiding-place ” {guMm). In that same hiding-place is that hidden 
Brahman; but when that hiding-place is done away with {apamye), [then] 
Brahman, self-illumined, unobscured, unobstructed, flashes forth for the ihcalted 
[yogin] who has reached his last bodily existence. 


And for this reason we reach this result: 

23. Mind-stuff affected by the Seer and by the object-for- 
sight [leads to the perception of] all intended-objects. 

For the central-organ is affected hy the object-for-meditation, and 
is itself ^on account of its objectivity connected by one of its 
own iductuations with the subject, with the Self also. Thus the 
same mind-stuff is affected by the Seer and by the object-for-sight 
and is seemingly both object and subject. Assuming a form both 
intelligeni and unintelligent, appearing (although really an object) 
as that which is not object, while unintelligent it appears to be 
intelligent, [and] like, a crystal, is described as [perceiving] all 
intended-objects. Accordingly there are some, deceived by this 
resemblance to mind-stuff, who say that [mind-stuff] itself is 
intelligent. There are others who say that this whole universe 
is nothing more than mind-stuff, and that this world of things, 
cows and water-jars and other things, together with their causes, 
does not exist. They are to be pitied. Why so ? Because their 
mind-stuff, shining forth [in consciousness] in ail kinds of forms 
is the source of error.—Consequently in concentrated insight the 
object-for-the-insight when once reflected is other than [the mind- 
stuff] because this [Self] is that upon which [the insight] rests. 
If this object were the mind-stuff and nothing more than that, 
how could the insight by Itself ascertain its form as being insight ? 
Accordingly when in the insight an object is reflected it is the 
Self who determines [the* object]. Thus, by dividing mind-stuff 
as. such into knower and process-of-knowing and object-for-know- 
ledge, they classify it according to its kinds [i. 41] as a triad also. 
These are men of complete insight. By them the Self has been 
reached. 

So then since mind-stuff is an object-for-sight and enters-into-mutation, the Self 
who has the property of immutability has been proved to be over and above the 
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mind-stuff. Kow he makes even ordinary perception a means of validating this 
[transcendence of the Self] in the words <CAnd for this reason we reach this 
result.:^ ' He means to say [we] necessarily [reach] this [result]. 23. Kind- 
stuff afihoted by the Seer end by the objeot-for-sight [leads to the p^oep- 
tion of ] all intended-objects. For just as when affected by blue or other 
[colour], the mind-stuff makes a blue or other object stand before us by direct 
perception, so the mind-stuff affected by the Seer, in that it has changed into an 
image of the Seer, makes the Seer also stand before us, by direct perception. 
For knowledge has two^ kinds of forms ‘I am aware of—the blue.* So 
although the knower also, like the object known, can be established by direct 
perception, still special pains were not taken to give a distinct proof of it. 
Just as the statement ‘ the image of the moon is in the water * does not mean 
that the image cannot be directly perceived. And further if you say that 
this [image] which has entered the water does-not-validate {apramAna) this 
[moon], you have no right to say that the [actual] foi’m also of the moon is-not- 
validated. Consequently the fluctuation of the mind-stuff, in so far as the 
mind-stuff reflects the [Intelligence], has Intelligence as an object. Still we are 
able to say that [the fluctuation of the mind-stuff ] does not contain Intelligence 
as an object. This is'what is meant by saying that mind-stuff [leads to the 
perception] of all objects. This same is expressed by the words ^or the central- 
organ.^ The central-organ is affected not only by the [external] object-foi> 
meditation, by assuming the form of the intended-object, but as he says ^itself 
. . . also.^ The word ^alsol^ comes in the wrong place and should be after 
^the Self.^ The fluctuation of the Self is [this] change so that it is reflected 
in this [mind-stuff]. And this identity of the mind-stuff with the reflection 
of the Intelligence must have been assumed by the Destructionists {v&vnAgHui), 
How otherwise could these have attributed Intelligence to mind-stuff—as he says 
^Accordingly:^ ? The word «some:^ refers to those Destructionists who hold 
the theory that there are external things. The word 4Cothers:^ refers to those 
who hold the theory that there are mental-acts {vijU&na) and nothing more. 
An objector says * If the mind-stuff only is experienced as having the form of 
the Seer and the form of the object-for-sight, then surely the Seer and the 
object-for-sight must be not different from the mind-stuff, as they say, “ For 
although the soul {Atman) is not different from the thinking-substance, [still] 
by wrong-headed persons it is characterized as if it were possessing-a-difference 
[brought about by] the recognition {samvitti) of the object-for-knowledge and the 
knower (^nS^ka).” So then how is it that these Destructionists ^leserve our 
pity ? ’ In replyiln this he says ^in concentrated insiglft.:^ Because in accord¬ 
ance with the arguments already*stated they should <*be led to assume that the 
Self is something different from the mind-stuff. And by instruction in yoga with 

^ The BikSner MS. and other texts read (Calc. ed.). 'The double form would 

tryakdra. This would refer to grahitr, apparently be the vifaya and tifayin. 

gmhava, and grahya. Possibly the re- The cUtam is the common medium, 

ference would be to iii. 18, p. 231“ * 
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its eight aids which would introduce them to concentrated insight the object 
of which is the self they should be awakened. To explain: In the concentrated 
insight the object-for>the-insight, the self, is other [than the mind'Stuff] when 
[the self] is reflected. Why so ? Because the self becomes that upon which that 
[mind'Stuff] rests. And if, although instructed by this argument, the opponent 
perversely should say, * Why should not that upon which it rests be the mind- 
stuff itself,’ he replies ^If this object.^ If this object, which is the self 
be merely the mind-stuff and not something over and above this [mind-stuff], 
then how could the insight by itself ascertain its form as being insight ? For 
there cannot be a fluctuation of a thing with reference to itself. He brings the 
discussion to a close by saying «Accordingly.^ One shows them pity by giving 
them the proper instruction, as he says 4CThus.^ ^LAccording to its kindsl^ 
means according to its nature. 


And for what reason is this ? 

24. This [mind-stuff], although diversified by countless sub¬ 
conscious-impressions, exists for the sake of another, because 
its nature is to produce [things as] combinations. 

Although diversified by absolutely countless subconscious-impres¬ 
sions, this same mind-stuff exists for the sake of another, for the 
sake of the experience and the release of another; not for its own 
sake. Because like a house' its nature is to work as a combination. 
The mind-stuff must act as a combiner [for the Self] and not for its 
own sake. Pleasurable mind-stuff is not for the pleasure [of the 
mind-stuff]. The mind-stuff of thought is not for the thought [of 
the mind-stuff]. But both of these two kinds exist for the sake 
of another. And that very Self which has its purpoiSe in the two 
purposes of experience and liberation is this <other>, not any other 
in general. Any indefinite other as such which the Destructionists 
set forth in general terms, would all still exist for the sake of some 
other, since [after all] tl^jey [too] act [only] to produce things ti 
be combirfed. But that'j^articular other which is the Self does 
not act as a combination. \ 

He introduces another reason for the existence of the self (Atman) over and above 
the mind-stuff by asking, ^And for what reason is this ?:^24. This [mind-stuff], 
although diversified by countless suboonsoious-impressions, exists for the 
sake of another, because its nature is to produce [things as] combinations. 

^ See Saihkbya-kar. xvii. 
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Although countless subconscious-impressions of karma and suboonscious-impres- 
sionsof hindrances remain attached to (a(l%iperate)the mind-stuff only, but not to the 
Self,—and although, accordingly, the fruitions which depend upon subconscious- 
impressions, in so far as they are contained in the mind-stuff, would lead one to 
suppose that mind-stuff is the experiencer,—and although, because all objects-of- 
expeiienee are for the experiencer, everything would be supposed to be for the 
mind-stuff,—still the mind-stuff diversified as it is by countless subconscious- 
impressions must be supposed to exist for the sake of another. Why ? Because 
it acts as a combination. This is the meaning of the sQtra. He explains [the 
sQtra] by saying 4Cibis same.^ An objector asks, * This may be true. But 
what contradiction is there in supposing that the mind-stuff acts in combination 
and yet still for its own sake ? * If some one were to urge this, he replies ^since 
it acts in combination.:^ The words ^Pleasurable mind-stuff^ are a partial 
expression for experience [in general]. Painful mind-stuff also is to be under¬ 
stood as expressed by these [words]. And when he says ^thought:^ he means 
release. What he means to say is this. Pleasure and pain may be in essence 
both counteractive and coactive with reference to the mind-stuff, but cannot be 
so with reference to themselves. For there cannot be a fiuctuation with refer¬ 
ence to itself. Neither is there any other thing acting as a combination and itself 
giving rise, directly or indirectly, to pain and pleasure, for which the pain and 
the pleasure can be counteractive or coactive. Therefore he who is in no wise 
concerned either directly or indirectly with pleasure or pain, can be brought 
into a state of counteraction to them or of coactivity with them ; and that one 
is the permanently detached Self. Similarly that thought {jnana) which leads 
to liberation, in so far as it also depends upon objects-of-knowledge, and because 
a fluctuation cannot exist with reference to itself, is not for thought itself. And 
it cannot be that release would arise when this thought has reference te another. 
For this would make release impossible in the case of the diseamate and ef those 
whose [bodies] are resolved into primary matter. Therefore [intnitive] thought 
also is for the sake of the Self only ; and it is not for its own sake; neither for 
any other whatsoever. And if it were for the sake of any other who acted as 
a combination, the result would be an infinite regress. So it is settled that 
thought is for another who does not act as a combination. 

25. For him who sees the distinction, the pondering upon 
his own sl^tes-of-being ceaSbs. 

Because a blade of grass sprouts during the rains we infer the ex¬ 
istence of seed. Just so in the case of him who betrays thrills of joy 
and falling tears in hearing of the way of release, we may likewise 
infer that there is in him {^ood] karma rooted in the knowledge of 
the difference [between the sattva and the Self], conducive to libera¬ 
tion, and brought to completion [in the past]. In him, the pondering 

43 [h.o.b. 17 ] 
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upon his own states-of-being which is natural* to him comes into 

activity_^When there is none of this (yasya) [good karma], this 

has been said For [those] who, after having renounced their own 
nature [of pondering upon themselves], there is by reason of lack [of 
good karma], a liking for the opposing view and no liking for 
the ascertainment of truth—, [for them there is no sight of the 
distinction and no cessation of the pondering].”—Now-as-to-this- 
point (tatra), the pondering upon his own states-of-being [ii. 39] is 
in this fashion, ‘ Who was I ? How was 11 What is this [birth] ? 
How is this [birth] ? What shall we become ? or how shall we 
become ? ’ But this pondering ceases for one who sees the distinc¬ 
tion [between the sattva and the Self]. For what reason is this ? 
Since it is this mind-stuffy which undergoes this diversified muta¬ 
tion. But when there is no longer undifferentiated-consciousness 
(avidya), the Self is purified and untouched by the conditions of 
the mind-stuff. For this reason this sjiilful person ceases pondering 
upon his own states-of-being. 

Having thus enunciated the doctrine about the Self, as based upon reasonings, 
which is the primary source of Isolation, he discriminates the man who is com¬ 
petent for this teaching from the other man who is not competent. 26. For 
him who sees the distinction, the pondering upon his own states-of-heing 
ceases. For one who ponders upon the existence of the Self,—for him, after 
his instruction in the eight aids to yoga, if he follow [the instruction] up [and] 
practise yoga, as a result of that [following and practice and] after he sees the 
difference between the Self and the sattva of the mind-stuff, there comes a cessa¬ 
tion of pondering upon the being of the self. For one who does not ponder at 
all upon the existence of the self, the heretic,—for him, incompetent [to raceive] 
the instruction, and failing to make out the existence of the self in this or the 
other world, [there is] no instruction, no seeing of the distinction, no cessation 
of pondering upon the existence of the self. Such is the meaning of the sQtra. 
An objector asks ‘ How may we conclude that there is in the mind-stuff a ponder¬ 
ing upon the states of the self? ’ In reply to this he says ^in the,rains . .. just 
so.:^ It is inferred that there has been performed in a previous existence a 
karma which was the following up of the eight aids to yoga, or of a part of them, 
which is the seed of the sight of the thing-as-it-is {iattva) and which is conducive 
to release. In such a person, unavoidably, the pondering upon the states of the 
self naturally goes on, even when there is no practice ‘ [in concentration] upon 
the thing. He shows who these persons are who, according to the statements of 

^ Compare the expressions at iv. 10, p. 283'^>^. ^ Reading cittasjfdivaifa. 

* Compare the BhSsya on iii. 51, p. 265* (Calc. ed.). 
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the traditionalistSf are not competent, by saying 4CWhen there is none of this 
{yasya) [good karma], this.)^ The opposing view is that there is no fruition of 
karma bemuse there is no one in any other world, since no other world exists. 
There are those who have a liking for this [doctrine] and no liking for the demon* 
strated truth of the five-and-twenty entities. The pondering upon one’s own states* 
of-being has already [ii. 89] been explained. He refers to the man who sees the 
distinction by saying ^since it is this mind-stuff.^ For him who is skilful in 
the sight of the distinction, pondering upon his own states-of-being ceases. 

26. Then Ihe mind-stuff is borne down to discrimination, 
onward towards Isolation. 

That mind-stuff of his which formerly was home onward towards 
objects-of-sense, down to non-thinking, becomes changed for him. 
It is borne onward towards Isolation, down to the thinking which 
comes from discrimination.^ 

Now to the question ^ What kind of mind-stuff has the man who sees the distinc¬ 
tion?’ he replies: 26. Then the mind-stuff is borne down to disorimination, 
onward towards Isolation. [This is] explained by merely reading. 


27. In the intervals of this [mind-stuff] there are other 
presented-ideas [coming] &om subliminal-impressions. 

The mind-stuff which is [borne] down towards discrimination of 
the presented-idea and the flow of which is towards nothing but 
discernment of the difference between the sattva and the Self, 
has in its intervals other presented-ideas, either ‘ It is I ’ or ‘ It 
is mine* or ‘I think* or ‘I do not think.’ From what source? 
From the dwindling seeds, from previous subliminal-impressions. 

An objector says ‘ This may be so. But if the sight of the distinction has as its 
final goal {niMM) the discrimination, then the mind-stuff would at no time be 
emergent. Whereas we see that [the mind-stuff] of one who goes the rounds for 
alms is emergent’ To which the reply is this. 27. In the intervala of this 
[mind-stuff] there are other presented-ideas [coming] firom subliminal- 
impressions. A presented-idea is that by which a thing is presented [to the 
Self]. It is the sativa of the mind-stuff. From this [sattva] the Intelligence is 
discriminated. By this it is [borne] down to [discrimination]. By the words 
* I think ’ liberation is plainly indicated as distinct [from infatuation]. By the 
words ‘ I do not think ’ infatuation is [plainly shown]. By the words 'It is I * 
or the words 'It is mine’, the sense-of-personality (ahamlcard) and the sense- 
of'property (mamakfira), which are the sources of infatuation, are indicated.— 

^ Compare i. 12. 
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* 4 

The compound is to be anidysed [-lu meaning] se^ whidi aie 

dwindling. The words ^rom previous subliminal'impressions^, from 

subliminal-impressions of emergence. 

28. The escape from these [subliminal-impressions] is de¬ 
scribed as being like [the escape from] the hindrances.^ 

The hindrances when in the condition of burned seed are unfit * 
for generation. Just so a previous subliminal-impression, when in 
the condition of seed burned by the fire of [intuitive] thinking, 
does not generate presented-ideas. But because the subliminal- 
impressions of [intuitive] knowledge are dormant ® until the task 
of the mind-stuff is completed, they are not considered here, 

* This might be granted,* the objector says; ‘ but even if there be discriminative 
thinking, supposing the subliminal-impressiona of emergence generate other 
presented-ideas,—what means is there then for escaping them to the end that 
they in turn shall not generate other presented-ideas ? ’ In reply to this he says 

28. The escape from these [sublimmal-impressions] is described as being 
like [the escape from] the hindrances. In the case of one whose discrimi¬ 
native thinking is not thoroughly mature, the subliminal-impressions of emer¬ 
gence not having dwindled away generate other presented-ideas. Whereas in 
the case of one in whom discriminative thinking is mature, the subliminal- 
impressions have dwindled and are not capable of generating other presented- 
ideas, just as the hindrances, although arising in the intervals of the discrimi¬ 
nation, do not generate other subliminal-impressions. Why is this so ? Because 
in that case these hindrances are in the condition of seeds burned by the fire of 
discriminative thinking. Similarly also the subliminal-impressions of emergence. 
—Now these subliminal-impressions of emergence must be restricted by the 
subliminal-impressions of discriminative tliinking, and the subliminal-impres¬ 
sions of discrimination by the subliminal-impressions of restriction. But as for the 
subliminal-impressions of restriction, we have shown that they are outwardly 
objectless. The means of restriction must in all cases be considered, [but not the 
subliminal-impressions * of intuitive knowledge], as he says ^of intuitive know¬ 
ledge.^ He refers to the subliminal-impressions of the higher passionlessness. 

29. For one who is not usurious even in respect of Elevation, 
there follows in every case, as a result of discriminative 
discernment, the concentration [caUed] Rain-cloud of [know- 
able] things. 

This Brahman even in respect of Elevation, is not usurious, [that 

* See ii. 10-12. » See ii. 7. 

* Compare ii. 4 and 13. * Because these cease of themselves. 
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is to say] is not looking fbr anything [as a reward] jev^ ijrom that 
(tato *pi ); [and] if,,even in respect of that, he be passionless, in every 
case nothing-less-than-the discriminative discernment becomes his. 
In this way, when, because the seeds of the subliminal-impressions 
have perished, there do not spring up for him any more presented- 
ideas,—then the concentration called Rain-cloud^ of [knowable] 
things becomes his. 

So the author of the sQtras, after describing the Elevation {prasamkhp&na) as 
the means for the restriction of emergence, gives the means for the restriction 
of the Elevation itself. 29. For one who is not usuiious even in respect of 
Elevation, there follows in every case, as a result of disoriminative discern¬ 
ment, the concentration [called] Bain-cloud of [knowable] things. [This 
Brahman] looks for nothing, for example, dominion overall things. ^CEvenfrom 
that:^ means even from Elevation. [When] on the contrary, he is hindered even 
in respect of that, and is disaffected towards it, because he sees the defects of 
mutability,in ev^ycase nothingless than discriminative discernment becomes his. 
This same he explains in the words ^even in respect of that.^ Whenever 
presented-ideas of emergence may arise, then this Brahman has not attained to 
discriminative discernment aA all times. After he has no other presented-ideas, 
he has at all times attained to discriminative discernment. Then the con- 
centratioir called the Eain-cloud of [knowable] things becomes his. What ho 
means to say is this: When he becomes disaffected towards Elevation and longs 
for its restriction, he should devote himself to the concentration [called] the 
Bain-cloud of [knowable] things. And by thus devoting himself to the Bain- 
cloud of [knowable] things he attains to discriminative discernment at all 
times. And thus he is capable of making it restricted.. 

30. Then follows the cessation of the hindrances and of karma. 

After the attainment of this [Rain-cloud of knowable things], 
undifferentiated-consciousness (avidya) and the other hindrances 
are extirpated root and [branch]. And the latent-deposits of 
karma, good and bad, are destroyed with their roots. Upon the 
cessation of the hindrances and of karma, the wise man, even 
while yet alive, is released. Why is this ? Because misconception 
is the cause of the world (hhavasya). For surely no one has ever seen 
the birth of any one whose misconceptions have dwindled away. 

And he tells what the purpose of this is. SO. Then follows the cessation of 
the hindrances and of karma. But why does he become liberated even while 
living? The answer is in the word ^CBecause.:^ For verily the latent-deposit 
* See i. 2, p. 11*, and iv. 32, p. 315® (Calc. ed.). 
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of karma kindled by subconsciousdmpressions of hindrances and of karma is the 
source of birth and of other [fruitions]. And when there is no source, there 
can be nothing following from the source, as on this point the Exalted Aksap&da' 
says “ Because we see that persons free from passion have no birth.** 


31. Then, because of the endlessness of knowledge from 
which all obscnring defilements have passed away, what 
is yet to be known amounts to little. 

The knowledge which is freed from all obscurations by hindrances 
and by karma becomes endless. The sattva of the obscured know¬ 
ledge overwhelmed by the tamas which obscures it, and kept in 
motion here and there only by the rajas, is set free [from the 
lamas'] and becomes fit for the process-of-knowing. In this case 
when it has become rid of defilement by any of the defilements of 
the covering, it becomes endless. In consequeffcl^ df the endless¬ 
ness of knowledge what is yet to be known araountS^to little, to no 
more than a firefly in the sky. On which point this has been said “ 
“ A blind man pierced a jewel; one without fipgers strung it on a 
cord; one without a neck put it on; a d[um^ fiian^pakl honour to it.” 

Now what kind of mind-stuif is there, when thus there is the Baln-doud of 
[knowable] things ? The reply is this. 31. Then, because of the endlessness 
of knowledge from which all obscuring defilements have passed away, what 
is yet to be known amounts to little. The obscurations are those things by 
which the saliva of the mind-stuff is obscured. The defilements are the hindrances 
and the karma. The compound is to be analysed into <all> and <obscuring- 
defilements.> All these obscuring defilements have passed away from the saliva 
of the mind-stuff. Knowledge is that by which we know—this is the derivation. 
Because of the endlessness, by reason of its immeasurability, what is yet to be 
known amounts to very little. For just as in the autumn when the rays of the 
moon are freed from a dense veil [of cloud], and when they are brilliant in 
all directions, the light is so endless that water-jars and other things which 
are to be lightened up [amount to very] little,—similarly owing to the 
endlessness of light from the saliva of the mind-stuff from which all rajas and 
tamos have passed away, the things to be lightened up [amount to] little. This 
same he says in the words ^from all.:^ He makes this clear from the negative 
side by the words, ^overwhelmed by the tamos which obscures ii,:^ Kept in 
motion by the rajas, whose disposition is to activity, and hence set free, [because] 
the tamas is removed from the spot. This is the meaning. Hence because ,by its 

^ Nyiya-sutras iii. 1. 25. ’ TSitt. Ara^yaka i. 11*. 
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light it rains [that is] pours down all kinds of knowable things, it is called the 
Bain>cloud of [knowable] things. The objector says * We may admit the existence 
of this Bain*cloud of [knowable] things, the concentration, which is the cause of 
the subsidence of the hindrances with their subconscious-impressions and of the 
latent'deposit of karma. But even when this [concentration] exists, why should 
a creature not be a reborn ? * In reply to this he says ^On which point this has 
been said.}^ If an effect is to take place even when the cause is totally uprooted, 
then whew I Sir! piercing of jewels by blind men and similar performances 
would take place before our eyes. And so this proverb popular with reference 
to any inexplicable thing would be explicable. A blind man pierced a jewel. He 
strung it, that is, put it on a thread. He put it on, that is, fastened it on. He 
paid honour to it, that is, spoke in praise of it. 

32. When as a result of this the aspects {guna) have fulfilled 
their purpose, they attain to the limit of the sequence of 
mutations. 

As a result of‘the rise [into consciousness] of the Kain-cloud of 
[knowable} things,, when the aspects have fulfilled their purpose, 
they end the sequence of their mutations. For [the aspects] 
having completed their experience and their liberation, and having 
attained thS limit of their sequence, are incapable of lingering 
even for a moment. 

The objector says * The last limit of the Bain-cloud of [knowable] things, 
the undisturbed calm of thought, the higher passiSnlesIness, may remove 
to their very roots the subliminal-impressions of emergent concentration, the 
latent-deposits of hindrances and of karma. Still since the aspects of them¬ 
selves are disposed to form evolved-effects, why do they not, even in case of such 
a Self, produce a body and organs and the rest ? * The reply is this. 82. When 
as a result of this the aspects {guna) have fulfilled their purpose, they attain 
to the limit of the sequence of mutations. The disposition of the aspects is 
such that when they have fulfilled their purpose with refei'ence to any [Self] 
they do not continue active with reference to that [Self]. This is the point. 

What now is this so-called sequence 1 

33. The positive correlate to the moment, recognized as such 
at the final limit of the mutation, is a sequence. 

A sequence has as its essence a continuous series of moments and 
is cognized as such at the final limit [or] termination of the 
mutation. For when a new garment has come to the end [of its 
newness], there is no oldness, unless [the oldness] has passed through 
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the moments of the seqnenca In permanent things also it is evident 
that there is a sequence. There are moreover two kinds of perma¬ 
nences, the absolutely unchanging permanence and the permanence 
in mutation. Of these two the Selfs permanence is the absolutely 
unchanging, and the aspects’ permanence is in mutation. A thing 
is permanent when its essence is not destroyed while it is passing 
through mutations. Both of these two kinds have a [certain] 
permanence, because the essential nature of them is not destroyed. 
Of these two : with regai’d to the external-aspects of the aspects 
{gund)j the thinking-substance and the others for example, the 
sequence, having reached its end, is recognizable at the final limit 
of the mutation; with regard to permanent substances [that is] 
the aspects {guna), the end has not been reached ; with regard to 
the absolutely unchanging permanent, the liberated Selves grounded 
in themselves and in nothing else, the being in themselves is 
experienced, to be sure, as a sequence, yet it has not reached its 
end [and is not recognizable at the final limit]. [The sequence is] 
abstracted from the act of existence and is based upon words 
[only].—^Now has this round-of-rebirths as it exists in the aspects 
{guna)y either in [actual] motion or in [potential] equilibrium, a 
final consummation of the sequence or not ? This is incapable of 
answer. How then ? A question capable of answer is this, ‘ Will 
every one who is born die ? ’ ‘ Yes, sir.’ There is [however] a 

question capable of alternative answers, ‘Will every one after 
he has died be born again ? ’ The skilful man upon whom dis¬ 
cernment ,has dawned ^ and whose craving has dwindled will 
not be born again ; but any other will be born again. Likewise 
in case this question should be raised ‘ Will the human race be 
more fortunate or not ?' A partial answer to this question is 
this ‘ It will be more fortunate in comparison with animals; it 
will not be more fortunate in comparison with gods and sages.’ 
On the other hand a question incapable of answer is this ‘ Will 
this round-of-rebirths have an end or will it be endless ? ’ [But] 
in case there be a limitation [of the question] in either one of 
two ways, so that there be a consummation of the series of the 
* Compare i. 16, p. 45'; ii. 27, p. 165“ (Calc. ed,). 
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round-of-rebirth for the good man, but not for any other, then 
there is no defect [in the question]. Consequently the only [way] 
is that this question be analysed. 

Meanwhile he asks what a sequence of mutations is by saying ^What now is 
this 7:^ 33. The positive correlate to the moment, recognised as such 

at the final limit of the mutation, is a sequence. The sequence of the muta> 
tioh is that which has the moment as its positive correlate ; it is that to which 
the moments are related. It is that in which the accumulation of moments 
inheres. This is the meaning. And a sequence can never be explained 
unless there be that which the sequence contains. Neither can there be 
a sequence of only a single moment. Therefore the remaining alternative 
is that in which the accumulation of moments inheres. As he says in the 
words, <Sia. continuous series of moments.^ He gives the source-of-the-valid- 
idea for the sequence of the mutation by saying ^of the mutation.^ The 
final limit or termination of the mutation is the Observed fact that even a new 
garment, although kept with care, after a time looks old. So then there is 
a sequence of the mutation. And before this point is reached the successive 
stages of oldness, tho slightest, very slight, slight, noticeable, more noticeable, 
most noticeable, are inferred [already to exist]. This same he sets forth by 
a negative argument in the words ^For when.:^ The words Sunless . .. has 
passed through» refers to [an oldness] in which a [particular] moment in the 
sequence has not been reached. The objector says * Such a sequence is impos¬ 
sible in the case of primary matter since that is permanent.’ In reply to this 
he says ^In permanent things also.^ By the use of the plural he asserts that 
the sequence is to be found among aU permanent things. As to this he shows 
first what the different kinds of permanent things are, and then explains how 
the sequence is found' among permanent things in the words ^two kinds.^ The 
objector says ‘ The absolutely unchanging, because it does not swerve from its 
own nature, may be conceded to be permanent. But how can that which is 
in mutation, which unceasingly swerves from its own nature, be permanent ? * 
In reply to this he says ^When.}^ External-aspects and time-variations and 
intensities, of these it is the nature to rise and fall. But for a substance there is 
no dii^odging it from its ^ssential nature? And to the question whether all the 
sequences are cognizable at the final limit of mutation, he says Na ^Of these 
two: with rega^ to t^e external-aspects of the aspects ’{guna), 4he thinking- 
substance and the others for example.^ Since it has reached the end because 
of the destruction of the'properties, [therefore the sequence is cognizable at the 
end of the mutation]. In the case of the primary cause, however, the sequence 
of mutations does not reach an end.—^The objector says ‘Since the original 
substance undeigoes mutation in the form of external aspects, it may have 
a sequence of mutation. But how can the Self who does not enter into 
mutation have a sequence of mutation^? ’ In reply he says 4Cwith regard to 
44 [r.o.b. it] 
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the absolutely unchanging permanent.:^ Persons who are in bondage, because 
they assume that they are not over and above mind*stu£F, have the mutations 
of this [mind-stuff] attributed to them. And in the case of the liberated 
a mutation based upon the [mere] act of existence and having no material 
existence is wrongly predicated. Since it is a word only, [if we say that the 
liberated exist,] which comes first, the predicate-relation which follows is based 
on the act of existence [only and on nothing more], when he says ^from the act 
of existence.» As to the aspects {guna) it has been said that their sequence 
of mutation reaches no end.—Not enduring this some one asks ^Now?:^ The 
words C<in equilibrium)^ mean in the condition of a great mundane dissolution ; 
^in motion)^ means at the time of creation. What he means to say is this: 
‘ If owing to endlessness, there is no end of the mutations of the round-of- 
existence, why, then! Sir! how at the time of a great mundane dissolution 
could it suddenly, for all selves, cease ? And how at the time of the beginning 
of a creation, could the round-of-existence suddenly be produced? Accordingly 
in a sequence of liberations of the selves, one by one, because all of them would 
be set free, in a sequence of rounds-of-rebirths all [of these rounds-of-rebirths] 
would be destroyed, [that is] would reach a final consummation of the mutations 
of the primary cause. And if this be so, the primary cause itself would prove 
to be impermanent. Inasmuch also as you are not willing [to admit] that 
quite a new principle should come forth, you cannot say that [the mutations] are 
endless. For if that be so, beginninglessness would be contradicted and one 
would be involved in a breaking of all the statements of the books {^astra).* 
This is the point. He gives the reply in the words ^This is incapable of 
answer.^ This contention does not deserve a reply. In ordef to show that 
it is absolutely incapable of answer, he shows that there is a question absolutely 
capable of answer by saying «A question . . . is.» The question is Will every 
one who is born die ? He gives the answer by saying Yes, sir.’^ In other 
words, ‘ Assuredly, sir.’ Having asked a question w^ich admits of only one 
answer, he asks a question which admits of alternative answers in the words 
«‘Will every jone ? He shows how ii^is that this admits of several answers 
in the words «alternative answers.^ He mves another question which also 
admits of alternative answers and which makes the pieaning cl|ar in the words 
^Likewise.. . the human race.^ But this is incapable of an absolute answer. 
For it is not possible to say absolutely and in .g^nef^ whether the round- 
of-rebirth of fortunate and unfortunate persons' hasv an end or not. Just 
as we cannot ascertain absolutely the blissfulnesi^^pr the lack of blissfulness 
in the nase of all living beings. [This, cannot be d&sertpd] with the same 
absolute certainty as t]|^^ that wl»o a^tborn will die. But the 

question is capable of answer,,in alterq^tive w^y^as ^e sa;^ ^or the fortunate 
being. What he intendS|4s this, jfhe inference isf^ that whfn,there is a series 
of liberations, all would be liberated and the round-a|^ebirtlis ivould be cut 
short. Now this [inference] is based on4he Uberati^n es^jablish^ by the Sacred 
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Tradition (agama). So how can the fact of the validity of the Sacred Tradition 
that establishes the liberation which we assume, invalidate the same Sacred 
Tradition with reference to the permanence of the evolved-effects of the primary 
cause? Therefore this inference, the object of which runs counter to the 
Sacred Tradition is not the source’Of«a-valid*idea. For it is taught in the 
Sacred Word and the Tradition and the Legends and the Purajuas that 
the succession of creations and resolutions {pratisarga) is without beginning 
and without end. And so first of all in the case of all the selves (dtmm) a 
simultaneous destruction of the round-of-rebirths is not possible. For even 
learned men are not gi'ounded in discriminative discernment, although it is 
to be acquired by the toils of study in a succession of many births. How much 
less, then, all living creatures in general, both animate and inanimate and so on 
on, suddenly at one time! For if causes are not simultaneous, effects should 
not be simultaneous. But discriminative discernment occurs in a sequence, 
and when numberless beings are liberated in a sequence, there is no destruction 
of the round'of-rebirth. For living beings are endless [in number], because they 
are countless. Thus all is cleared up. 


Isolation is said to follow after the sequence of the task of the 
aspects (guim) has been completed. The nature of this is defined. 

34. Isolation is the inverse generation of the aspects, no 
longer provided with a purpose by the Self, or it is the 
Energy of Intellect grounded in itself. 

When the aspects (guna), whose essence is causes and effects, are 
inversely generated,—now that experience and liberation have 
been accomplished [for ^he Self] and now that a purpose is no 
longer provided by the Self,—^this is Isolation. The Self s Energy 
of Thought becomes isolated, since it is grounded in itself and is 
not again related to the sattva of the thinking-substance. Its 
continuance thus for evermore is Isolation. 

In the Patanjalan authoritative book on yoga, the Exposition of 
the Samkhya, the Book on Isolation, the Fourth. 

The subordinate connexions of the satra, whose purpose is to determine the 
nature of Isolation, [with olh^ topics] he givhs in the words ^task of the 
aspects.:^ 84. Isolation is the inverse generation of the aspects, no longer 
provided with a purpose hy the Seif, or it is the Energy of Intellect 
growded in itself. In so far as (i|^ir work is done, the aspects, no longer 
provided with a purpose by the Self, are inversely generated. They are resolved 
into their cause which is die primary<eause (pradh&na). Of the aspects, whose 
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essence is causes and effects, the subliminal-impressions of the restriction of 
emergent concentration are resolved into the central-organ; and the central- 
organ into the personality-substance; and the personality-substance into 
resoluble [primaiy matter]; and resoluble f primary matter] into unresoluble 
[primary matter]. This resolution {pratisarga) of the aspects whose 

essence is causes and effects, is Isolation, the release of some Self from the 
primary cause.—Or release is the Self grounded in itself, as he says ^grounded 
in itself.^ For the Energy of Thought even in a great mundane dissolution 
is grounded in itself. But that is not release. So he says ^ag^in.^ The 
word iti in the sQtra signifies the completion of the [authoritative] work. 


In this Book he has described first the mind-stuff fit for release, then the per¬ 
fections of the other world, and of the external objects and of the knower (j^), 
the Cloud of [knowable] things, concentration and the two kinds of release, and 
incidentally other things. There has also been a description of the source of 
anguishes, and anguishes [themselves] have been recounted. Here also the'two 
kinds of yoga with the eight aids to yoga have been set forth. The path of 
release, the distinction between the aspects and the Self, has also been made 
more dear. Isolation has been discriminated and the Intellect (ctVi) has been 
made free from the anguishes. 


In the Explanation of the Comment on Pataiijali’s [Yoga-treatise], [which 
Explanation is entitled] Clarification of the Entities (Tattva-vaigaradi), and 
which was composed by the Venerable Vacaspatimi^ra, the Book on Isolation, 
the Fourth, is finished. 
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INDEX OF QUOTATIONS IN THE COMMENT 


Following the order in which they are cited in the text of the Bhasya or 
Comment, and with indication of their sources. 

Synopsis of the sources, with indication of Abbreviations used. 


Anadhikarina Agaminah. 
Agama. 

Amnaya. 

Chand. Up. = Chandogya Upanisad. 
Taitt. Ar. = Taittinya Aranyaka. 
Pahca^ikha. 

Brh. = Brhadaranyaka Upanisad. 

MBh. = Mahabharata. 


Yatsyayana Bhasya. 
Va P. = Vayu Purana. 

Var^ganya. 

VP. = Visnu Purana. 

• • • 

Vaiyasiki Gatha. 
^ravana. 

Qli'uti. 

Sathgraha Karika. 


The numbers on the left refer to the page and line of the Calcutta edition of 
1890 reprinted in 1908 in Benares without change of pagination, but with slight 
differences in the lines. Quotations which are not verbally accurate are marked 
with an asterisk. An interrogation-point, placed after the sign of equality, 
means that the source of the quotation concerned has not been discovered. 


16* = Pahca 9 ikha 2 . 

62' = Pahca 9 ikha 1. 

65* = VP. vi. 7. 33 f; vi. 7. 36-37; 
Brhan Naradlya P. xlvi. 
12-14. 

83' = Pahca 9 ikha 4. 

98« = MBh xii. 17. 20; 151. 11; 

compare Dhammapada 28. 
99" = Qravana. 

113 ^ = Vaiyasiki Gatha. 

114* = Panca 9 ikha 5. 

116“ = Pahca 9 ikha 6 . 

128* = Amnaya. 

129' = Parica 9 ikha 3. 

132* = Sanigraha 9 loka ? 

133' = ? 

186' = Pahca 9 ikha 11. 


140® = Pahca 9 ikha 7. 

145* = Pahca 9 ikha 8 . 

153® s= Pahca 9 ikha 9 . 

166® = Agama. 

169' = Panca 9 ikha ? 

169“ = gruti. 

168® = Samgrahakarika ? 

172“ = ? 

176® = ? 

179' = Vatsyayana Bhasya. 

183' = Va P. xciii. 101 • VP. iv. 10- 
12; LP. Ixvii. 23. 

190® = Agama. 

198' = ? 

199* = Pahca 9 ikha ? See pp. 186', 
217'®. 

204* = Pahca 9 ikha ? 
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207» = Pafica 9 ikha 11. 

21S* = ? 

217^ = Samgrahakarika. 

236'’ = Samgraha^loka. 

243® = Ohand. Up. viii. 1. 1. 
246" = Brh. ii. 4. 14 ; iv. 6.16. 
249'' = Fanca^ikha 12. 

266' = Parvacarya. 


272* =s Varsaganya. 

287’ = Pflrvacarya. 

291® = Yarsaganya. 

306* = Pa£ica 9 iklia 9. 

306'' = Agama. 

31P Anadhikarina Agaminah. 
316’ = Taittiriya Aranyaka, i. 11®. 
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INDEX OF QUOTATIONS IN THE COMMENT, GROUPED 
ACCORDING TO THEIR SOURCES 

The explanations prefixed to Appendix 2 apply to this Appendix also. 


Anadhikarina Agaminah. 

= Sir.’ 

Agama. 

= 166». 

= 190*. 

= 306* 

Amnaya. 

= 128*. 

Taittiriya Aranyaka. 

i. 11. 5 = 316*. 
Chandogya Upanisad. 

viii. 1. 1 = 243". 
Pnrvacarya. 

= 289'- 

Brhadaranyaka Upanisad. 

ii. 4. 14 and = 245^. 
iv. 5. 15. 

Mababbarata. 

xii. 630 = 98«. 
Vatsyayana Bbasya. 

= 179'. 


Vayu Parana. 

xcix. 101 = 183*. 

Varsaganya. 

^ 272*. 

= 291\ 

Visnn Parana, 

vi. 7. 30 f. and = 66^ 
vi. 7. 30-37. 

Vaiyasiki Gatha. 

= 113*. 

Pmvana. 

= 99 ^ 

pruti. 

= 159®. 

Saihgraha-karika. 

= 132. 

= 168”. 

= 217*. 

= 236®. 


40 17J 
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INDEX OF QUOTATIONS IN THE TATTVA-VAIQARADl 

Following the order in which they are cited in the text of Vscaspatimi^ra’s 
Vyakhya, entitled Tattva-Vaifaradi, and with indication of their sources. 
Synopsis of the sources, with indication of the Abbreviations used. 


Eatyayana. 

Tand. = Tandya Mahabrahmana. 

Nyaya-Kanika. 

NS. = Nyaya-Sutra. 

Pat. MBhas. =: Patahjali Mahabhasya. 

Pan. = Panini. 

Pui^na. 

Brh. = BrhadaranyakaUpanisad. 

Brahma Tattva SamTksu. 
Bhag. = Bhagavad-Gita. 

Manu. 

Mand. = Mandnkya Upanisad. 
Moksa Dharma. 


Yogiyaj. = Yogiyajfiavalkya Smrti. 

VaP. = Vayu Purana. 

VP. = Visnu Purana. 

• • » 

Vaina^'ika. 

Vaiyakarana. 

Qiksu. 

^rlhar. = ^r^harsa Khandana- 
khandakhadya. 

Qvet. = ^veta^vatara Upanisad. 

Samgraha (^loka. 

Sanikh. Kar. = Saihkhya Karika. 
SmrtL 


The numbers on the left refer to the page and to the line of Vacaspati’s text 
in the Calcutta edition. The pages in the Benares reprint agree with those 
of the Calcutta edition; the lines vary a little. Quotations which are not 
verbally accurate are marked with an asterisk. An interrogation-point placed 
after the sign of equality, means that the source of the quotation concerned has 


not been discovered. 

3* = Tand, xix. 2. 1. 

3« = Brh. iv. 4.23. 

4“ = Yogiyaj. 

20® = Pan. V. 2. 42. 

20" = Pan. ii. 2. 29. 

27" = *Pat. MBhas. i. 2. 45. 
27* = ? 

27* = Manu ii. 7. 

31® = Samkh. Kar. xlviii. 


33'" = Mand. 5 and 11. 

« * 

44'® = Samkh. Kar. xlv. 

50" = VaP.? 

6 P = VaP.? 

75* = Nyayakanika? 

75* = Brahma-Tattva-Samiksa ? 
102 * = ? 

104'* = Samgraha Qlokn. 

100* = VP. vi. 7. 33. 
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106“ Smrti ? 

106« Bhag. ii. 47. 

112^ ; Samgraha Qloka. 

126« Pan. ii. 1. 49. 

129* ? 

132 '«; ? 

132“ : Manu iii. 68. 

133“ : Bhag. xviii. 38. 

184* : VP. iv. 10. 9. 

137“ : ? 

142* : (JJvet. iv. 5. 

143" : Pan. i. 4. 22. 

166" ; Qvet. iv. 6. 

159“ : Manu iv. 37. 

162** : VaP. Ixix. 2. 

176“ : VP. vi. 7. 36-37. 

180* : Pan. ii. 4. 9. 

183- ; VP. iv. 10. 12. 

186*« : VP. vi. 7. 39.‘ 

190* : Pan. iii. 4. 68. 

190“ Manu vi. 72. 

190* : VP. vi. 7. 40-41. 


in the Tattva-Vdigdradi 

191** = VP. vi. 7. 43. 

192* = VP. vi. 7. 44. 

194*0 VP. vi 7. 45. 

195** = VP. vi. 7. 89. 

196* = VP. vi 7. 90. 

196“ = VP. vi. 7. 92. 

197® = VP. vi. 7. 86-88. 
210’ = MBh. xii. 318. 102. 
218* = giksa 13. 

226’ = Vaiyakarana. 

227* = Katyayana. 

240** == VaP. ci. 85. 

248* = Saihkh, Kar. xxix. 
248*“ = Brh. iv. 4. 3. 

254* = ? 

279“ = VaP. Ixvi 143. 
285**= Puia]na? 

294= = ? 

299“ = gnhai-. 

304* = Vaina^ika? 

308= = ? ' 

314* = NS. iii. 1. 25. 




APPENDIX 5 


INDEX OF QUOTATIONS IN THE TATTVA-VAIQARADI 
GROUPED ACCORDING TO THEIR SOURCES 


The explanations prefixed to Appendix 4 apply to this Appendix also. 
K&tyayana. 


= 227*. 

Tilndya Mahabrahmana. 

xiv. 2. 1 = 3\ 
Nyayakanika. 

? = 75*. 

Nyaya-Satra. 

iii. 1. 25 = 31P. 
Panini. 

i 4. 22 = 143«. 

ii. 1. 49 = 126«. 

ii. 2. 29 = 20*. 

*ii. 4. 9 = 180^ 

iii. 4. 68 = 190^ 

V. 2. 42 = 20^ 

Patanjali Mahabhasya. 

*1. 2. 46 = 27’.* 
Purana. 

? = 286". 

Brhadaranyaka Upanisad. 

iv. 4. 3* = 248‘" 
iv. 4. 23 = 3*. 

Brahma Tattva Samiksa. 
? = 75*. 

Bhagavad Gita, 
ii. 47 = 106». 
xviii. 38 = 133“. 

Manu. 

ii. 7 = 27». 

iii. 68 = 132“. 


iv. 37 = 169“ 
vi. 72 = 190“. 
Mahabharata. 
xii. 318. 102 = 210\ 

Mandakya Upanisad. 

6 and 11 = 33“. 

Yogi Yajnavalkya Smrti. 

? = 4“ 

Vayu Purana. 

? = 60“.' 

? = 51 ^ 

Ixix. 2 = 162“. 

Ixvi. 143 = 279*. 
cL 85 = 240“. 

Visnu Purana. 
iv, 10. 9 '= 134S 

iv. 10. 12 = 183*. 
vi. 7. 33 = 106\ 
vi. 7. 36-37 = 176». 
\i. 7. 39 = 186’*'. 
vi. 7. 40-41 = 190’*. 
vi. 7. 43 = 191”. 
vi. 7. 46 = 194“. 
vi. 7. 77-86 = J94”. 
vi. 7. 89 = 196”. 
vi. 7. 90 = 196‘. 
vi. 7. 92 = 196“. 
vi. 7. 86-88 = 197“. 
Vainayika. 

? = 294*. 

? = 304“. 
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Vsiyakarana. 

? = 226’. 

^iksa. 

13 = 218». 

<^rlharsa Elhandanakhandnkhadya. 
=' 299“. ” 

Ovetacvatara Upanisad. 
iv. 6 = 142\ 
iv. 5 = 166®. 


Samgraha Qloka. 
104“. 

112 ‘. 

Samkhya Karika. 
xxix = 248‘. 
xlv = 44“. 
xlviii = 31®. 

Smrti. 

?’ = 106». 


ArPENJ)lX 6 

QUOTATIONS IN THE TATTVA-VAigARADl NOT YET TRACED 

TO THEIR SOURCES 

Gdityam vandel svargaJcamaA = 27®. 

Nim^adravahhutdHhasvahhaoasya = 102'-'. 

Kdmato 'kamato vapi yat karomi = 106’’. 

Nn liwsyal sarvii hhuUmi [VedicJ = 129®. 

Subhila«a<; ca sandialpah = 132’®. 

Prcidipasyevanirvuuani vimohsah = 137®. 

Akuro gauravam rauk^am = 254’. 

SaJuypalamhhawiyamad ahkcdafi — 294”. 

Bhutir yeswm kriyd sdioa kdrakam — 304'*. 

Ahhinno ’pi hi Irnddhyatma = 308®. 



APPENDIX 7 

INDEX OF WORDS IN THE SUTRAS 


An alphabetic index of the Sotraa themselves is given in the edition of the 
Bombay Sanskrit Series, and in that of the Ananda^rama Series of Poona.—This 
index is designed to include all the words of the text of the Sdtras, and no 
others. The text is that of the Calcutta edition of Sam vat 1947 (Baptist Mission 
Press, A.D. 1891); and accordinglypanca, for example, is included. The numbers 
refer to pada and sutra. 

The Sutras contain almost no finite verb-forms {anti, syat, Icffiyate, jayantc), and 
I have therefore put the participles, not under the verbal roots, but in their 
proper alphabetic place : so atlta, apeta, udita, pita under a-, n-, v-, not under root i ; 
similarly ahhijata, asanna, utpanna, ukta (not under vac), adabdha (under a(-) ; and 
so the other negatives beginning with an- or a-. On the other hand, the 
pronominal forms are assembled in the usual way: tat, tasya, fd/i, sa, under tad; 
asya, esam, under idani; efena under etad. 


akarana, sanga-smaya^karanam iii. 

61. ’ 

akalpita, bahir-akalpit& iii. 43. 
akusida, prasarnkbyane ’pi akusidasya 
iv. 29. 

ak:|^na, a^ukla^akrsnam iv. 7. 
akrama, akramam ceti iii. 54. 
aklista, klista^aklistuh i. 5. 
anga, yoga^.^ga ii. 28 ; astav angani 
ii. 29 ; angamejayatva i. 31; sva^ah- 
ga ii. 40. 

ajfiata) vastu jnata^ajnatam iv. 17. 
ajfiana» duhkha^ajnana ii. 34. 
aAjanata, tad-anjanata i. 41. 
animan, anima,_Adi iii. 45. 
atadrupa, atadrapa-pratistham i. 8. 
atita, atlta^^anlgata-jhanam iii. 16; 
atTta^.^agatanam svarQpato ’sty 
adhvabhedat iv. 12. 
atyanta,atyanta^samkrrnayoh iii. 35. 


atha, atha yoga^anu^asanam i. 1. 
ad^ta, drata^^adnsta ii. 12. 
adhigama, pratyak-ceta.na,.^higamah 
L 29. 

adhimatra, mrdu- madhya^adhimatra 
ii. 34. 

adhimatratva, mrdu-madhya^adhimE- 
tratvat i. 22. 

adhisthatrtvam, sarva-bhava^adhi* 
sthatHvam iii. 49. 

adhyatman, adhyatma-prasadah i. 47. 
adhyasa, itara^adhyasat iii. 17. 
adhvan, adhva-bhedat iv. 12. 

Ananta, Ananta-samapattibhyam ii. 47. 
ananta, ananta-phala ii. 34. 
anabhighata, dvandva^nabhighatah 

ii. 48; tad-dharma^^anabhighEta^ ca 

iii. 45. 

anavacchinna, samaya^navacchin- 
i nah ii. 31. 
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anavaocheda, anyata^anavacchedilt 
iiL 53 ; ksIena^anavacchedEt i. 26. 
anavadharana) ubhaya^anavadhEra- 
namiv. 20. 
anavasthitatva, i. 30. 
anastam, nastam apy anastam ii. 22. 
an&gata, duhkham anagatam ii. 16; 
anagatam juanam iii. 16; anagatam 
svarQpatah iv. 12. 
anatman, duhkha^natmasu ii. 5. 
anaditva, tasam auaditvaih ca iv. 10. 
anagaya, dhyana-jam aua^ayam iv. 6. 
anitya, auitya^^a^uci-dulikha ii. 5. 
anisto, anista-prasaugat iii. 51. 
anukara, svarQpa._,anukara ii. 54. 
anugama, ropa^anugamat i. 17. 
anuguna, vipaka._,anugiinanam iv. 8. 
anuttama, santosad anuttama-sukha- 
labhah ii. 42. 

anupaQya, pratyaya^anupa 9 yah ii. 20. 
anupatin, 9 abda-jnana^^anupatT i. 9 ; 

dharina-anu})atT iii. 14. 
anubhuta, unubhQta-viaaya i. 11. 
anumaua, pratyaksa^anumana i. 7 ; 

9ruta._,anumana i. 49. 
anumodita, k rta-karita^anumodita, 

ii. 34. 

anuQayin, sukha.^anu 9 ayi ii. 7; 

duhkha^nu9ayi ii. 8. 
anuQasana, yoga^a»u 9 asana i. 1. 
anusthana, yoga^afiga^anusthanat ii. 

28.* 

aneka, cittam ekam auekesam iv. 5. 
anta, paramamahattva^antah i. 40. 
antara, jaty-antara iv. 2; citta.^antara 
iv. 21; pratyaya^antarSni iv. 27. 
antaranga, trayam antarangam iii. 7. 
antaraya, te antarayah i. 30; anta- 
rayabhava 9 ca i. 29. 
antardhanam, iii. 21. 
anya^ saihskara- 9 e 80 ’nyah L 18; anya< 
visaya i. 49 ; anya-samskara i. 50; 
tad-anya-sadbaranatvat ii. 22. 


anyatiy anyata-khyati iii. 49; 

anyata.^anavacchedat iii. 63. 
anyatva, krama^anyatva iii. 15; 

parinama^anyatve iii. 16. 
anvaya, soksxna^anvaya iii. 44; 
asmita^anvaya iii. 47; citta^nvaya 

iii. 9. 

aparanta, aparanta-jnanam iii. 22; 

parinama^aparanta-nirgrahya, iv. 33. 
aparamri^ta, a 9 ayair aparamrstah i. 
24. 

aparigraha, brahmacarya^aparigrahah 
ii. 30; aparigraha-sthairye ii. 39. 
aparinamitva, purusasya^^aparinami- 
tvat iv. 18. 

apavarga, bhoga^apavarga ii. 18. 
api, tato ’pi i. 22 ; pQrvesam api i. 26; 
adhigamo ’pi i. 29 ; tasya^api i. 51 ; 
viduso ’pi ii. 9; 9 uddho ’pi ii. 20; 
nastam api ii. 22; tad api iii. 8; 
vairagyad api iii. 50; vyavahitanam 
a])i iv. 9; cittam api parartham iv. 
24 ; i>rasumkhyane ’pi iv. 29. 
j apunya, i. 33 ; ii. 14. 
apeksitya, tad-uparaga^apeksitvat iv. 
17. 

apeta, avarana-mala^apetasya iv. 31. 
apratisamkrama, citer apratisamkra- 
mayah iv. 22. 

I apratisanga, buddher apratisangah iv. 

j 21 . 

I apramanaka, iv. 16. 
aprayojaka, nimittam aprayojakam 

iv. 3. . 

abhava, abhava>pratyaya L 10; 
antaiSya^abhava i. 29 ; tad-abhavat 
samyogabbava ii. 25; esam abhave 
j tadabbavah iv. 11. 

I abhighata, an-abhighata ii. 48, iii. 45. 

I abhijata, abbijatasya maneb i. 41. 
j abhimvega, raga-dvesa^^^bhinivega 
ii. 3; svarasavabi viduso ’pi tatha 
j rndbo ’bbinive 9 ah ii. 9. 
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abhibhava, abhibhavapradurbhavaiu 

iii. 9. 

abbimata, yathibhimatam i. 38. 
abhivyakti, abhivyaktir vasananUm 

iv. 8. 

abhyantara, ii. 50, 51. 
abhygrsa, tatra sthitau yatno ’bhya- 
sah i. 13; abhyasa-vairagyabhyum 
i. 12; ekatattva^abhyasa, i. 32 ; 
virama-pratyaya^abhyasa i. 18. 
arista, aristebhyo va iii. 22. 
artha, yabda^artha-jnana i. 42; 
5 abda^rtha-pratyaya iii. 17; cittam 
sarva^arthaih iv. 23; sva^artha iii. 
35 ; cittam api para^artham iv. 24 ; 
punisa^artha iv. 34 ; tad-artha eva 
dr^yasyu^atma ii. 21 ; artha-matra 
i. 43 and iii. 3; krta_,artha ii. 22 
and iv. 32; tad-artha-bhavanam i. 28; 
bhavana^artha, ii. 2 ; taufikarana ^ 
artha ii. 2 ; apavarga^artham ii. 18; 
tat-pratisedha^arthara i. 32. 
arthata, sarva^arthatS iii. 11. 
arthatva, vifesa^arthatva i. 49; 

para^arthatviu iii. 35. 
arthavattva, anvaya^arthavattva iii. 

44 ; arthavattva-samyamst iii. 47. 
alabdha, alabdha-bhQmikatva i. 30. 
aUhga, lihgam.'itra^alihgEni ii. 19; 

alihga-paryavasSlnam i. 45. 
alpa, jneyam alpam iv. 31. 
avadbarana, an-avadh^ranam, iv. 20. 
avastba, dharma-laksana^,avastha iii. 
13. 

avastbana, drastuh svarape ’vastha- 
nam i. 3. 

avidya, avidya^_^mita- ii. 3 : anitya^ 
a^uci-duhkha^natmasu nitya-^uci- 
sukha^atma-khyatir avidya ii. 5; 
avidya ksetram uttaresam ii. <\ ; 
tnsya hetur avidya ii. 24. 
aviplava, viveka-khyatir aviplava ii. 
25. 


avirati, alasya^avirati, i. 30. 
avigesa, 1. unparticularized, vigesa^ 
avigesa ii 19. 2. failing to distin¬ 
guish, pratyaya^vigeao bhogah iii. 
35. 

avisayibbutatva, iii 20. 
avyapadegya, ^anta^udita^vyapa- 
defya iii. 14. 

agukla, agukln^^akrsna iv. 7. 
aguci, anitya-a^uci ii..5. 
aguddbi, a^uddhi-ksayat ii. 43. 
astau, astuv ahgani ii. 29. 
asamkirna, atyanta.^asamklrnayuh 

iii. 35.' 

asamkbyeya, asariikhyeya-vasanabhih 

iv. 24. 

asahga, kantaka^udisu asahga iii. 39. 
asaihpramosa, anubhQta*visaya.^- 
sarhpramosah i. 11. 

asamprayoga, caksuh praka^:a^a- 
saiiiprayoge iii. 2 ; vi8aya^as.ampra- 
yoge ii 54. 

asaihsarga, parair asamsargah ii. 40. 
asti, svarQpato ’sty adhvabhedat iv. 

12 ; tada kiiii syat iv. 10. 
asteya, satya^asteya ii. 30; asteya- 
])i’atisthayam ii. 37. 
asmita, avidyr»^asmita- ii. 3; drg- 
dar 9 ana - 5 aktyor - ekatmata^iva^as- 
mitu ii. 6; vitarka-vicara^Enanda^ 
.asmita i. 17 ; asmitE^anvaya^artha- 
vattvaiii 47 ; nirmEna-cittany asmi- 
tamatrat iv. 4. 
asya, asya va^ikarah i. 40. 
abinsa, ahihsa-satya- ii. 30; ahihsE- 
pratisthayam ii. 35, 

a, a vivekakhyatoh ii. 28. 
akaga, grotra^akapayoli sambandha 
iii. 41; kaya^aka 9 ayoh sambandha 
.. . akriga-gamanam iii 42. 
aksepin, visaya^aksepT ii. 61. 
agama, anumana^agamah i. 7. 
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fitmaka, indriya^atmaka ii. 18. 
atmata, eka^atmata^era ii. 6 . 
fitman, 1. the sold, atma>dar 9 ana, ii. 
41; atxna-khyati ii. 5; atma-bhava- 
bhavana iv. 25; 3. the essence, 
dr^yasya^atma ii. 21 ; guna^atma 
nah iv. 1 ^. 

fidarga, vedana-adar^a- iii. 86 . 
fidi, anima._,adi iii. 45 ; bala^adini iii. 
24; maitxT^adisu iii. 28 ; kantaka^ 
adisu iii. 89. 

anantarya, vyavahitanam apy anan- 
taryam iv. 9. 

anantya, jMnasya^anantyat iv. 31. 
ananda, vitarka-vicEra^ananda i. 17. 
anuQravika, dreta^anu^ravika i. 15. 
apatti, tad-akara.^apatti iv. 22 . 
apura, prakrti^apQrat iv. 2 . 
abhasa, sva._^ribhasaih iv. 19. 
ayus> jaty-ayur-bhogSh ii. 18. 
alambana, jnEna^alambana i. 88 ; 
abhava-pratyaya^alambana i. 10 ; 
hetu-phala^a^raya^alambanaih iv. 
11 . 

alasya, pramada^alasya- i. 80. 
aloka, prajna-aloka iii. 5 ; pravrtty- 
aloka-nyasat iii. 25. 
avarana, avarana-mala iv. 31 ; pra- 
ka 9 a^avarana ii. 52; praka^a^Eva- 
rana-ksaya iii. 43. 
avega, para-oarira^ave^ah iii. 38. 
a^aya, vipaka^a^ayaih i. 24 ; karma^ 
a^ayaih ii. 12 . 
agis, Eyiso nityatvEt iv. 10 . 
a^raya, hetu-phala^a 9 raya iv. 11 . 
aQrayatva, kriya-phala^a^rayatvam ii. 
36. 

asana, asana-pranEyama ii. 29 ; sthira- 
sukham asanam ii. 46. 
aBaniia,tTvrasamvegaiia]n asannah i.21. 
asevita, satkara^Esevitah i. 14. 
asvada, adar^a^asvada-varttB iii. 36. 


itara, itaretara^adhyasEt iii. 17; tri- 

vidham itaresam iv. 7 ; prajnE-pQr* 

vaka itaresam i. 20 . 

itaratra, vi'tti-sarQpyam itaratra i. 4. 

iti, ii. 34, iii. 64, 55, iv. 34. 

idam, asya va 9 ikarah i. 40; bEnam 

esam iv. 28: esam abhave iv. 11 . 

« ' ■ 

indriya, kaya._,mdriya ii. 43; bhnta^ 
indriya ii. 18, iii. 13; indriya-jaya 
ii. 41; iii. 47 ; vafyata^^indriyanam 
ii. 55 ; indriyanEiii pratyEhEra ii. 54. 
iva, svarfipa^Onyam iva i. 43, iii. 3 ; 
anukara iva ii. 64 ; abhijatasya.^iva 
i. 41. 

ista, ista-devata ii. 44. 

19 vara, kle 9 a*karm a-vipaka^E^ay aih 

aparami-stah purusa-vi^esa Tgvarali 

i. 24 ; lyvara-pranidhEna i. 28, ii. 1, 

ii. 32, ii. 46. 

ukta, kle^avad uktam iv. 28. 
utkrfinti, asanga utkrEnti^ ca iii. 39. 
uttara, avidya ksetram uttaresEm ii. 4. 
utpanna, visayavati va pravrttir iit- 
panna i. 85. 

udaya, ksaya.^udayau iii. 11 . 
ud&na, udEna-jayEt iii. 39. 
udara, prasupta-tanu-vicchinna^udE- 
ranam ii. 4. 

udita, 9 Enta._^udita iii. 12 and 14. 
upanimantrana, sthany-upaniman- 
trane iii. 51. 

uparakta, uparaktam cittsm iv. 23. 
uparaga, tad^uparEga.^apeksitvEt iv. 
17, 

upalabdbi, svarQpa._upalabdhi ii. 23. 
upasarga, samadbEv upasargah iii. 
87. 

upasthana, sai'va-ratna^upasthanam 
ii. 37. 

up&ya, bEna.^upEyab ii. 26. 
upek^a,, maitn-karuna-mudita^upek- 
sanam i. 33. 
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ubhaya, ubhaya^anavadhn.ranam iv. 

20 . 

rtambhara, rtaihbhara tatra prajna 

i. 48. 

eka, prayojakam cittam ekam iv. 5 ; 
eka-citta-tantram iv. 16; eka^Etmata 

ii. 6; eka-rOpatvativ. 9; eka-tattva^ 
abbyEsah i. 32 ; eka-samaye iv. 20. 

ekatanat&y pratyaya^ekatEnatE iii. 2. 
ekatra, trayam ekatra samyamah iii. 4. 
ekatva, parinEma^ekatvEt iv. 14. 
ekEgrata, cittasya^ekEgrata iii. 12; 

sarvErthatE^ekEgratE iii. 11. 
ekagrya, sEumanasya^ekfigrya^Juidri- 
ya*jaya ii. 41. 

etad, etayEiva savicErE i. 44 ; etena 
bhotendriyesu iii. 13. 
eva, i. 44, i. 46, ii. 6, ii. 15, ii. 21, 

iii. 3, iv. 8. 

osadhi, janma^osadhi-mantra iv. 1. 

ka, tadE kiib ayEt iv. 16. 
kantaka, jala-pafika-kantoka iii. 39. 
kanllia, kantha-kope iii. 30. 
kathamtE, janma-kathamtE-sambodha 

ii. 39. 

karana, sEksEt-karanEt iii. 18. 
karunEy mEitrl-karunE-iuuditE^upeksa 
i. 83. 

karman, kle 9 a-karma-vipEka i. 24; 

kle 9 a-karma*niv:i'ttih iv. 30 ; kaniia.^ 

E^aya ii. 12; nirupakramam ca 

karma iii. 22; karma.^ 9 ukla^ 

akrsnam iv. 7. 

• • • 

kalpitE, bahir-akalpitE iii. 43. 
kEya, kEya^indriya-siddhih ii. 43; 
kEya*rQpa-samyamEt iii. 21 ; kEya* 
vyQha-jnEaam iii. 29 ; kEya-sampat 
iu. 45, 46; kEya.^EkE 9 ayoh sam- 
bandha iii. 42. 


kErana, bandha’kErana- 9 aithilyEt iii. 
38. 

kErita« krta-kErita^anumodifca ii. 34. 
kEritva, iv. 24. 

kEla, de 9 a-kEla ii. 31, ii. 50, iv. 9; 
dlrgha-kEla-mdrantarya i. 14; ka* 
lena^anavacchedEt i. 26. 
kim, tadE kim syEt iv. 16. 
kupa, kantha-kape iii. 30. 
kurma, kQrma-nEdyEm iii. 31. 
krta, krta^artha ii. 22, iv. 32. 
kaivalya, saiiiyogEbbavo hEnam tad- 
drjeh ksivalyam ii. 25; sattva- 
purusayob (uddbi-sEmye kEivalyain 

iii. 55; dosa-bija-ksaye kEivalyam 
iii. 50; gunEnEm pratiprasavah kEi* 
valyam iv. 34 ; kEivalya-prEgbbErani 
cittam iv. 26. 

krama, ksana-pratiyogi parinEma^apa- 
rEnta-nirgrEbyah kramab iv. 33; 
parmEma-krama iv. 32; ksana-tat- 
kramayoh iii. 52; krama.^anyatvam 

iii. 15. 

kriyE, kriya-yogah ii. 1; kriya-phala 
ii. 86; prakE^a-kriya ii. 18. 
krodha, lobha*krodba*moha ii. 84. 
klisfa, vi'ttayah padcatayyah klis- 
ta^jiklistEb i. 5. 

klega, pauca kleyEh ii. 3; kle 9 a*mfila- 
karmE 9 aya iii. 12; kle^a-kaima* 
vipEka i. 24; kle 9 a-karina-nivi'ttih 

iv. 30; kle 9 a~tanukarana ii. 2; 
hEnam esEm kle 9 a-vad uktam iv. 28. 

k^ana, ksana-pratiyogi . . . kramab 

iv. 33; ksana-tat-kramayob samya- 
mEt iii. 52; nirodba-ksana iii. 9. 
ksaya, ksaya-udayEu iii. 11 ; praka* 
9 a^varana-ksaya iii. 43; doi^-blja- 
ksaya iii. 50; a 9 uddhi-ksaya ii. 28, 

4,i 

ksi, tatab ksiyate prakE 9 a.^Evaranam 

ii. 52; ksina-vrtteh i. 41. 

• • • • • 

kfudh, ksut-pipEsE iii. 30. 
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k^etra, avidya. ksoiram ii. 4. 

k^trika, varana-bhedas tu tatah ksetri- 
. • • 

ka-vat iv. 3. 

khyati, purusa-khyater guna-vaitrsn- 
yam i. 16; atma>khyati ii. 15; 
viveka-khyati ii. 26, ii. 28, iv. 29 ; 
anyata-khyati iii. 49. 

gati, gati-vicchedah ii. 49 ; dhruve tad- 
gati-jnanam iii. 28. 
gamana, aka^a-gamanam iii. 42. 
guna, guna-vrtti ii. 15; guna-vaitrsn- 
yam i. 16; guna-parvani ii. 19 ; te 
vyakta-sQksma guna^atmanah iv. 
13; gunanam pratiprasavah iv. 34; 
samaptir guiiEnam iv. 32. 
guru, pOrvesam api guruh i. 26. 
grakana, grahana-grahyesu tatstha-tad- 
anjanata samapattih i. 41 ; gtahana- 
svarupa^asmita* iii. 47. 
grahitr, grahitr-grahana-grahyeau i. 41. 
grahya, grahltr-grahana-giahyesu i. 11; 
tad*grahya- 9 akti-stambhe iii. 21. 

ca, abhava^ ca i. 29 ; nirvicara ca i. 44 ; 
visayatvam ca i. 45; artha^ ca ii. 2 ; 
virodhuc ca ii. 15; yogyatvani ca 

ii. 41 ; dharanasu ca ii. 53 ; na ca tad 
salambauam iii. 20; uirupakramam 
ca iii. 22 ; saihvedanac ca iii. 38 ; ut- 
kruntif ca iii. 39 ; samapatte^ ca iii. 
42 ; anabbighata^. ca iii. 45 ; pradba* 
na-jayaf ca iii. 48 ; sai*va-jnatrtvarii 
ca iii. 49 ; akramam ca^iti iii. 54 ; 
anaditvam ca iv. 10 ; na ca ekacitta- 
tantrani iv. 16 ; ekasamaye caiv. 20 ; 
sanikaray ca iv. 21. 
oakra, nabhi-cakre iii. 29. 
cakBUB, caksuh-praka^a iii. 21. 
caturtha, visaya^aksepi caturthah ii. 
51. * 

can'dra, candre tara-vyQha-jn&nam iii. 
27. 


oiti, citer apratisamkramEyah iv. 22; 

svarQpa-pratistha vE citi 9 aktih iv. 34. 
oitta, yoga^ citta>vrtti*nirodhah i. 2 ; 
citta-vrttayah iv. 18; cittam api 
pai^rtham iv. 23; de^a-bandha^ 
cittasya iii. 1; uparaktam cittam 
iv. 23 ; uparaga.^pekaitvac cittasya 
iv. 17 ; viwyam vE cittam i. 37 ; eka- 
citta-tantram iv. 16; vastu-sEmye 
cittarbhedat iv. 15; asaihprayoga 
cittasya ii. 54; citta-viksepa i. 30; 
citta-pvasEdanam i. 33 ; cittasya^ekE- 
grata iii. 12; nirodha>ksana-citta^an- 
vayo nirodhaparinEmah iii. 9; 
pravrt^bhede prayojakaih cittam 
ekam anekeeaimiv. 5; citta^antara- 
drfye iv. 21; para-citta-jnEnam iii. 
19; citta-samvit iii. 34; cittasya 
para- 9 arlra._,ave 9 alii iii. 38 ; nirmEna- 
cittEni iv. 4; ksuya^udayEii cittasya 

iii. 11. 

cetana, pratyak-cetana i. 29. 

chidra, tac-chidresu pratyaya^aniarani 

iv. 27. 

ja, taj-jah sariiskErah i. 50 ; viveka-jaiii 
juEnam iii. 52, iii. 54 ; samEdhi-jEh 
siddhayah iv. 1; dhyEna-jam anE^a- 
yam iv. 6. 

jan, vartta jEyante iii. 36. 
janma, janma-kathamta-saihbodha ii. 
39 ; adrsto-janma ii. 12 ; janma^osa- 
dhi-mantra iv. 1. 

japa,taj-japas tad*artha-bhEvanam i.28. 
jaya, taj-jayEt prajna^alokah iii. 5; 
udEna-jayEt iii. 39; samEna-jayEt iii. 
40; indriya-jaya ii. 41, iii. 47; bhQta- 
jayah iii. 44 ; pradhEna-jaya iii. 48. 
jala, jala-panka-kantaka iii. 39. 
javitva, mano-javitvam iii. 48. 
jftti, purva-jati iii. 18; jaty-antara* 
paripEmaiv. 2; jEti-de 9 arkEla-samaya 
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ii. 31 ; j9,ty*ayur-bhogah ii. 13 ; jati* 
laksana-de 9 air anyata iii. 52 ; jati- 
de 9 a>kfila*vyayahita iv. 9. 

jugapsfi, sva^^ga-jugupsa ii. 40. 
jfia, nirati^ayam Barvajnabljam i. 25. 
jfllata, sada jnata 9 citta-yrttayah iv. 18; 

yastu-jnata^ajnatam iv. 17. 
jiiatrtva, sarva-jnatrtvam iii. 49. 
jfiana, mithyajnanam i. 8; yabda- 
juana^anupatl i. 9; svapna-nidra- 
juana^alambanam va i. 38; ^ab- 
da^artha-jnana i. 42; anagata-jiianam 

iii. 16; sarva-bhtlta-mta-jnanam iii. 
17 ; pQrva-jati-jnanam iii. 18 ; para- 
citta-jiianam iii. 19; aparunta-jilanani 
iii. 22; viprakrsta-jfiaaam iii. 25; 
bhuvana-juanam iii. 26 ; taravyuha- 
jiianam iii. 27 ; tad-gati-jnanam iii. 
28; kaya-vyaha-jnanam iii. 35 ; 
viveka-jarii jnanam iii. 52, iii. 54 ; 
mala^apetasya jnanasya iv. 31 ; 
juana-dlptir a viveka-khyateh ii. 28. 

jfleya, jneyam alpam iv. 31. 
jyotismant, vi^oka va jyotismatl i. 36. 
jyotis, murdba-jyotisi iii. 32. 
jvalanay samana-jayaj jvalanam iii. 40. 

tad, 1. tan>nirodah i. 12 ; tat paraih i. 
16; tad-artha i. 28; taj-japa i. 28; tat- 
pratisedha.^artbam i. 32; tat~stha i. 
41 ; tad-anjana i. 41 ; taj-jah i. 50; 
tad-vrttayah ii. 11; tad-vipEka ii. 13 ; 
tad-artha ii. 21; tad-anya-sEdharana 
ii. 22; tad-dr^eh ii. 25; tad-abhavat 

ii. 25; tat-sannidhau ii. 35 ; tad eva 

iii. 3 ; taj-jayat iii. 5 ; tad api iii. 8 ; 
tatpravibhEga iii. 17; tat sElambanam 

iii. 20; tadgrEhya iii. 21; tat-samya- 
mflt iiL 22; tad*gati iii. 28; tad- 
dharmaiii. 45 ; tad*yEirEgyEt iii. 50; 
tat-kramayoh iii. 52; tad*yipEka iv. 8; 
tad-abhEvah iv. 11; tad apramEnakam 

iv. 16 ; tad-uparEga iv. 17; tat-pra- 


bhoh iv. 18 ; na tat svEbhEsam iv. 19; 
tad-EkEra^pattEu iv. 22 ; tad asam* 
khyeya- iv. 24; tac*chidresu iv. 27. 

2. tasya hetuh ii. 24 ; tasya vEcakah 

i. 27; tasya^avisayi iii. 20; tasya 
bhtimisu iii. 6; tasya pra^Enta- iii. 10; 
tasya saptadhE ii. 27; tasya^^api 
nirodhe i. 51. 

3. tasmin sati ii. 49. 

4. tayor vibhaktah panthEh iv. 15. 

6. te antarEyEh i.30; te pratiprasava- 
heyEh ii. 10 ; te hladaparitEpaphalEh 

ii. 14 ; te samEdhEv upasargEh iii. 
37 ; te vyakta-sEksmEh iv. 13. 

6. ta eva sabijah samEdhih i. 46. 

7. tEsEm anaditvam iv. 10. 

8. From the stem sa, sa tu dirgha- 
kula- i. 14. 

tada, tadE dra.stuh i. 3; tadE viveka- 
nimnam iv. 26 ; tada sarvu^avarana 
iv. 31 ; tada kim syEt iv. 16. 
tanu, prasupta-tanu-vicchinna.^udarE- 
nEm ii. 4. 

tantra, eka-citta-tantram iv. 16. 
tapas, mantra-tapah-samadhi iv. 1; 
tapah-svfidhyEya-l 9 varapi-anidhanEni 
ii. 1; samtosa-tapah-svadhyEya ii. 32 ; 
a 9 uddhi-ksayEt tapasah ii. 43. 
tapa, parinEma-tEpa ii. 15. 
t&raka, tErakaiii sarra-visayam iii. 54. 
tara^ tErE-vyOhaiii. 27. 
tivra, tlvra-saihveganEm i. 21. 
tatas, tato ’pi i. 22 ; tatah pratyak- 
cetanE i. 29 ; tato dvandva^anabhi- 
ghatah ii. 48; tatah kslyate ii. 52 ; 
tatah parama va 9 yatE ii. 55; tatah 
punah 9 EntoditEu iii. 12 ; tatah prE- 
tibha iii. 36 ; tatah prakE 9 a iii. 43 ; 
tato ’nimEdi iii. 45 ; tato manojavi- 
tvam iii. 48 ; tatah pratipattih iiL 53 ; 
tatah ksetrikavat iv. 3. 
tattva, parinEmEikatvEd vastu-tattvam 
iv, 14 ; eka-tattva.^bhyEsah i. 32. 
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tatra, tatra sthiiau i. 13; tatra nirati* 
5 ayam i. 26; tatra ^abda^artha- 
jnana-vikalpaih i 42 ; rtambhara 
tatra prajnai. 48; tatra pratyaya^eka- 
tanata. iii. 2 ; tatra dhyilna-jam ana- 
9 ayain iv. 6. 
tathil, tatha rOdho i. 9. 
tu, sa tu dirghakala i. 14 ; varanu- 
bhedas tu Iv. 3. 

tulya, lulyayos tatahpratipattih iii. 53; 

tulya-pratyayau iii. 12. 
tula, laghu-tula ilL 42. 
tyaga, vaira-tyugah ii. 35. 
traya, trayam ekatra iii. 4 ; parinama- 
tvaya iii. 16; trayam aulai'ungam iii. 
7. 

trividha, trividham iiaresam iv. 7. 

dargaua, a.tma-dai\aiia ii. 41; drg- 
dar^^na ii. 6 ; siddha-dai'vana iii. 32 ; 
vivei^-dar 9 ana iv. 25; bhranti-dar- 
9ana i. 30. 

divya, d ivy aril frotram iii. 41. 
dipti, jriana-dipti ii. 28. 
dirgha, dirgha-suksma ii. 50; dirgha* 
kala i. 14. 

duhkha, heyarii dtihkliam ii. 16; dub- 
kham eva sarvam ii. 15 ; duhkha^a- 
jriana^ananta-phalali ii. 31; a^uci- 
duhkha^anatmasu ii. 5; sukha-duh- 
kha-punya^apunya-visayanam i. 33; 
du^ha^anu^ayl dvesah ii. 8; duh- 
kha-daurmanasya i. 81; samskara- 
diihkhaih ii. 15. 
drk, drg'dar^aHa ii. 6. 
drdha, drdha-bhQmih i. li. 
drgi, tad dr^eh kaivalyam ii. 25; dr^i- 
inatraii. 20. 

drgya, drastr-dryya ii. 17, iv. 23 ; tad- 
artha eva drvyasya^iltma ii. 21; 
apavarga.^arthaih di ^yani ii. 18 ; 
citla^antara-dr^ye iv. 21. 
drQyatva, abhasam dryyatvat iv. 19. 


dr^ta, diista^adrsta ii. 12 ; dratu^anu* 
fravika i. 15. 
devati, ista-devata ii. 44. 
dega, de 9 a-bandha 9 citta 8 yaiii. 1; de 9 a- 
kala-sariikhyabhih ii. 50; jati-laksana- 
de^aih iii. 58 ; jati-deya-kala-vyavahi- 
tnuam iv. 9; jati-deya-kala-samaya 
ii. 31. 

dosa, dosa-blja-ksaye iii. 50. 
daurmanasya, i. 31. 
drafti*, drastr-dryyayoh ii. 17, iv. 23 ; 
drasta dryimatrah ii. 20; tada dra- 
etuh svarQpe Vasthanam i. 3. 
dvandva, dvandva,_^abhighatah ii. 
48. 

dvesa, i‘aga-dve.sa^abhiiuveya ii. 3; 
duJiklia^anuyayl dvesah ii. 8. 

dharma, 1. external aspeci, dhar- 
ma^^auupail dharmi iii. 14; diiarma- 
laksana^avastha iii. 13; kaya-sariipat 
tad-dharri-ia^anabhighatay ca iii. 45 ; 
adbva-bhodad dharmanam iv. 12. 

2. {Jinmoable^ thing, dharma-mogliali 
samadhih iv. 29. 

dharmiu, dharma^anupati dharmi iii. 
14. 

dharana, deya-bandhuy cittasya dhar- 
ana iii. 1; dharana-dhyana-samadhi 
ii. 29 ; dharanasu ca yogyata mana- 
sah ii. 53. 

dhyaoa, tatra pratyaya._^ekatanata 
dhyanam iii. 2 ; -dhyana-samadhayo 
ii. 29; dhyana-heyas tad-viiitayah 
ii. 11 ; yatha^abhimata-dhyanad va 
i. 88 ; dhyanajam auayayam iv. 6. 
dhruva, dhruve tad-gati iii. 28. 

na, na ca tat salambanam iii. 20 ; nu 
ca.^eka-citta-tantram ii. 16; na tat 
svabhasam iv. 19. 
naftia, nastam apy anastam ii. 22. 
na4ii korma-nadyam iii. 31. 
nabhi, nabhi-cakre iii. 29. 
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nitya, nitya-^uci-sukha^&tma-khyati 

ii. 6. 

uityatva, agiso nityatvat iv. 10. 
nidra, abhava-pratyaya.^.,alambana vi*t- 
tir nidra i. 10; nidra-siurtayah i. 6; 
svapna-nidra-jnana^Elambanam i .38. 
nibandhanin, stbiti-nibandbani i. 35. 
nimitta) nimittam aprayojakam iv. 3. 
nimna, viveka-nimnam iv. 26. 
niyama, yama-niyama- ii. 29; yauca- 
samtoea - tapah ■ svadhyaya -lyvarapra- 
nidhanani niyamah ii. 32. 
niratigaya, nirati^ayam sarvajuabijam 
i. 25. 

nirupakrama, sopakramaiii ninipakra- 
mam ca karma iii. 22. 
nirodha, yoga? citta-vrtti-nirodhah i. 2; 
abhyasa-vairagyabhyam tan^^niro- 
dhah i. 12 ; tasya^pi nirodhe sarva- 
nirodhan nirbljah samadhih i. 51 ; 
vyutthana-nirodha-saiiiskarayorabbi- 
bhava-pradurbhavau nirodha-ksana- 
citta^n vayo nirodhaparinamah iii. 9. 
nirgrahya, aparanta-nirgrahyah kra- 
mah iv. 33. 

nirbija, sarva-nirodhan nirbljah sama- 
dhih i. 51; tad api bahirahgam nir- 
bljasya iii. 8. 

nirbhasa, artha-matra-nirbhasam i. 43, 

iii. 3. 

nirmana, nirmana-cittani iv. 4. 
nirvicara,savicara nirvicai-a ca sQksma- 
visaya i. 44; nirvicara-vai 9 aradye 
’dhyaimaprasadah i. 47. 
nirvitarka,smi’ti-pari?uddhau svarQpa- 
?anya^va^^arthanmtra-nirbhasanir- 
vitarka i. 43. 

nivrtti, pipasa-nivrtti iii. 30; kle?a- 
karma-nivrttih iv. 80; atma-bhava- 
bhavana-nivrttih iv. 25. 
nairantarya, dirghakala-nairantarya- 
i. 14. 

nyasa, aloka-nyasat iii. 25. 


panka, jala-panka-kanteka iii. 39. 
pafloa, pahca kle?ah ii. 3. 
pafloataya, viitayah pahcatayyah i. 5. 
panthan, vibhaktah panthah iv. 15. 
para, 1. other^ cittam api para^artham 

iv. 24; bhogah para^arthatvat iii. 
35; para-?anra^ave?ah iii. 38 ; para- 
citta-jhanam iii. 19 ; parair asamsar- 
gahii. 40; 

2. tat paraih [vairagyam] i. 16. 

parama,paramava 9 yata ii. 55; parama- 
mahattva^anta i. 40. 
paramanu, paramEnu-paramamahattva 
i. 40. ' 

parinama, dharmadakBapa^avastha- 
parinania iii. 13; parinama-traya 

iii. IG; parinama-krama iv. 32; 
krarna^anyatvarii parinEma^any- 
atve hetuh iii. 15 ; parinEma^apa- 
ranta iv. 33 ; parinama-tEpa-samskE- 
raih ii. 15; jEty-antara-parinama 

iv. 2; parinama^ekatvEd vastu- 
tattvam iv. 14 ; cittasya^ekagrata- 
parinamali iii. 12 ; nirodha-parinEma 
iii. 0 ; samEdhi-parinEnia iii. 11. 

paritapa, hlEda-paritEpa ii. 14. 
paridjrfta, saihkhyabhih paridrsta ii. 
50. 

paxiQuddhi, 5mrti-pari?uddhi i. 43. 
paryavasana, alihga-paryavasEnam i. 
45. 

parvan, guna-parvani ii. 19. 
pipasa, ksut-pipEsE iii. 30. 
punya, punya^apunya i. 33, ii. 14. 
punar, tatah punah ?EntoditEu iii. 12 ; 

punar anisiaprasahgat iii. 51. 
purusa, Battva-puruBayor atyanta- 
saiiiklrnayoh iii. 35; tat-prabhoh 
purusasya iv. 18; sattva-purusa^n- 
yatE-khyEtimEtra lii. 49; purusa- 
khyEter guna-vEitrsnyam i. 16; 
sva^^artha-samyamEt pumsa-jnEnam 
iii. 35; purusa^rtha*?Onyam iv. 84; 
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sattva-puniwyoh ^uddhi-sSmye kfti- 
valyam iii. 55 ; puruBa*vi 9 esaT 9 varah 

i. 24. 

purva, abhyasa-ptlrvah i. 18; antarau- 
gaiii pQrvebhyah iii. 7; pQrva-jati 
iii. 18; pOryesam api guruh i. 
26. 

purvaka, prajna-pQrvaka i. 20 ; moha* 
purvakah ii. 34. 

prakaga, prakaga-kriya-sthiti ii. 18; 
caksuh'prakaga iii.21; prakaga^ava* 
rana-ksaya ii. 52, iii. 43. 
prakrti, prakrty-apQrat iv. 2 ; prakrti* 
nam varana-bbedas iv. 3. 
Frakftilaya, bhavapratyayo Videha- 
Prakrtilayanam i. 19. 
pracara, pracara-samvedanac ca iii. 38. 
pracchardana, i. 34. 
prajiia, samadhi-prajua i. 20 ; pranta- 
bhamih prajila ii. 27; prajiia^alokah 

iii. 5 ; rtambhara tatra prajna i. 48 ; 
gruta^anumana-prajnabhyam i. 49. 

pranava, vacakah pranavah i. 27. 
pranidbana, Tgvara-pranidhnna i. 23, 
ii* 1, ii. 32, ii. 45. 
prati, krta^arthaih prati ii. 22. 
pratipaksa, pratipaksa-bhavanam ii. 
33, 34.’ 

pratipatti, anavacchedat tulyayos ta- 
tab pratipattih iii. 53. 
pratiprasava, gunanam pratiprasavab 

iv. 34 ; pratiprasavabeyah ii. 10. 
pratibandbin, anya-samskara-prati- 

bandbT i. 50. 

pratiyogin, ksana-pratiyogl iv. 33. 
pratisedha, tat-pratisedha^artbam i. 

32.’ 

pratigtha, a-tadrQpa-pratistbam i. 8; 
abirisa-pr° ii. 35; aatya-px-° ii. 36; 
asteya-pr® ii. 37; brabma-carya-pr® 

ii. 88; kaivalyaih svarQpa-pratistba 
va bitigaktih iv. 34. 

pratyak, pratyak-cetana i. 29. 


pratyakfa, pratyakBa^.^um&aa i. 7. 
pratyaya, 9 abda,^rtba*pratyayanam 

iii. 17; pratyaya^avigesa iii. 35; 
bbava-pratyaya i. 19; guddbo ’pi 
pratyaya^nupagyah ii. 20; pratya- 
ya^ntarani samskarebbyah iv. 27; 
pratyayasya para-citta-jnanam iii. 
19 ; gantoditau tulyapratyayau cit- 
tasya iii. 12 ; virama>pratyaya L 18; 
abbava-pratyaya i. 10; pratyaya^ 
ekatanata iii. 2. 

pratyahara, pratyabara-dbaraina ii. 
29; svavi^ya^asamprayoge cittasya 
svarQpa^anukara iva^indriyanarii 
pratyabarab ii. 54. 
pradhaua, pradbana-jayag ca iii. 48. 
pramana, pramana-viparyaya- i. 6; 
pratyak8a^numana.^agamah pra- 
manani i. 7. 

pramada, sam 9 aya*prainada.^lasya- 
i. 30. 

prayatna, prayatna-gaitbilya ii. 47. 
prayojaka, pi-ayojakam cittam ekam 

iv. 6. 

pravibhaga, tat-pravibbaga*samyamat 
iii. 17. 

pravrtti, visayavati pravrttih iv. 5 ; 
pravrtty-aloka-nyOsat iii. 25; pra- 
vrtti-bbede prayojakam cittam ekam 
anekesam iv. 5. 

praganta, praganta-vabita iii. 10. 
pragvasa, gvasa-pragviisa i. 31, ii. 
49. 

prasamkhyana, prasamkbyane ’pi 
akusidasya iv. 29. 
prasauga, auisWprasangat iii. 51. 
prasada, adbyatma-prasada L 47. 
prasupta, prasupta-tanu-viccbinna^ 
udaranam ii. 4. 

pragbhara, kaivalya-pragbbaram iv. 

21 . 

prana, praccbardana-vidbaranabbyam 
pranasya i. 34. 
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pranayams, praniiyamn-pratynhSra- ii. 
29. 

pratibha, pratibhad va sarvam iii. 33 ; 

pratibha- 9 ravana- iii. 36. 
praduB, pradur-bhavah iii. 3. 45. 
pr&nta, pranta-bhaxnih prajna ii. 27. 

phala,duhkha^ajnana^ananta-phalab 

ii. 34 ; hlada-paritapa-phalah ii. 14 ; 
kriya-phala^afrayatvam ii.36; hetii- 
phala^graya^alambanaih iv. 11. 

bandha, de^a-bandhav cittasya iii. 1 ; 

bandba-karana-^aitbilyat iii. 38. 
bala, rnpa-lavanya-bala-vaj rasamhana- 
natvani iii. 46 ; maitrl>adisu balani 

iii. 23 ; balesu hasti-bala^adini iii. 
24. 

bahir*akalpita, bahirakalpita vrttih 

iii. 43. 

bahiranga,bahirafigam nirbTjasya iii. 8. 
badbana, vitarka-badhane pratipaksa- 
bhavanam ii. 33. 

bahya, bahya^abhyantara ii. 50, 51. 
bija, doBa-blja-ksaye iii. 50; sarvajna- 
bijam i. 25. 

buddhi, buddhibuddher atiprasangah 

iv. 21 ; sva-buddhi-saiuvedanani iv. 

22 . 

brahmacarya, asteya-brahmacarya- ii. 
30 ; brahmacarya-pratisthayam vTr- 
ya-labhah ii. 38. 

bbava, bhava-pratyaya i. 19. 
bbava, atma-bhava-bhavana iv. 25; 
sarva-bhava_adhisthatrtvam iii. 49: 
vikarana-bhavah iii. 48; pradur- 
bhavah iii. 45. 

bhavana, pratipaksa-bhavanam ii. 83- 
34 ; tad-artha-bhavanam i. 28. 
bh&vana, bhavanata^ citta-prasadanam 

i. 33 ; atma-bhava-bhavana iv. 25 ; 
samadhi-bhavana^arthah ii. 2. 
bhuvana, bhuvanarjhanam iii. 26. 


[376 

bhuta, 1. element, bhnta.^indriya ii. 
18, iii. 13 ; bhQta-jayah iii. 44. 

2. creafttrc, Barva-bhOta-ruta iii. 17. 
8. participle in avisayibhutatvat iii. 
20 . 

bhumi, drdha-bhtimih i. 14; pranta- 
bhQmih ii. 27 ; tasya bhQmisu vini- 
yogah iii. 6; alabdhabhQmikatva 

i. 30.’ 

bheda, adhva-bhedat iv. 12 ; pravrtti- 
bhede iv. 5; citta-bhedat iv. 15; 
prakrtlnam varana-bhednh iv. 3. 
bhoga, jaty-ayur-bhogah ii. 13 ; bho- 
ga^apavarga ii. 18 ; pratyaya.^avi- 
9680 bhogah iii. 35. 

bhanma, sarva-bh.aumu mahavratam 

ii. 31. 

bhranti, bhranti-dar 9 ana i. 30. 


mam, abhijataBya^iva maneh i. 41. 
madhya, mrdu-madhya^adhimatra 

i. 22, ii. 34. 

manaB, mano-javitvam iii. 48; mana- 
sah sthiti i. 35 ; yogyata manasah ii. 
5S. 

mantra, oi^dhi-mantra-tapah iv. 1. 
mala, nvarana-mala iv. 31. 
mahant, mah?.-videha iii. 43; maha¬ 
vratam ii. 31. 

matra, artha-matra i. 43, iii. 3; dr 9 i- 
matra ii. 20 ; anyata-khyati-mutra 

iii. 49 ; asmita-matra iv. 4 ; lifiga- 
matra ii. 19. 

mithya, mithya-jhanam i. 8. 
mudita, maitri-karuna-mudita.^upek- 

sanam i. 33. 

■ • 

murdhan, mOrdha-jyotiRi iii. 32. 
mula, kle 9 amalah karma 9 aya ii. 12; 

sati male tad-vipakah ii. 13. 
mrdu, mrdu-madhya^adhimatra i. 22, 

ii. 34. 

megha, dharma-meghah samadhih iv. 
29. 
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maitri, in&itn*karuna-mudit&^upek- 
sanam i. 33; maitn^adisu balani 
iii. 23. 

moha, lobha-krodha-mohah ii. 34. 

* • 


yatna, tatra sthitau yatno ’bhyasah 

i. 13. 

yatha, yatha^abhiniata-dbyanad va i. 
39. 

yama, yama-niyama- ii. 29 ; ahihsa- 
s.atya^asteya - brahmacarya^apari- 
graha yamah ii. 30. 
yoga, yoga^anuffisanam i. 1 ; yogay 
citta-vrtti-nirodhah i. 2; kriya- 
yogah ii. 1; yoga^anga^anustha- 
nat ii. 28. 

yogin, a^ukla^akrsnam yoginas iv. 7. 
yogyata, yogyata manasah ii. 53. 
yogyatva, atma-darfaim-yogyatvani ca 

ii. 41. 

ratna, sarva-ratna^upasthanam ii. 37. 
rasa, sva-rasa-vahi ii. 9, 
raga, sukha^anu^-ayi ragah ii. 7 ; raga- 
dvesa^bhinive^ah pauca kle9ah ii. 
3 ; vlta-i-aga-visayam i. 37. 
rupa, kaya-ropa-samyamat iii. 21 ; 
rUpa-lavanya-bala iii. 46 ; sva-rupa- 
pratistha iv. 34 ; sva-rupa-yunyam 
iva iii. 3 ; sva-rUpa^anukara iva ii. 
54; sva-rDpa^upalabdhi-saihyogab 
ii. 23; a-tadrQpa-pratistham i. 8 ; 
vitarka-vicara^ananda^asmita - rQpa 
i. 17. 

rupatva, eka-rQpatvat iv. 9. 


lakwna, dharma-laksana^avastha iii. 
13 ; jati-laksana-de^aih iii. 53. 


laghu, lagbu-tQla iii. 42. 
labha, virya-labha ii. 38; sukha-labliah 
iL'42. 

lavanya, rOpa-lavanya-bala iii. 46. 

48 >1.0.8. it] 


linga, linga-mfitram ii. 19. 
lobha, lobha-krodha-mobah ii. 34. 


vajra, vajra-saihhaDanatva iii. 46. 
vat, ksetrika-vat iv. 3 ; kle 9 a-vat iv. 
28. 

varana, prakrtmam varana-bbedah iv. 

3. * 

vagikara, paramamabattva.^nto ’sya 
vafik&rab i. 40; va^lkara-samjna i. 
15. 

vastu, vastu jflata^ajnatam iv. 17; 
vastu-^Qnyo vikalpah i. 9 ; vastu- 
samye cittabhedat iv. 15; parinama^ 
ekatvad vastu-tattvam iv. 14; eka- 
citta-tantraih vastu iv. 16. 
va, T 9 vara-pranidbanad va i. 23 ; vidha- 
ranabbyam va i. 34 ; visayavatl va 
i. 35 ; vi 9 oka va i. 86; visayam va 
i. 37 ; alainbanam va i. 38; dbyanad 
va i 39 ; aristebbyo va iii. 33 ; pra- 
tibhad va iii- 33; sva-rOpa-pratistba 
va iv. 34. 

vacaka, tasya vacakah pranavah i. 27. 
vartta, -asvada-vartta iii. 36. 
vasana, abbivyaktir vasananam iv. 8 
asamkhyeya-vasanabhi 9 iv. 24. 
vahita, pra 9 anta'Vabita iii. 10. 
vahin, sva-rasa-vahl ii. 9. 
vikarana, vikarana-bbavab iii. 48. 
vikalpa, pramana-viparyaya-vikalpa- 
nidi-a-sinrtayah i. 6 ; 9 abda-jnana^ 
anupatl vastu- 9 anyo vikalpah i. 9 ; 
9 abda^aitha-jnana-vikalpaih sarii- 
klma savitarka samapattih i. 42. 
viksepa, citta-viksepa i. 30 ; viksepa- 
sababbuvah i. 31. 

vicara, vitarka-vicara._,ananda^asmiia 
i. 17. 

viccbinna, prasupta-tanu-vicchinna ii. 

4. 

viooheda, gati-viccheda ii. 49. 
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▼itarka, 1. ddiberation [upon coarse oh- 
jects\ vitarka-vicara^nanda- i. 17. 
2. perverse consideration, vitarka 
hihsadayah krta*karita^numoditah 
ii. 34; vitarka-badhane pratipaksa- 
bhavanamii. 83. 
vitir^na, visaya-vitrsnasya i. 16. 
Videha, Videha-Prakrtilayanam 1 19 ; 
bahir-akalpita vrttir mahavideha iii. 
43. 

vidyaiis, viduso 'pi ii. 9. 
vidharana, pracchardana-vidbarana- 
bhyaih i. 84. 

viniyoga, bhomisu viniyogah iii. 6. 
vinivrtti, bhavana-vinivrttih iv. 26. 
viparyaya, pramana-viparyaya - vikal- 
pa- i. 6; viparyayo mithyajfianam 
atadrQpapratistham i. 8. 
vipaka, kle^a - karma - vipaka^apa- 
ramrateh i. 24 ; satimlile tad-vipako 
jaty-ayur-bhogah ii. 18; vipaka^ 
anugunanam . . . vasananam iv. 8. 
viprakrsta, viprakrata-jurvnam iii. 
25. 

vibhakta, vibhaktah panthah iv. 15. 
virama, virama - pratyaya^abiiyasa- 
pQrvah i. 18. 

virodha, guna-vrtti-virodhac ca ii. 15. 
viveka, viveka-nimnam kaivalya-prag- 
bharaih cittam iv. 26; viveka-khyati 

ii. 26, ii. 28, iv. 29; viveka-jarii 
jnunam iii. 54 ; viveka-jarix dhyanam 

iii. 62. 

vivekin, dubkham eva sarvam vive- 
kinab ii. 15. 

vigesa, 1. the particular, purusa-vijesa 

1. 24; vifesa^arthatvat i. 49; vi- 
9esa^avi9esa ii. 19. 

2. the distinction, tato 'pi vi^esab i. 
22; vi^esa-darfinab iv. 25. 

viQoka, vifoka va jyotisinati i. 86. 
visaya, anubboia-visaya i. 11 ; visaya- 
vitrsnasya i. 16 ; sva-visaya^asaifa- 


prayoge oittasya ii. 64 ; t&rakam 
sarva - visayam sarvathk-visayam 
akramam oeti vivekajaih jnSnazn iii. 
64; prajbabbykm anya-visayk i. 49 ; 
savickra nirvickra ca soksma-visaya 
i. 44; apunya-visayknkm i. 33; 
babya^^bbyantara-visaya ii. 61; 
vltarkga-visayam i. 37. 
visayatva, soksma-visayatvam ca.^ 
alinga-paryavasknam i. 46. 
vi^ayavantj visayavatl vk pravrttih i. 
36. 

vita, vitaraga-visayam i. 37. 
virya, ^raddbk-vTrya-srarti-samadbi- 
prajnk i. 20; brabmacarya-pratistbk- 
ykxh vlrya-lkbbah ii. 38. 
vrtti, yoga^ citta-vrtti-nirodbab i. 2 ; 
vrttayah pancatay yah kliste^aklistah 
i. 5 [the list forms the next sutrd \; 
vrttir nidrk i. 10 ; sada jiiatk? citta- 
vrttayas tat-prabixoh purusasya^apa- 
rinkmitvat iv. 18; vrtti-sarOpyam 
i. 4 ; guna-vrtti-virodbkc ca ii. 16 ; 
bahya^abhyantara-stambha-vrttih ii. 
50 ; dhykna-heyas tad-vrttayah ii. 11; 
ksTna-vrtteh i. 41; babir-akalpitk 
vrttih iii. 43. 

vedana, vedana^^kdar^a^^ksvada- iii. 36. 
vedaniya, jamna-vedaniyah ii. 12. 
vaitrsnya, guna-vaitrsnyam i. 16. 
vaira, vaira-tykgah ii. 35. 
vai ragya, drs^^anucravika-visaya- 

vitrsnasy^a va 5 Tkarasaihjna vuirkgyam 
i. 15 ; abhyasa-vairagyabhyam i. 12; 
tad-vairkgyad api dosa-blja-ksaye 
kaivalyam iii. 50. 

vaigaradya, nirvickra-vki^kradye i. 47. 
vyakta, vyakta-sQksmkh iv. 13. 
vyapade^ya, a-vyapadeyya iii. 14. 
vyavahita, kala-vya\abita iv. 9; sQks- 
ma-vyavahita iii. 25. 
vyakhyata, parinknik vyakbyktah iu. 
13; sQksma-visayk vykkbykta i. 44. 
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vy&dhi, vyadhi-sty&na i. 80. 
vyutthana, vyutthana-nirodha iiL 9 ; 

V 3 rutfchane siddhayah iil 87. 
vyuha, tara-vyOha iii. 27 ; kaya*vyalia 

iii. 29. 

vrata, maha-vratam ii. 31. 

^akti, svarQpa-praiidtha ya citi^aktih 

iv. 34; Bva-svami-^aktyoh ii. 23; 
tad-grahya-(akti iii. 21 ; drg-dar 9 ana- 
9 akti ii. 6 . 

9 abda, fabda^artha-juana i. 42; 9 ab- 
da^_>rtha-pratyayanamiil. 17; 9 abda- 
jnana^anupatl i. 9. 
garira, para-^arira^ave^ah iii. 38. 

Qanta, ^anta^udita iii. 12 and 14. 

Qila, praka^a-kriya-sthiti-^llam ii. 18. 
<juoi,nitya- 9 uci-sukha^atma-khyatiii. 6 . 
guddha, drasta drgimatrah guddho ’pi 

ii. 20 . 

guddhi, guddhi-kaaye ii. 28; sattva- 
guddhi ii. 41; guddbi-samye kaival- 
yam iii. 35. 

gunya, svaiTipa-gunya^iva i. 43, iii. 3 ; 
vastu-gQnyai.O; purusa^artha-ganya 
iv. 34. 

gesa, sarhskara-gesa i 18. 
gaithilya, bandha-karana-caithilyat iii. 

38 ; prayatna-gaithilya ii. 47. 
gauca, gSuca-samtosa- ii. 32; gEucat 
sva^afiga-jugupsa ii. 40. 
graddha, graddhE-virya-smrti-samadhi- 
prajiia i. 20 . 

gravana, i)ratibha-giavana-vedana- iii. 

36. * 

gruta, gruta^anumana i. 49. 
grotra, grotra^akagayoh iii.41; divyam 
grotram iii. 41. 

gvasa, gvasa-pragvasa i. 31, ii. 49. 

sa, sa tu dirghakala- i. 14. 
samyama, trayam ekatra samyamah 

iii. 4 ; parinama-traya-saihyauiat iii. 

16; tat-pravibhaga-samyamat iii. 17; 


in the Sutras 

kaya*rflpa*saiiiyamat iii. 21; kanna 
tat-samyamEt iii. 22; sQrye sam* 
yamat iii. 26; sva^artha-samyamat 
iii. 85; sambandha-samyamat iii. 41, 
iii. 42 ; arthavattva-samyamat iii. 44, 

iii. 47; ksana-tat-kramayoh sam> 
yamat iii. 52. 

saixiyoga, samyogo heya-hetuh ii. 17; 
vUpalabdhi-hetu-samyogah ii. 23; 
samyoga^bhava ii. 25; ista-devata- 
samprayoga ii. 44. 
samvid, citta-samvit iii. 34. 
samvega, tTvra-sariiveganam i. 21. 
samvedana, pracara-samvedanac ca iii. 

38 ; sva-buddhi-samvedanam iv. 22. 
sarbgaya,* styana-sazhgaya-pramada i. 
30. 

saiiiBkara, parinama-tapa-samskara- 
duhkhaih ii. 15 ; pratyaya^antarEni 
samskarebhyah iv. 27 ; taj-jah sam- 
skaro ’nyasamskara-pratibandhi i. 
50; smiti-sariiskarayor ekarOpatvEt 

iv. 9; nirodha-saraskarayor abhi- 
bhava-pradui bhavEu iii. 9 ; pragEnta- 
vahita samskarat iii. 10 ; samskara- 
gesa i. 18; samskara-sEksEt iii 18. 

sambatyakaritva, parErtham saiiihat- 
yakaritvEt iv. 24. 

samhananatva, vajra-saihhananatvEni 
iii. 46. 

samkara, udhyEsat samkarah iii. 17; 

smrti-samkarag ca iv. 21. 
samkirna, vikalpEih saihklrna i. 42; 

atyanta^a-samklrna iii. 35. 
saihkhya, dega-kEla-saiiikbyabhih ii. 
60. 

sanga, sanga-smaya^akaranam iii. 51; 
a-saugaiii. 39. 

samgrliitatva, beiu-phala-figraya-Elam* 
banaih samgrhitatvEt iv. 11. 
samjfLa, vagikara-samjaE vairEgyam 
i. 15. 

sati, tasmin sati iL 49; sati mole ii. 18. 
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«atk&ra, nairantarya-satkara^..,aseYita 

i. 14. 

sattva, sattya-9uddhi ii. 41; sattva- 
purusayoh ^uddhi-samye kaivalyam 
iii. 65 ; sattva-purusa-anyata-khyati- 
matra iii. 49; sattva-purusayor 
atyanta-saihklrnayoh iii. 35. 
satya, ahinsa-satya ii. 30; satya-prati- 
inthayam ii. 36. 

sada, sada juaia^ citta-vrttayah iv. 18. 
sant, sati: see sati. 

samtosa, jauca-samtosa-tapah-ii. 32; 
samtosad auuttamali sukhalabhah 

ii. 42. 

saihnidhi, tt-saiiinidhau vuira-tyagah 

ii. 35. 

saptadha, tasyasaptadha prantabhnmih 
prajna ii. 27. 

sabija, sabljah samadhili i. 46. 
samaya, jati-de^a-kala-samaya ii. 31 ; 
eku'Samaye ea^ubhaya^navadhar- 
anam iv. 20. 

samadhi, tad eva^artbamatranir- 
bhasaiii svar Qpa^Q nyam iva samadhik 

iii. 3 ; sabljah samadhih i. 46; nir- 
bljah samadhih i. 51 ; dharana- 
dhyana-samadhayah ii. 29 ; ^raddha* 
vlrya-smrti-samadhi-prajfia i. 20; 
samadhi-siddhi ii. 45, iv. 1; samadhi- 
parinama iii. 11 ; samadhi-bhava* 
na^^^thah ii. 2 ; te samadhav upa- 
sargah iii. 37 ; dharma-meghah sama- 
dhih iv. 29. 

samana, samana-jayat iii. 40. 
samapatti, tatstha-tadaujanata sama* 
pattih i. 41; laghu-tdla-samapatteh 
iii. 42 ; savitarka samapattih, i. 42; 
Ananta-samapattibhyam ii. 47. 
sam&pti, parinama-krama-samaptihiv. 
32. 

sampad, kaya-sampat iiL 46,46. 
aamprajilatai vitarka . . . samprajha* 
tah i 17. 


sambandlia, sambandha-samyamat iii. 

41, 42. 

saihbodha, janma-kathamta-sambodha 

ii. 39. 

sarva, sarva-jha i. 25; sarva-jnatrtvam 

iii. 49; sarva-visayam iii. 64 ; cittam 
sarva^rtham iv. 13 ; sarva^rthata 

iii. 11; sarva-bhavaiii. 49 ; duhkham 
eva sarvam ii. 15 ; sarva^avarana- 
mala iv. 31; sarva-nirodhat i. 51 ; 
pratibhad va sarvam iii. 33 ; sarva- 
ratna^upasthaiiam ii. 37; sarva- 
bhrita-ruta iii. 17. 

sarvatha, sarva^visayaih sarvatha 
visayam akramam iii. 54 ; sarvatha 
viveka-khyateh iv. 29. 
savicara, savicara . . . sQksmavisaya 
i. 44. 

savitarka, savitarka samapattih i. 42. 
sahabhu, viksepa-sahabhuvah i. 31. 
saksat, samskara-s" iii. 18. 
sadharanatva, tad-anya-sadh° ii. 22. 
samya.,9uddhi-samye kaivalyam iii. 55; 

viistu-samye iv. 15. 
sarupya, vrtti-sarupyam i. 4. 
sarvabhauma, sarvabhauma mahavra- 
tam ii. 31. 

salambana, tat salambanam iii. 20. 
siddha, siddha-dar^anam iii. 32. 
siddhi, kaya^ndriya-siddhih ii 43; 
vyutthane siddhih iii. 37; samadhi- 
siddhih ii.45; samadhi-jah siddhayah 

iv. 1. 

sukha, suklia^anu9ayT ragah ii. 7; 
iiitya‘9uci-sukha‘atma-khyatih ii 5 ; 
sthira-sukham asanam ii 46; sukha- 
duhkha-punya-apunya-visayanam i. 
33; anuttamah sukha-labhah ii. 

42. 

sfikfima, vyakta-sDk§nna gunatmanah 
iv. 13; saksma-vyavahita- iii 25; 
dirgha-sQksmah ii. 50; pratiprasava- 
heyah sQksmah ii. 10; sQksmavisaya 
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i. 44 ; soksma-visayatvam ca i. 45; 
svampa-soksma-anvaya- iii. 44. 
surya, sOryo sariiyamat iii. 26. 
sopakrama, sopakramaiu uirupakra- 
mam ca karma iii. 22. 
saumanasya, 9 uddhi-saQ°-okagrya ii. 
41. 

stambha, ^akti-stambhe iii. 21; abhy- 
anlara-si^-Yrttih ii. 60. 
styana, vyadhi-st^-saiii^aya- i. 30. 
stba, tat-sthu-tadanjanata i. 41. 
sthania, sth®-upanimantrane iii. 51. 
sthiti, prakafa-kriyu-stliili ii. 18; tatra 
stbitfiu yatno ’bliyasali i. 13; man- 
aibab stbiti-nibandhaiiT i. 35. 
sthira, sib°-sukbam asanam ii. 46. 
sthula, 8th°-svarupa-snksma- iii. 44. 
sthairya, aparigraha-sthairye ii. 39 ; 

korma-nadyaih sthuiryain iii. 31. 
smaya, sanga-sm'’-akaranam iii. 51. 
smrti, anubh uta-visaya^ ^asaibpramo- 
sah smrtib i. 11; -vikalpa-nidiTi- 
smrbiyub i. 6 ; fraddba-vlrya-smrti- 
samadbi-prajfia i. 20; smrti-samska- 
rayor ekarQpatvat iv. 9 ; smrti-pari- 
9 uddhau i. 43; smrti-saiiikaray ca 
iv. 21. 

syat, lada kim syat iv. 16. 
ava, sva-svami-faktyah ii. 23 ; sva^^aii- 
ga ii. 40; tapah-svadbyaya^T^vara- 
pranidhanani ii. 32 ; svadbyuyad ista- 
devata ii. 44; sva^artha-samyamat 
iii. 35; sva-biiddhi-saihvedanam iv. 


22; na tat sva^abhasam dr^yatvat 
iv. 19 ; sva-rasa-vabi ii. 9 ; sva-rQpa, 
see h?/ itself; sva-visaya^.,,asampra- 
yoge ii. 54. 

Bvapna, sv°-nidra-jnana^alambanam 
i. 38. 

Bvarupa, sthQla-svarQpa-sQksma- iii. 
44 ; svarQpa^upalabdhi-betiih sam- 
yogah ii. 23; svarQpa-pralistha va iv. 
34; citta-svaitipa^aiiukara iva ii. 54; 
svarQpa-^anya^iva i. 43 ; svarQpa- 
^rinyam iva iii. 3 ; tada svarQpa^ava- 
sibanam i. 3 ; svarQpato ’sty udhva- 
bbodat iv. 12 ; grabana-svarOpa^as- 
mitu iii. 47. 

svamin, sva-svami-gaktyoh ii. 23. 


hana, sarayoga^abhavo banam ii. 25 ; 
viveka-khyatir aviplava hana^upa- 
yah ii. 26 ; hanam esam kle^avat 
iv.28. 

binsa, vitarka hinsa^adayah ii. 34. 
hrdaya, brdayo citta-saravit iii. 34. 
hetu, hetu-pbala^ayraya iv. 11; kra- 
ma^auyatvam parinama^anyatve 
hetuh iii. 15; upalabdhi-betu-sam- 
yogah ii. 23 ; tasya betur avidya 
ii. 24; samyogo heya-betuh ii. 17. 
hetutva, apunya-hetutvat ii. 14. 
beya, samyogo beya-hetuh ii. 17 ; pra- 
tiprasava-heyah iL 10; dhyanu-heyah 
ii. 11 ; beyam duhkbam ii. 16. 
blada, hlada-paritapa-phalah ii. 14. 
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